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PREFACE 


This booit deals with the Diaject of the English 
L,i^nguago that is spolaen’iu Ireland. 

("As the Life of a people—according to our 
motto—is pictured in their speech, our picture 
ought to be a good one, for two languages were 
c&ncernad in it—Irisfti and English. The part 
plai^e^»'by «ach will he found spehially set forth 
ip Chapters IV and VII ; and in farther detail 
througlwut the whole book. ’ 

The^artieles and pamphlets that have already 
aTOeared on^his interesting subject—which are 
descried below—are all short. Some are full of 
keen observation; but very many are n»ere .list* 
of di^ejjjical words with thei? meanings, rfere 
for the first time—in this little volume of mine— 
our Angl^-Irish Dialect is subjecfedr>fg de'tailed 
analysis and systematic classification. 

I >/ave been collecting materials for this book 
for more than twenty years; not indeed by way 
cf constant work, but off and os^as detailed below. 
TIfie* sources* from which the^ materials were 
^irectly derived are mainly the fJl^lowing. 

—My own memory is a sltorehouse both 
of idiom and vocabulary; for the'good reason 
that from childhood tw early manhood I spohe— 
like those among whom I lived—the rich dialect 
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of Limerick and Cork—and indeed to sorke 
extent'speak ikstill in the colloquial language ‘of 
evftr^lay Iffp. < ' ^ 

I have also drawn pretty largely on our Ar^o- 
Irish Folk Songs o£ which I have a grekt 
collection, partly in my memory and cpartly op 
printed sheets; for they o&en faithfully reflect 
our Dialect. * *\ 

Second .—Eighteen years ago (1892) I wrote a 
short letter whicji was inserted in nearly all the 
Irish newspapers and in' very many of thoke 
published outside Ireland, announcing my inten¬ 
tion to write a book on Anglo-Irish Dialect* an|l 
asking for collections of dialectical woids and 
phrases. In response to this I received ^ ver^ 
large number of communications fcnm all parts 
of Ireland, as well as from outside Ireland, even 
fropi America, Australia, and New Zealand—all 
more or less to the point, showing the p»eat and 
widespread interest taken in the subject. Their 
importance of course greatly varied; i„but many 
V^ere very valuaMe. I give at the bud bf the 
book an alphabetical list of those contribSitors: 
and I acknowledge the most important of them 
throughout the book. ' 

Third .—The yorks of Irish writers of novels, 
sjiories, and ess^ys depicting Irish peasant life in 
which the p^ple are made to speak in djalect. 
<>Some of these are mentioned in Chapter I., 
and others are quoted tliroughout the book as 
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fourth .—Printed articles and pamphlets^ on 

tlfe. special "subject of Anglo-Ii'i^ Dialect. Of 
these the princ^pa^ that «I have Qom» across are 
t^^lollowing:-^ • . » ^ 

The Provincialisms of Belfast and Surround¬ 
ing District pointed out and corrected,’ by David 
i^atterson. (1860.) » 

^••‘Eerriarks on the Irish Dialect of the English 
Language/ by A. Hume, D.C.L. and LL.D. (1878.) 

‘ A Glossary di Words in use in„the Counties 
eft Antrim and Down/ by Wm. Hugh Patterson, 
(1880)—a large pamphlet*-might indeed 
be called a book. . 

, ‘ Donlt, Pat,’ by ‘ Colonel O’Critical ’; a v^ry^ 
^)6d and useful little pamphlet, marred by a silly 
title whlclt ti^rns up perpetually through the whole 
p'&mpliiet till the reader gets sick of it. (1885.) 

‘A List of Peculiar Words and Phrases at one 
time “ii^j use in Armagh and South Donegal ’: 
by. D. A. Simmons. (1890.) This List was anno¬ 
tated by me, at the request of Mr, 'Sm^onsy who 
was, at pf about that time, President of the Irish 
Nati^ial Teachers? Association. 

A Series of Six Articles on T/te English in 
A'eland by myself, printed in* ‘ The Educational 
Goz^te’; Dublin. (1890.) 

‘ The Anglo-Irish Dialect,’ by the Eev .William 
*Burke (an Irish priest residing in Liverpool); 
pubii^ed in ‘The Irish Ecclesiaswcal Eecord’, 
for 1896, A judicious «and scholarly essay, w^ich 
I have very often used, « 
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‘ '^he Irish Dialect of English ; its Origins and 
Vocabtdary.’ S>y MSry Hayden, m.a., and Di-uf. 
Marcus Hartog (jointly): pjiblished inf ‘ The 
Fortnightly Eeview ’ (1909: April alid I^hy).. 
A thoughtful and valuable essay. Miss Hayden 
knows Irish well, ^nd has made full ijse of her 
knowledge to illustrate * h«r subject. Of tl\is 
article I have made much use. * *' 

Besides these there were a number of short 
articles by various writers published in Irish 
newspapers within the laSc twenty yeans or s\5, 
nearly all of thfem lists of (Jialectical worc^i ifsed 
in the North of Ireland. • ' 

In the Introduction to the ‘ Biglow ^Papers,’, 
Second Series, James Eussell Lowell has some 
valuable observations on modern .,3SngfisTi dia¬ 
lectical words and phrases derived from Old 
Fmglish Jorms, to which I am indebted for much 
information, and which will be found .acknow¬ 
ledged through this book: for it touches my 
subject iii^maaby places. In this Irntroduction 
Mr. Lowell remarks truly :—‘ It is always worth 
while to note down the erratib-’words or phases 
one meets with in any dialect. They may 
throw light on the, meaning of other words, On 
the relationship/’ of languages, or even hktery 
itself.’ 

Of all the /ibove I have made use so |{ir as 
served my puft'pose—always with acknowledgment. 

—For twenty years or more I have kej)t 
a ^arge note-book lying just at my band; and 
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Whenever any peculiar, Irish-English expression, 
oi’ anything bearing on the subject, came' before 
me—from meiJor,^^ or 'from reading, or from 
hewing it in conversation—down it went m the 
m'anuseript. In this way an immense mass of 
materialSoWas accumulated alinost imperceptibly. 

* , The vast collection derived from all the above 
^sofirces" lay by till early last year, when I 
went seriously to work at the book. But all 
the materials Were mixed up— th'^.ee-na-haila — 

‘ Ihrough-other ’—anti before a line of the book 
wa's >vritt3n they had to be perused, selected, 
classified, and alphabetised, which was a very 
\ heavy piece of work. 

’^'21 number of the Irish items in the great 
‘ I^ialect Dictionary’ edited for the English Dialect 
Society by Dr. Joseph Wright were contributed 
by me and are generally printed with my initials. 
I have 4 j^ither copied nor avoided these—in tact 
I •did not refer to them at all while working at 
my book^and naturally many—;^erb8ps njost— 
of them reappear here, probablyJn different words. 
But »this is quitJ proper; for the Dialect Dic¬ 
tionary is a book of reference—six large volumes, 
Wery expensive—and not within reach of the 
gtfnjral public. 

^ Many of the words given in this book as 
dial^tical are also used by the people in the 
ordinary sense they bear in standard English.-, 
^ch as break: —‘Poor Tom was broke yesterday’ 
(dialect: dismissed from employment): ‘ the bowl 

^ D 
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fell on the flags and was broken in pieces’’ (eorrfet 
Engfist): and : < a p8or dark man ’ (dialeoC : 
blind): ‘a (Jark night' (correct Er^ish).* j 
Thfe, is q^s&tially a subjeetTfor popular tfaat- 
ment; and accordingly I have avoided technical 
and scientific details and technical terfiis: they 
are not needed. ■ ^ 

When a place is named in connexion'with* p, 
dialectical expression, it is not meant that the ‘ 
expression is^ confined to that piace, but merely 
that it is, or was, in use there. 

P. W. A 


t)uBLiN: March, 1910. 
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ALPIUBIMCAL LIST OF PERSONS 


iVho sent Collections of DialeodcjlW otij and Phrases in 
response w my letter of February7T892, published in the 
#e\s«paper3. * 

IJJie immes and addresses are given exactly as I received thenj. 
' 'JJhl\collectftins those marked \?ith an asterisk (*) were very- 
in^O.j^ant. n* 

Alfen Jhamr; Armagh./ Burke, W, S. ; 187 Clonlifle 


Alfen jRamr; ArmaghV 

AtirtiKiJn, M.; The/a^jlion, 
ti^cdon. • * 

• • 

Bardan, Uatrick ; ‘ Corals^^wn, 
KilUg^n,^ sfmeath. 

’B^dey, m^am; I^irdles- 
low®, HioMKrd, Co.'^Clare. 

■ BeAiiugbamd T. C.; White- 
church Nat.jSjhool, Cappo- 

K5 ^^“t^'ford. 

Boyd, ’b’idhi^. Union Place, 
Dungannon. 

.8oy* JoWn ;»Dean’!% Bridge. 


Burke, W. S. ; 187 Clonlifle 
Road, Dublin. 

Bushe, Charles P. ; 2 St. 
Joseph’s Terrace, Sjndfor^ 
Road, Dublin.^^ 

Burrows, A.; Grass Valley, 
Nevada Co.* California. 

Byers, J.W.; larwerCrescent, 
j Belfast. • 

Byrne, James, j.p.; Walls- 
town Castle, Castletown- 
roche, Co. Cork. 


.^oycu Jofln ;*Dean’% Bridge^ Caldwell, ^frs.; Dundrum, 
AnflSs^ , /■ Dublin. • 

:^i^^,/p. ; Brackney^pAat. •Campbell, Albert; Ballyna- 
^l^ol, Kilkeel, Dov^ garde IJouse, Dei^. 

ijrady, P.; Anne Strem, Dun- Campbell, John ; Blackwater- 
(jjalk. • town, Armagh. • 

t recn, E.; Killarney. tangley, Patrick ; Co. Meath. 

renan, Rer* Samuel Arthur, ^ (North.) 

, Rector;»Cu^endun,Antrim. • Carroll* John; Pallasgrean,^ 
iftett. Miss Elizabeth C. ; i> Co. Limerick. * 

^jCrescenl, Holy wood, *00. Chtite, Jeanie L. B. ; Castle- 
^wn. coote, Roscommon. 

Brophy, Michaei; Tullow Clemente, M. E. ; 61 Marl- 
Street, Carlow'. k * borough Road, Dublin. 

Brown, Edith ^Donaghm^je, Close, Mary A.; Idmerick < 

Tyrone. \ ‘Close, Rev. Maxwell ^ Dubli^ 

Brpwn, Jlr* John; Seafordel Coakley, James ; (Airrababj 

► Clough, Co. Down. « • Nat. School, KilmEctlmmas, 

Brownlee^J. A.; Armagh. , Waterford. ^ 

Buchan&, Cflonel; E^nfel, Cofbmaif, James; Southampon. 

Omaan. ^ (Now of Queenstown.) 


Sb^l, Kilkeel, Do^^ 
ijrady, P.; Anne Street, Dun- 
,jjalk. • * 

t recn, E.; Killarney. 
renan, Rcr* Samuel Arthur, 
.. Rector;*Cu^endun, Antrim, 
iftett. Miss Elizabeth C. ; 
^,Crescent, Holy wood, • Co. 
I^wn. 

Brophy, Michaei; Tullow 
5 , Street, Carlow'. k 

Brown, Edith ^Donagh^je, 
Tyrone. \ 

Brpwm, Jlr* John; Seafordel 
Clough, Co. Down. « • 

Brownlee^J. A.; Armagh. 
Buchamur, Cflonel; E^nfel, 
Omaan. , 
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Colhoun, James; Donegal. 
Connolly, Mrs. Susan; The 
Glebe, Foynes.f ^ 
Corrie, Sarah; Mo'nagjCan. 
Couniban, Jeremiah; Eillar- 
ney. 

Box, M.; Co. Eosoommon. • 
Crowe, A. ; Limerick. 

Cullen, William; 131 North 
King Street, Dublin. 

Cuny, S.; General Post Office, 
Dublin. 

Daimt, W J. O’N.Kilcascan, 
Ballyneen, Ce. Cork. 

DaTies, W. W.; Glenmore 
Cottage, Lisburn. 

Delmege, Miss P.; N; Teacher, 
Central Model School,Dublin. 
Dennehy, Patrick; Curren’s 
Nat. School, Parranfore, Co. 
Cork. ^ 

Devine, The Eev. Father Pius ;* 
Mount Argus, Dublin. 
Dobbyn,, Leonard ; Holly- 
moiut, Lee Boad, Cork. 

Dod, B.; Boyal Academical 
Institution, Belfast; The 
Lodge, Castlewellan. V' 
Doherty, Denis; Co. Cork. 
♦Brew, Sir Thomas; Dublin. 
Dunne, Miss;. Aghavoe House, 
Ballacolla, Queen’s Co. 

Egan, F. W.; Albion House, 
Dundrnm, Dublin. 

Egan, J.; 34 William Street, 
Limeiiok. 

'' tj 

Fethev^onhaugh, E. S.; Bock 
yiew, Killucan, Westmeath. 
FfjiGerald, Lord Walter ;,Bil- 
kea Castle, Co, Kildare. 


Flemir^g, Mrs. Efizabett ; Ven- 
tryParsonagS/^ingle, Kerrj'. ’ 
j Fleming, JohnEathgormuck 
I Nat. School, Whterford. ^ 
Flynn, John ; Co. Clare, 
i Foley, M.; Killorglin,,Kerry. 
Foster, Elizabeth J.;'/Percy 
Place, l^blin. 

' G. k'^O’L. (a lad5' f.‘>m kil- 
i kiftrA. I think). 

Ga.?ey, John', Ballinaj Co. 
Mayo. 

Gil'uiour, Thomas ; .>\ptrim. . 
Glasgow, H. ; ‘ Midland . 
TJlstij-' JIail,’j)Cj^k8tow,a(',Co. 1 
Tyrone. , 

Glover, W. W. ; Ballinlough 
Nat. SchocJ,' Co.Boscommou. 
Graham, Lizzie ; PojtaaoVi.^ 
Greene, Dr. G. E. J.; T’ -'. 
Well, Ballycarnjy, Cferus, 
’'x Co. Vexford. 

HanK'ton, A.; Desertmtlttb.,^^ 
Behest. ’ 

Hannon, John; Crossmaglen 
Nat. Schocl, Armagh, ’ ’ 

Harkin, Daniel ; Eameltcii, 
Donegal. c 

, *Hanington, Private Thomas; 
ill Strand, London, W.C. 
(For Munster.) 

Haugh, John; Co. Clare. 
Hajaghton, Kate M. ; Lady’s 
fisland Nat. School, Wex- 
o ford. 

/'Healy, Mauriof; ii.p,, 37 
I South Mall, Cork.' 

Henry, Eobert; Coleraine. 
•Higgins, The ^,Elv^ Michael, 
o.'c.; Queenstowil, Cork. 
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Hunt, ; ^allyforny, Bos. 

, common, j’ 

Hunter, Eob,«rt; 39 Gladstone 
Street, CSinmel. 

# . 

Irwim A. J., B.A. ; Glenfern, 

; |(Oarton,,,DerY. 

EnocknauidhUl, 
■OyoA, j!o. Wicklow ' 
•Jnjiei^iW. B., JVA.; ’jinterick. 

'Kane, W, Francis de^isiiee; 
Sloperton Lodge, Kyutstown, 
Du^jjd. ' (Eoi»Ulster.) * 
Keegan, T^flEosegre^ Nat. 
<?*Jlool, Cl.orknel. » " 

Kolly, Eli^a^Co. Mayo. 

Kelly, George oA. P., m.a. ; 

6 Upper Pembroke Street, 

' ‘Ddb^p* ^For Eoscommon.) 
Kennedy, J. J.; Faha Nat. 

’ S^ool^eai^fort, KUlarney. j 
Kenttj.^The 5eT. M. J., r.p 

Clare. i 

.iLiiiny, Charles W.; Caledon, \ 
Co.^yrone. 

Kilmartin, Mary^ Tipperary. 
Kilpatrick, Gsorge; Kilrea, 

7 Derry. 

"'Kinaban.j G. H. ; Dublin. 

J (Collection*gathered from all 
Ireland.) , 

^Kingham, S. H.; Oo. Down. 
•Kt&wles, W, J.; J'Uxton Place, 
Ballymena. ^ 

Knox, W.; Tedd, Imnesi'wn. 

•* \ 

Lawlor, P^ok; BaUincloghY 
•Ntit. School, Lixnaw, KenJ. 
linn, Eicbard; 209 Areford 
St., tChristchurch, 'New 
Zealand. ^For Antrift.) 


Lynch, M. J ,; Kerrj* 
•MacCall, Patrick!.; 26 Patrick 
^LjDublin. 

McCalHles^ T.; BallinreesNat. 

school, Coleraine. 
McClelland, F. J.; Armagh. 
McCormac, Emily; Cnoc Altifn, 
Dalkey, Dublin. 
MacDonagh.Mr.; WardSchls., 
Bangor, Co. Down. 
McGloin, Louisa; Foxford. 
Mayo. 

MacSheehy, B|^jm, tL.e.,Hef(ti 
Inspector of Nllt. Schools, 
Dublin. , 

McKenna, A.; Clones, Co, 
Monaghan. 

McKeown, E.; Co. Tyrone. 
McNulty, Eobert; Euphoe. 
Maguire, John; Co. Cavan 
Maguire, M.; Mulliuscross, 
Loulh. 

Mason, Thos. a A. H.; 2S 
Marlborough Eoad, Dublin. 
Mason, Thos.; JloUymount, 
Buxton Hill, Coilc. 
Montgomery, Maggie ; Antrim. 
tMoran, Patrick; U *Strand 
7 Eoad, Derry, Eetired Head 
Constable E. I. Constabularjs, 
native of Carlow, to whicli 
his collection mainly belongs, 
•Morris, Henry; Cashlan East, 
CartickmacrosB, Monaghan. 
^Murphy, Christopher O’B.; 48 
Victoria St., Dublin. ^ 

Murphy, EUie; CoaCork. 
Murphy, J.; Co. OcCk. ^ 

Murphy, T.; Co. Cgrk. • 


1f^vill% Anne; 48 G%ville 

Eoad, Bedminster. 
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'Niven, Eicherd; Lambeg, 
Liaburn. 

Norris, A,; Kerrjf. -o 

O’Brien, Michael; Muriiough 
Nat. School, Cavan. 

«&’Connor, James i Ballyglass 
House, Sligo. 

O’Donnell, Patrick; Mayo. 

*0’Donohoe, Timothy; Car- 
rignavsr, , Cork. (‘ Tadg 
O’Donnchaclha.’) 

< O’Farfell, Fergus ! Kedington, 
Queenstfflvh. * 

O’Farrell, W. (a, lady). Same 
place. 

O’Flanagan, J. E.; Grange 
House, Fei-moy, Cork. ' 

O’Hagan, Philip; Biinoi'ana, 
Donegal. 

O’Hara, Isa; Tyrone. 


Scott, (Mflfprti Naf..ScBob( 
Donegal. o t 

•Scpttr S. ; D^priyi, ^ 
•Simmons, D. A. ;'’’Nat. SAool 

A_. n 


Simpsoh, Thomas ; Deu^. ,, 
Skirving, ^ SOot ; 2£l)OJr7im; 

iBCid Place, Edinbu''’gti. 
Smith, Owen; ifeij^r, ' Co 
Mea\il ^.^ ^ 

•StattJr.J'Wm.; BaldwinstoWn 
Bridgetown, iVejcford. 
Sta|^:»r^, Mr. ; Paris. 

Supple, D. "J ^Rd^rl Irish 
Cotj) tabularyi 'Eobertstop’n' 
Kil(Ar«. (Kr'kerry^^"' 

Thompson, L.'; Ballyculter 
Co. Down. * 

Tighe, T. F. ; Cl^^ Bank, 


O’Leary, Nelius; Nat. 'School, i „ Ballyjames^uff, Co. Cavan 


Kilraallock, Limerick. 
O’Eeilly, P. ; Nat. School, . 
Granardj 

O’Sullivan, D. J. ; Shelburne 
Nat. School, Kenmare. 
O’Suilivan, Janie; Kerry. 


Been, Denis T.; KingwjlliamsJ 
.♦own, Cork. 

Eeid, George E.; 23 Cromwell 
Eoad, Belfast. ^ 

Eeid, Samuel W. ; Armagh. 
Ilejlly, Patrick; Cemetery- 
Lodge, Naas, Co. Kildare. ' 
Eice, Jt’chael; Castlewellan, 

Co. Djwn. State r- 
Eiley, Lizzie; Dyerry. ’ *t''f 

Eu^l, T.^j)’lmgytDidPnW ’ 
(for cenffrt%#ee]>, 

Eyan, Ellie; Limerick. 


<^c?vTobiii, 1?. E?v 

^ Parade, N. Ct’_",^A .iutfin. 
Tut, Key. P., y.F^ P^;:0- 
chi8,t House, Tullamojp. )’'( 

Walshe, ChHijlotte; Waterfcid. 
Ward, Emily G; ; Castl 
ward, Downpatrick. 

White, Eva; Lfimerick. 

- White, Eev. H. V.; All 
kfe. Eectory, Waterford. < ' 
White, John Davis; Ca'hel 
Cci. Tipjihrary. (Newspape 
J^tor.) ‘ 

^"^/eir, ,Eev."George; Creef 
L lough, Donegal. " 
a(%iefr^ J^; ^H ymens. ^ ^ 

SUgoijo . 

' tDubli'’ 
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CHATTEE I. 


^ SOURCES OE ANGEO-IRISII DIALECT. 

Our Anglo-Irish Sialectical words and* phrases are 
derived fnom three maiif sources :— 

FB'st^ th» Irish langup,ge. ’ 

• Second: Old English and the dialect of Scotland. 

^ T/urdindependently of these two sources, dia- 
livAieal expressions have gradually grown up among 
our Engliehf-speaking people, as dialects arise every- 
whtfe. 

In the following pages whenever a word or a 
phrase ris not assigned to any origin it is to’he 
understocfijas belonging to^this third class :—that is 
so far as is known at present; for I have no doubt 
that manj^nof these will be found, aft?i» fur^er 
research,oto be either Irish-Gaelic • or Old English.’ 
It is to be also observed that a good many of the 
dialectical expressions given in this book as belong¬ 
ing to Ireland may possibly be« found current in 
Engfaad or irt Scotland or in both. But that is no 
^ason why they should not be included here. 

o Influence of Irish. 

The Irish language Jias influenced our Irish- 
English speech in several-ways. To begin with ;*^t 

* B ^ 
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has determined the popular pronunciation,* in cer^iii 
coiribinations, of three English consonants, t, d, and 
th, but in a way‘(so far as t and d aro^Oncorped)'tha(- 
would not now‘be followed bj anyone even mode¬ 
rately welf educated. The sounds of Enfjluh i and 
d are not the same as those of the Irkh t and d ; 
and when the people began to exchange the Irish 
language for English, they did not quite abandon the 
Irish sounds of these two letters, but imported them 
into their English, especially u’Jic7i they came before r. 
That is why we hear among the people in every part 
of Ireland such vulgarisms as (for t) hitther, huttla.-, 
thrue', and (for d) laddher gladder), dij/ier ,cider), 
foddher, &c. Yet in other posi(;ons we sound < tnese 
loiters correctly, as in fat, footkdl, u-hite; bad, hide, 
wild, &c. No one, kowover uneducated, will mispr'j-^ 
nounce the t and d in such words as these. Why it Is 
that the Irish sound is retained before r and nci, in 
other combinations—why for instance the Irish 
pepple sound the ( and d incorrectly in platter and 
drive [platther, dhrive] and correctly m-, plate and 
dive —is a thing I cannot account for. • 

Aib for > the English th, it may be sa'd that thee 
general run of the.Irish people never sound it at all; 
for it is a very difficult sound to'"'anyone excepting a 
born Englishman, and also excepting a small pro¬ 
portion of those born and reared on the east coast 
of Ireland. It has two varieties of sqund, heard, in 
bath and bathe : and for these two our people use the 
Irish t and d, as heard in the words given above. 

A couple of centuries ago or more the peo^re had 
another substitute for this (in bathe) namely, 
which held its place for a considerable time, and this 
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sound was then considered,almost a national charac- 
tei^jiio; so tBat in-the song® of ^Lillibulers ’’the 
English;author**f the song puts this pronunciation 
ah Mfrough in the m3uth of the Irishmap Dere 
an ould prophecy found in a bog.’ It is still 
sometimes^ieard, but merely as a defect of speech of 
.it^Iividuals?— ‘ De books are here: dat one is yours 
an^jdis is mine.’ Danny Mann speaks this way all 
through Gerald Griffin’s ‘ Collegians.’ 

* There was, and to a small extent still is, a similar 
tendency—though not so decided—for the other sound 
of th (a^Pn bath ):—‘ I Iiad a hot bat this morning ; 
and’^ 'jemalned in it for tirty minutes ’: ‘ I thik it 
would-be well for you to go home to-day.’ 

Another influence*of the Irish language is on the 
leftefr s. In Irish, this letter in certain combinations 
is sounded 'lihf-^ same as the English sh ; and the 
people 'Hten—though not always—in similar com¬ 
binations, bring this sound into their English :— 

‘ He giSJvo me a blow of his fisht ’; ‘ he was whishlinty 
St.^Patricifif’s Day ’; ‘ Kilkenny is siclcxhty miles from 
this.’ You hear this sound very oftpn among the 
Inore uned’*fcated of our people. ' ” 

In imitation of thjs vulgar soutld of s, the letter’ 
z ofteii comes in for a similar change (though there 
is no such sound in the Irish language). Here the 
z ge|s the sound heard in the English words glazier, 
.braiied: —‘ He»bought a dozhen eggs ’; ‘ ’tis drizzhling 
rain ’; ‘ that is dizJmal news.’ 

The^eoond way in which our English is influenced 
by Irish is in vocabulary. When ou”, Irish fore- 
fatSiers began to adopt English, they brought with 
them from their native language many single Iri^h 
b2 
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words and used them—as best suited to express what 

thef ^eant—anxmg their*^ newly acquired English 
words; and thdse words^remain tofthis daj^ in the 
current Eng^isH of their descendants, and MfU I 
suppose remain for ever. And the {irocess still gobs 
on—though slowly—for as time passes,'Irish words 
are being adopted oven ip the English ■of the best 
educated people. There is ho need to give many 
examples here, for they will be found all througli 
this book, especially in the Vocabulary. I will 
instance the, single word tjalore “(plentiful) which 
you will now often see in English newspapers and 
periodicals. The adoption^ of Irish worths and 
plirases into English nowadays.is in great measure ■ 
due to the influence of Irishmen resident in England, 

• who write a large *proportion—indeed I think thp 
largest proportion—of the articles in English perio¬ 
dicals of every kind. Other Irish 'words ,‘'uch as 
shamrock, whiskey, bother, blarney, are now to be found 
^ii^gryEnglish Dictionary. Bmiiherecns too (broken 
bits after a smash) is a grand word, and gaining 
ground every day. Not very long ago I found it used 
in d:’public' speech in London by a Parliamentary 
candidate—an Englishman; and he would hardly 
have used it unless he believeS that it was i fairly 
intelligible to his audience. 

The third way tin which Irish influences our 
English is in idiom: that is, idiom borrowedifrom 
the Irish language. Of course the idioms were 
transferred about the same time as the single words 
of the vocabulary. This is by far the most*'inter- 
" esting and important feature. Its importance was 
pointed out by me in a paper printed twenty years 
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agj>, and it has been pro^jerW, dwelt upon by Miss 
Hayden, and :P|ofessor Hartog in ’ their recently 
writtan joint pape? n'entioned in the’Praiace. a^Most 
ol tfiese idiomatic phrases are simply translations 
frdm Irish,;’ and when the translations are literal, 
l^glishmeij often find it hard or impossible to under- 
’s'^d them. Jfor a phrase may be correct in Irish, 
biJt*incoAect, or oven unintelligible, in English when 
.translated word for word. Gerald Grifiin has pre¬ 
served more of thcs'e idioms (in ‘ TheCollegians,’ ‘ The 
Gainer,’ (Tales of a Jury-room,’ &c.) than any other 
wrikr ;®%nd, very near him come Charles Kickham 
,(in *• Knocknagow’)^ Crofton Croker (in ‘Fairy 
Legends’) and Edward Walsh. These four writers 
3,l?tiost exhaust the dialect of the.. South of Ireland. 

’ "On tke, other hand Carleton gives us the Northern 
dii^het .,very fdly, especially that of Tyrone and 
ea^ern ijlster; but he has very little idiom, the 
peculiarities he has preserved being chiefly in veqa-' 
bulary ar,^, pronunciation., 

Mr. Seumas MacMauus has in his books faithfully 
pictured tin dialect of Donegal (of whicl^S he Is a 
native) and of all north-west Ulstey. 3 

In the importatioh of Irish idiom into English, 
Irish writers of the present day are also making their 
influence felt, for I often come, across a startling 
Iris^ ^expression (in English words of course) in 
'some English magazine article, obviously written 
by one of my fellow-countrymen. Here I ought to 
remarlf that they do this with discretion and common 
se^se, for they always make sure that the Irish idiom 
they use is such as that any Englishman can under¬ 
stand it. * ’ 
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Ihere is a special cjiapter (iv) in ting book devoted 
to An^do-Irish ^phrases imported direct frpm Irim; 
but instance,« will be fouhd all ^through the ltoo]f. 

It is safe to state that by far the greatest n^^^hb»r 
of our Anglo-Irish idioms come from ^ the Irfch 
language. . » 

V ’ 
t 

Influence of Old Ewjlish and of Scotch. 


From the time of the Anglo-Ngrmaii invasion, in 
the twelfth century, colonies of English and of Welsh- 
English people were settled in Ireland—chidfdv in the 
eastern part—and they became particularly nu’.nerous 
in the time of Elizabeth, three or four centuries 
ago, when they were spread all over the country 
When these Elizabethan colonists, who were nea'Ay 
all English, settled down and made /nends with the 
natives and intermarried with them, great diimbfes 
,of them, learned to use the Irish language ; while 
the natives on their part learned English friim the 
newcomers. There was give and take in ©Very place 
whe^re the two peoples and the two languages mixed. 
And so the native Irish people learned to speak' 
‘Elizabethan English—the very language used by 
Shakespeare ; and in a very considerable degri^e the 
old Gaelic people and those of English descent retain 
it to this day. For our people are very conservative 
in retaining old customs and forms of ^^leech. '^any 
words accordingly that are discarded as old-fashioned 
—or dead and gone—in England, are still floucishing 
—alive and well—in Ireland. They are now regarded 
as vulgarisms by the educated—which no doubt they 
aiB—but they are (.vulgarisms of respectable origin, 
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ropresonting ^as they do the classical Englis|i of 
Hhakesjoe^are’s time. ’ ’, ,i 

Ii^tances of^is^will he found ^all through the 
hoolt; but I may here give a passing glance St such 
ptonuneiations as tay for tea, seeare for severe, desaive 
for deceive ^ and such words as sliver, lief, afeard, &c. 
^all of which will be formd mentioned farther on in 
tii« book. It may be said that hardly any of those 
, incorrect forms of speech, now called vulgarisms, 
used by our people, were invented by them; they are 
yearly all survivals ofjUsages that in* former times 
we>;e correct—in either English or Irish. 

In,?he reign of Janfes I.—three centuries ago—a 
large part of Ulstdr—nearly all the fertile land of 
of the nine counties—was handed over to new^ 
‘settlers,, chiefly Presbyterians from Scotland, the old 
CiUihoJic own^/3 being turned off. These settlors ot 
course*1arought with them their Scotch dialect, which 
remains almost in its purity among their d^cendan^ 
to this day. This dialect, it must bo observed, is 
cenfineS*to Ulster, while* the remnants of the Eliza¬ 
bethan Eijtglish are spread all over Irelapd. ^ 

As to fce third main source—the gradual growth 
of dialect among eair English-speaking people—it Is * 
not necessary to make any special observations about 
at here; as it will be found illustrated all through 
tlie book. 

dwing to*' these three influences, we speak in 
Ireland a very distinct dialect of English, which 
evorji educated and observant Englishman perceives 
the moment he sets foot in this country. It is most, 
marked among our peasantry; but in fact none of 
us aretfree from it, no matterohow well educated, 
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This does not mean that w,? speak bad English; for 
it is generally adinittecl that our people on the whoie, 
including the peasantry,, speak halter fehglish— 
neare* to ,,tl{e literary standa'rd—than the cerre,- 
sponding classes of England. This arises mainly-- 
so far as we are concerned—from the faOt that for 
the last four or five generations we have learned ok - 
English in a large degree from books, chiefly, throi^h 
the schools. 

So far as our dialectical expressions are vulgar or 
unintelligible?- those who are educated among us 
ought of course to avoid them. But outsifif; this a 
large proportion of our peculiar words and phi;ases 
are vivid and picturesque, and v/hen used with dis.: 
cretion and at the right time, give a sparkle to our, 
conversation; so that, I see no reason why we shouj^d 
wipe them out completely from our speech' so as to 
hide our nationality. To be hypercritical Aliere 'is 
often absurd and sometimes silly. 

I well remember on one occasion when !i was 
young in literature perpetrating a pretty strong 
Hibernicism in, one of my books. It was not for¬ 
bidding, But rather bright and expressive : and it 
passed off, and still' passes off' veijy well, for the book 
is still to the ftro. Some days after the publicttiion, 
a lady friend who was somewhat of a pedant and 
purist in the EngliA language, came to me with a 
look of grave concern—so solemn indeed thht it 
somewhat disconc'erted me—to direct my attention to 
the error. Her manner was absurdly exaggqivated 
considering the occasion. Judging from the serious 
face and the voice of bated bseath, you might almost 
imagine that I had,,committed a secret 'murder and 
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that she had come to inf«rm me that the corpse had 

jifst been found. * , 

« «■ 


CHAPTEE II. 

€> ® *• 

» AFFIEMING, ASS^SNl'lNG, AND SALUTING. 

^HE various Irish modes of affirming, denying, &c., 
will be understpod from the examples given in 
this short chapter better than fromc any general 
obsery^tioiis. 

i'has Iri^ nVl Id f6fi e [neel law* fo-say; it isn’t 
(lay ^et] is often used for emphasis in asseveration, 
^^even when personS are speaking English; but*’in 
ififs case the saying is often fumed into English. 
‘ Ttf the ‘master didn’t give Tim a tongue-dressing, 
yet ’ (which would be said either by day or 
by night): meaning he gave him a veyy severg 
scoldihg. ‘ When I saw the mad dog running af (me, 
if^I didif<t get a fright, neel-law-fo-say.’ 

‘ I went to town yesterday in all the rain, and if I 
’ didn’t get‘’a wetting there isn't a cottoner"in Cork ’ : 
meaning I got a veyy great wetti'fig., This saying fs 
very*’common in Munster; and wJwfeers in cotton 
were numerous in Cork when it was invented. 

A very usual emphatic ending to an assertion is 
seBn^n the •following:—‘ That horse is a splendid 
animal and no mistake.’ 

‘ 1'^ engaye you visited Peggy when you lyere in 
town ’: i.e. I assert it without much fear of con¬ 
tradiction ; I warrant.f> Much in the same sense 
we use I'M go bail :—‘ I’ll go bail,,you never got'iiiat 
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money you lent to Toni ’: ‘^An illigant song he cout 
sing* liil go bair (LeVer): ‘You didn’t meet yc^i 
linnet (i.e. your.girl—yoyr sweethfMj this evening 
I’ll gS bail’^(Eobert Dwyer Jdyce m ‘The BSauty 
of the Blossom Gate ^ , 

‘ I’ll hold you ’ introduces an assertion With some 
emphasis: it is really elliptical: I’ll hold you ^ 
wager: but always a fictitious wager]. I’ll hold ybu 
I’ll finish that job by one o’clock, i.e. I’ll warrant I 
will—you may take it from me tha^ I will. 

The phrase ‘ if you go to that of it ’ is often added 
on to a statement to give great emphasis, art^onnting 
almost to a sort'of defiance oi contradictibn o» oyipo- 
silion. ‘I don’t believe you could walk four'mile/; 

^ an hour': ‘Oh don’t you: I could then, or five|, 
if you go to that of if ’: ‘I don’t believe that Joe ijbe 
is half as good a hurler as his brotherBhil.' ' I can 
tell you he is then, and a great deal better ifiryou feo 
jo that of it.' Lowry Looby, speaking of St. Swithin, 
says :—‘ He was then, buried more than once ‘if you 
go to that of it.’ (Gerald Griffin : ‘ Coifegians ’: 
Mur^ster.) ^ 

‘Is it ‘cold outside doors?’ Eeply, ‘Aye is it,’* 
meaning ‘it is certainly.’ Anc-emphatip assertion 
(after the Gaelic construction) frequently he&'d is 
‘ Ah then, ’tis I that wouldn’t like to be in thg,t 
fight.’ ‘ Ah ’tis my* mother that will be delighte^.’ 

‘ What did he do to you ?’ ‘ He hit' me wifti his 
stick, so he did, and it is a great shame, so it is.’ 

‘I like, a cup of tea at night, so I do.’ Jn the 
South an expression of this kind is very often added 
on as a sort of clincher to ^ve emphasis. Simil&r 
ar^ the very usualcendings as seen in these a.sser- 
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tions :—‘ He is a great ^Id schemer, that’s what he 
: ‘ I spokS up to the master anvl sliowed jjjifc he 

was w®offg—^ 

I«&sked-a man on* day: ‘Well, Bow is thg,young 
dpctor going on in bis now place ?’ and'be replied 
‘Ah, how* but well'; which he meant to be very 
bnphatic:*and then he ^vent oh to give particulars. 

strong denial is‘ often expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing way: ‘ This day will surely be wet, so don’t 
forget your umbrella ’ : ‘ What a fool I am ’: as 
much as to say, ‘ 1 sboTikl be a fooi indeed to go 
witboj^‘ an umbrella to-day, and I think there’s 
no^rwirk hf a fool about me.’ ‘Now Mary don’t 
wait'for the last tra.m [from ITowtli] for there will be 
an awful crush.’ ‘What a fool I’d be ma’am.’ ‘^li 
It!#. Lory I thought you wei*e gone home [froir! 
tfie dan*6e^ two hours ago ’ : ‘ What a fool I am,’ 
i^plieSJjory (‘^Inocknagow ’), equivalent to ‘ I hadn’t 
the least notion of making such a fool of myself 
whil# there’s such fun here.’ This is heard every¬ 
where iftplreland, ‘ from “the centre all round to the 
sea.’ 

Much ^kin to this is Nelly Donovahte reply to 
Ihlly Heffernan jvho had made some flattering 
rem«rk to her :—‘ Arrah now Billy what sign of a 
{pol do you see on me ? ’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) 

An emphatic assertion or assent: ‘ Yesterday was 
v$ry^wet.’ Heply:—‘You may say it was,’ or ‘you 
may well say that.’ 

‘I’^ greatly afeard he’ll try to injure me.’ Answer: 

—‘ ’Tis fear for you ’ (emphasis on for), meaning 
““you have good reaspn to be afeard ’ : merely a” 
translation of the Irish w eagal duitse, 
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‘ Oh I’ll pay you what I Otwe you.’ ‘ ’Tis a pity you 
woufdrh’t indeed/ says'the other, a satirical reply, 
meaning ‘ of. course you 'vill and no' thanks? to you 
for the:':; lyh^’d expect otherwise ?’ . 

‘I am going to the fair to-morrow, as I ^ivant to buy 
a couple of cows.’ Keply, ‘ I know,’ as mucli as to 
say ‘I see,’ ‘I understand.’ This is one of oui 
commonest terms of assent. 

An assertion or statement introduced by the words 
‘ to tell God’s truth ’ is always understood to bo 
weighty and somewhat unexpected, the introductory 
words being given as a guarantee of its truthHave 
you the rest of 'the money you owe me A'eady now 
James ? ’ ‘ Well to tell God’s tiuth I was not able 
to'lnake it all up, but I can give you £5.’ 

Another guarantee of the same kind, ^hough not' 
quite so solemn, is ‘ my hand to you,’ or ‘ I give you 
my hand and word.’ ‘ My hand to you I’ll‘never 
rest till the job is finished.’ ‘ Come and hunt with 
me dn the wood, and my hand to you we shalfsoon 
have enough of victuals for both of us.’ (Clarence 
Mangan in Ir. Pen. Journ.) 

it 

n ‘ I’ve seen—and tieiC’s my hand to you I only say*' 
what’s true— 

A many a one n ith twice your stock not half so proud 
as you.’ (Clauunck Manoan.) 

‘ Do you know your Catechism ? ’ Answer, ‘ What 
would ail me not to know it ? ’ meaning ‘ of course I 
do—'twould be a strange thing if I didn’t.’ ‘ Ejpyou 
think you can make that lock all right?’ ‘Ah 
*^what would ail me,’ i.e., ‘ no doubt I can—of course 
I c^fi; if I couldn’t, do that it would be a s.uie sign 
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that something was amis^ with me—that something 
ailed me.’ ’ * *, • * 

‘ Beljeife To«> and who’jl believe^ yon,’: a way of 
sayylg that Tom is'liot telling truth.* , v 

emphatic ‘yes’ to a statement is often expressed 
in the following way:—‘This is a real wet day.’ 
^swer, ‘ r believe you.’ I think you made a good 
bargain,with Tim aboul that field.’ ‘ I believe you I 
di^.’ 

’ A person who is offered anything he is very willing 

to take, or asked to do anything he is anxious to do, 

oi'ten ^swers in this way‘ James, would you take 

a gfks^kof punch ?’ or ,‘,Tom, will yofi dance with my 

sister*in the next round?’ In either case the answer 

is, ‘ Would a duck ^wim ?’ * 

% « * 
, “A weak sort of assent is often expressed in this 

way:—‘W?ll you bring Nelly’s book to her when you 
aJe'goAig home, Dan ?’ Answer, ‘ I don’t mind,’ or 
‘ 1 don’t mind if I do.’ , , 

To Express unbelief in a statement or disbelief* in 
the usefaJness or effectiveness of any particular line 
of action, a person says ‘that’s all,in my eye^’ or 
“ ‘ ’Tis all ip'my eye, Betty Martin—0 ’; bift this last 
is regarded as slang;, '* 

ScKietimes an unusual or unexpected statement is 
introduced in the following manner, the introductory 
words being usually spoken quibkly :—‘ N^ow do you 
kimotwhat I’m going to tell you —that ragged old 
chap has £200 in the bank.’ In Derry they malje 
it—‘ ^ow listen to what I’m going to say.’ 

In some parts of the South and West and North¬ 
west, servants and others have a way of replying 
to directions that at first sounds strange or e'nen 
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disre^ectful:—‘ Biddy, go vp please to the drawing¬ 
room asd bring me down the needle and thread anil 
stocking you will, find on the table.’ ' • Tlia^ Afill do 
ma’amj* replies Biddy, and off she goes and brings 
them. But this is their way of saying ‘ yes ma’am,,’ 
or ‘ Very well ma’am. 

So also you say to the hotoljkeeper ;—‘ Can I liav<^ 
breakfast please to-inorrow morning at 7 o’oloclyV’ 

‘ 'I’hat will do sir.’ This reply in fact expresses the 
greatest respect, as much as to say, ‘^A word from you 
is quite enough.’ 

‘ I caught the thief at my potatoes.’ ‘ No," but did 
you ? ’ i.e., is it possible you did so ? A veiy common 
exglamation, especially in Ulster.' 

‘ Oh man ’ is a common exclamation to render an 
assertion more emphatic, and sometimes to express- 
surprise ;—‘ Oh man, you never saw such a fine race 
as we had.’ In Ulster they duplicate it, with 4111 the 
same, application :—‘ Oh man-o-man that’s great 
raid.’ ‘ Well John you’d hardly believe it, Tuut I 
got £50 for my horse to-day at the fair.*" Be ply, 

‘ Oh<man t>jat’c a fine price.’ 

‘ Never fear ’ is heard constantly in many parts 
of Ireland as an expression of - assurance ‘ Now 
James don’t forget the sugar.’ ‘Never fear ma'am.’ 

‘ All never fear there will bo plenty flowers in that 
garden this year.’ ‘You will remember to have 
breakfast ready at 7 o’clock.’ ‘Never fe&r sir,’rhean- 
iug ‘ making your mind easy on the point-^it will be 
all right.’ lYerer fear is merely a translation pi the 
. equally common Irish phrase, nd bi heagal art. 

k^ost of our ordinary salutations are translatiofis 
frdin Irish. (Jo m-beannuigJie Dia dhuit is (.literally 
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‘ May God bless you,’ or VGod bless you ’ which is a 
usila,! salutati6n in English. The (Commonest,of all 
our salute? is ‘ Go^ save yoji,’ or (for a person enter¬ 
ing »*house) ‘ God safb all hero ’; and the response is 
‘ God*save you kindly ’ (‘Knocknagow’); where Mndly 
means ‘ of'a like kind,’ ‘ in like manner,’ ‘ similarly. 

• il^sother bu? less usual response" to the same saluta¬ 
tion is, ‘And you too,’ which is appropriate. (‘ Knock¬ 
nagow.’) ‘ God save all here ’ is used all over Ireland 

'except in the ex^treme North, where it is hardly 
understood. 

■ To tjw’ordinary salutation, ‘ Good-morrow,’ which 
is h^aud everywhere, the usual respbnse is ‘ Good- 
'lyorro'w kindly.’ ‘Morrow Wat,’ said Mr. Lloyd. 
^Morrow kindly,’ feplied Wat. (‘ Knocknagow.') 
‘.TlJb top of the morning to you is used everywhere, 
North ariS'^outh. 

‘In sSme places if a woman throws out water at 
night at the kitchen door, she says first, ‘ B^eware of 
the wSter,’ lest the ‘good people’ might happen»to 
be ^passifig at the time, ’and one or more of them 
might get sjilashed. . ^ 

* A visitor coming in and finding the ihmily at 

dinner ‘Much good may it do'you.’ ’ 

In wery old times it was a custom for workmen on 
c(jpipleting any work and delivering it finished to 
give it their blessing. This blessihg was called abarta 
• (atf'oM word,not used in modern Irish), and if it was 
omitted the workman was subject to a fine to be 
deduced from his hire equal to the seventh part of 
the cost of his feeding. {Senchus Mor and ‘ Cormao a 
, Gfossary.’) It was especially incumbent on women 
to bless,the work of other won^n. This custom, 
which is more than a thousand vears old. has 
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descended to our day; for *he people on coming up 
to per^ns engaged in work of any kind always siJy 
‘ God bless your^ work,’ oy its equiyitbnt dfiginal in 
Irish, m-b{a7inuighe Dia air Viiur 71-obair, (Sei*^ my 
‘ Social History of Ancient Ireland,’ ii., page 824.) 

In modern times tradesmen have perverted this 
pleasing custom intd a new channel not so praise¬ 
worthy. On the completion of any work, suph a? a 
building, they fix a pole with a flag on the highest 
point to ask the employer for his blessing, which 
means money for a drink. 


e CHAPTER III. 

ASSERTION BY NEGATIVE OP OPPOSITE. 

h .j « 

Assertions are often made by using ahe negative of 
the opposite assertion. ‘ You must be hungry now 
Tom, ariS this little rasher will do you no hann,’ 
meaning it will do you good. An old map has tired 
himself dancing and says:—‘ A glass of whiskey will 
do u>i no harm dfter that.’ (Carleton.) A bdy occupy-c 
ing a furnished house at the seaside near Dublin 
said to the boy who had charge of the premises:— 

‘ 'There may be burglars about here; wouldn’t it be 
well for you to come and close the basement shutters 
at night ? ’ ‘ Why then begob ma’am, 'twovld, M, no 
har-um.’ Here is a bit of rustic information (from 
Eimerick) that might be useful to food experts:— 

(I 

‘ Eye bread will do you good, 

, Barley bread will do you no harm, ' 

o Wheaten bread will sweeten your blood, 

^ Oaten bread will strengthen your arm.* 
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This curious way of sp<!al(ing, which is very general 
iiiuong all classes of people In Ireland and 'n every 
part ofttiTe couhtfy, is oftei^ used in tlielrish language, 
JVorti which we^ havff imported it into' oijr Ihnglish. 
IJerS are a few Irish examples ; but they might be 
multiplied indefinitely, and some others will be found 
through this chapter. In the'Irish tale called ‘ The 
Uattle of Gavra,’ the narrator says;—[The enemy 
slew a large company of our army] ‘ and that was no 
great help to us.’ In ‘ The Colloquy,’ a piece much 
older than ‘ The Battle of Gavra,’ Kylta, wishing to 
tell his» audience that when the circumstance he is 
reMtiag occurred he was very young, expresses it by 
.sayitig[at that time] ‘ I myself was not old.’ 

One night a poet was grossly insulted: ‘ On the 
.I'HOrrow he rose and he was not thankful.’ (From the 
very oM "Irish tale called ‘ The Second Battle of 
M5ytiS|^ ’: Kev. Celt.) 

Another old Irish writer, telling us thaj; a certaip 
comjJany of soldiers is well out of view, expresses it 
in this*»ay ;—Ni fkuil in cuire gan chleith, literally, 

‘ the company is not without concealpient.’ 

• How clbsely these and other old models are imi¬ 
tated in our English will be seeh from the following 
examples from every part of Ireland:— 

‘ I can tell you Paddy Walsh is no chicken now,’ 
meaning he is very old. The Same would be said of 
an aid maido:—‘ She’s no chicken,’ meaning that she 
is old for a girl. 

‘ How are your potato gardens going on this year ? ’ 
‘ Why then they’re not too good ’; i.e. only middling 
er bad. 

A usual remark among us conyeying mild ap^uoval 
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is ‘^that’snot bad,’ A Dublin boy asked me one day : — 
‘Maybe you wouldn’t'have e’er a penny that you’d 
give me, sic ? ’ i.e., ‘ Have you a peiVny to give me ?’ 

‘ You './ouldd't like to have a cup of 4;ea, would you ’ ’ 
An invitation, but not a cordial one., This is a 
case of ‘ will you was never a good^fellow ’ (for which 
see Vocabulary). - ^ 

‘ No joke ’ is often used in the sense of ‘ I'ery 
serious.’ ‘ It was no joke to be caught in our boat 
in such a storm as that.’ ‘ The loss of flO is no joke 
for that poor widow.’ 

‘ As for Sandy he worked lika a downright demo>isher— 
Bare as be is, yet his lick is noipoHsher,* 

* (Thoma.8 Mookb in the early part of his career.) 

You remark that a certain person has'some fault, 
he is miserly, or extravagant, or disJionest, Aft.: 'and 
a bystander replies, * Yes indeed, and ’tisn’t to-day 
or,“yesterday it happened him’—meaning Jhat it 
is a fault of long standing. *.'•> 

A tyrannical or unpopular person goes away or 
dies'*:—‘ There’s many a dry eye after him.’ (Kil-- 
dare.) - ,, ' 

‘ Did Tom do your work as satisfactorily as D?.vy ? ’ 

‘ Oh, it isn’t alike ’: to imply that Tom did the work 
very much better than Davy. 

‘Here is the newspaper; and’tisn’t muchoyon’Il 
find in it.’ 

* ‘ Is Mr. O’Mahony good to his people?’ ‘ Oh,indeed 
he is no great things ’: or another way of saying it:— 

‘ He’s no great shakes.’ ‘ Hpw do you like your new 
hi^ftse?’ ‘Oh then he’s no great shakes’- 7 -or‘he’s 
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• not much to boast of.* L%ver has this in a song :— 

‘ Y®u think tbb Blakes are no "great" shakes.’ fiat I 
think it ftlso aSe^ in Eng^^ind, ^ ,, 

A qpnsequential ma% who carries his*hqad >sither 
higjiei!’ than he ought:—‘ He thinks no small beer of 
himself.’ ■ 

, ‘i^rs. Slattery gets a harmless fall off the form 
she‘j,is sitting on, and is so frightened that she 
asks of the person who helps her up, ‘ Am I 
killed ? ’ To which^he replies ironically—‘ Oh there’s 
great fear of you.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) » 

[Alicf^yan is a very purty girl] ‘ and she doesn’t 
wan(?’to«be rftminded of ihat same either.’ (‘ Knock- 
hagow!’) • 

A man has got a heavy cold from a wetting anS 
stiy^f ‘ That wetting did me no good,’ meaning ‘it did 
me*grejft harm.’ 

‘•I’hei^ a man outside wants to see you, sir,’ says 
Charlie, our office attendant, a typical ^uthern 
Irishman. ‘ What kind is he Charlie? does he loek 
like^a feMsw wantipg money ? ’ Instead of- a direct 
affirmative, Charlie answers, ‘ Why th.en sir I dqn’t 
think he’ll give you much anywfty.’ " 

‘ Are people buriock there now ? 'T asked of a man 
regard«ig an old graveyard near Blessington in 
Wicklow. Instead of answering ‘ very few,’ he 
replied: ‘ Why then not too mahy sir.’ 

. Wtefc the roads are dirty—deep in mire—‘ there’s 
f fine walking overhead.’ . 

In the Irish Life of St. Brigit we are told of a 
certain chief:—‘ It was not his will to sell the bond- 
jnaM,’ by which is meant, it was his will not to s^ll 
her. 


9 . 
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^ in our modern speeuh the father says to the 
son;—•* It is npt my wish that you "should go ' tc 
America at all* hy which he meahs tEe^positive 
assertion ^It is my wish tli^ yoq, should nots^o.’, 
Tommy says, ‘ Oh, mother, I forgot to bring you 
the sugar.’ ‘I wouldn’t doubt ^ou,’ answers the 
mother, as much as to say^ ‘It is just what I’d expect 
from you.’ ^ 

When a message came to Bory from absent friends, 
tliat they were true to Ireland:— „ 

‘ “ My sotvi, I never doubted them ” said Rory of 
the hill.’ (Charles Kickham.) , 

‘ It wouldn’t be wishing yon a pound note eo do so 
and so ’: i.e. ‘ it would be as bad as the loss of a pound, 
or it might cost you a pound. Often used as a sort of 
threat to deter a person from doing it.’ 

‘ Where do you keep all your monev? ’ ‘ Oh, indeed, 
it’s not much 1 hare ’: merely translated from l^ie 
Gaelic, Vi niordn ata agum. 

To a silly foolish fellow:—‘ There’s a great deal of 
sense outside your head.’ 

‘ The opiy sure way to conceal evil is not to do it.’ 

‘ I don’t think very’^much of these horsets,’ meaning 
‘ I have a low opinion of them.’ 

‘ I didn’t pretend to understand what he "'said,’ 
appears a negative statement; but it is really one of 
our ways of making a positive one :—‘ I pretended 
not to understand him.’ To the samd class Beloiigs 
blie common expression ‘I don’t think’:— ‘1 don’t 
think you bought that horse too dear,’ meaning ‘ I 
think you did not buy him too dear ’; ‘ I don’t think 
this day will be wet,’ equivalent to ‘ I think it will' 
tidt be wet.’ 


O 
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Lowry Looby is telliag how a lot of fellows 
atWked Hardress Oregan, who defends himself 
successfully:—' ’Ah, it isn’t a goose, or a duck they 
lyid (» do with when ?hey came across M». Cfegan.’ 
(Gerald Griffin.) Another way of expressing the 
same idea often heard;—‘ He’s no sop (wisp) in the 
»r6«d’; i.e. ‘ he’s a 8tro)(ig “brave fellow.’ 

was not too wise oi yon to buy those cows as 
the market stands at present,’ i.e. it was rather 
'foolish. 

I wouldn’t be .sorry, to get a gla§s of wine,’ 
meanin 3 “* ‘ I would be glad.’ 

Ap uflpopular person Is going away:— 

^ s 

' ‘Joy be with'him and a bottle of moss, 

* •M. And if ho don’t return he's CiO great loss.’ 

‘ j^ow are you,to-day, James ? ’ 

*^’Indeea I can’t say that I’m very well ’: meaning 
‘ I am rather ill.’ » o’ 

* You had no right to titke that book without my 
leave ’; meaning ‘ You were wrong in taking it—it 
was wrong pf you to take it.’ ^ A translatiqji of'.the 
frish ni cutr duit. ‘A bad rightis stronger than, 
‘ no right.’ ‘ You IPave no right to speak ill of my 
uncle‘’is simply negation:—‘ You are wrong, for you 
ha#’e no reason or occasion to speak so.’ ‘A bad 
right you have to speak ill of my uncle : ’ that is to 
‘say,* ‘ ^ou are doubly wrong ’ [for he once did you a 
great service]. ‘ A bad right anyone would have tO 
call Nad a screw’ [for he is well known for his 
generosity]. (‘ Knocknagow.’) Anotlier way of ap- 
»plying the word—in the sense of duty —is seen, in 
the following:—A member at aft Urban Council 
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inepting makes offensi'^e remark and refuse^ to 
withdl-aw it: when another retorts* You have a 
right to withdraw it i«. ‘ it is your duty.'^ So 
‘ You^hava a right to pay your debts.’ ' ^ 

‘Is your present farm as Jarge as the one you 
left ? ’ Reply :—‘ Well indeed it doesn’t want much 
of it.’ A common expression, and borrowed flOiil 
the Irish, where it is still more usual. The Irish 
beaiinaeh (‘little but’) and acht via beag {‘but only 
a little ’) are both used in the above sense (‘doesn’t 
want much '), equivalent to^the English almost. 

A person is asked did he ever see a ghost. If his ' 
reply is to be negative, thb invariable way of ex¬ 
pressing it is; ‘I never saw anything worse than 
myself, thanks be tjo God.’ , 

A person is grumbling without cause^^making'out 
that he is struggling in some difSculty—^suc^ as 
poverty—and the people will say to him ironically ; 

‘ Oh hew bad you are.’ A universal Irish phrase 
afnong high and low. 

A person gives a really good present to a girl:— 
11-3 di^alt affront her by that present.’, (Patterson ; 
Antrim and Down.) ' 

How we cling to this form of expression—or 
rather how it clings to us—is seen in the following 
extract from the Dublin correspondence of one of Ahe 

London newspapers of December, 1909 :—‘Mr..,- 

is not expected to be returned to parliament at the 
general election ’; meaning it is expected that he will 
not be returned. So also:—‘ How is poor Jack Fox 
to-day ? ’ * Oh he’s not expected ’; i.e. not expected to 
liye,—he is given over. This expression, not expected, i» 
^ very common 1 Asli phrase in oases of death sickness. 
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■" IDIOMS. DERIVED FROM THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

«Ii»this cbapter I am obliged fb quote the original 
Ii'iijlh passages a good deal as a guarantee of authen¬ 
ticity for the satisfaction of Irish scholars: but for 
' those who have no Irish the translations will answer 
equally well. Besides |he examples I have brought 
togetlipsAere, many others will be found all through 
thebook. ' I have already remarke'fl that the great 
‘ ipajofity of our idiomatic Hibernian-English sayings 
are derived from the Irish language. ^ 

^hen existence or modes of existence are predicated 
in Irisfi Ify the verb td or atd (English is), the Irish pre- 
p(feitioh(W (English in) in some of its forms is always 
used, often with a possessive pronoun, whjich giveq 
rise tda very curious idiom. Thus, ‘ he is a masen ’ 
is in Iri^if td si ’n a siiaor, which is literally he is in 
his mason ; ‘ I am standing ’ is ta mi a in' sheasamh, 
*lit; I am in my standing. Thil* explains thi’ common 
Anglo-Ifish form of. expression f—‘ He fell on the 
-I'oad «'Out of his standing ’; for as he is ‘ in his 
sl;p,nding ’ (according to the Irish) when he is stand¬ 
ing^ up, he is ‘ out of his standing ’ when he falls. 

• TMs ^iom with in is constantly translated literally 
into English by the Irish people. Thus, instead pf 
saying^ ‘ I sent the wheat thrashed into corn to the 
mill, and it came home as flour,’ they will rather say, 
f ‘ I sent the wheat in com to the mill, and it came 
home im^our' Here the in denotes identity: ‘ "f eur 
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hair is in a wisp ’; i.e. it ks a wisp: ‘ My eye is^in 
whey in my heacl,’ i.e. it is whey. (John Keegan in 
Ir. Pen. Joivrn.), i o ' 

Butuin jdium closely resemliling tjiis, and in 'some 
respects identical with it, exists in Englisih (though it 
has not been hitherto noticed—so far as I am aware) 
—as may be seen from the following examples 
‘ The Shannon . . . rushed through Athlone in. a 
deep and rapid stream (Macaulay), i.e. it wns a deep 
and rapid stream (like our expressiem ‘ Your handker¬ 
chief is in ribbons ’). i , 

‘Where heave? tlie tiiif in many,a moulderin-jheaT).’ 

(Gkav’b ‘fel“gy.’) 

'■ ‘ Hence hards, like Pioteua, long in vain tied down, 

Escape «» monsters and amaze the town.’ »- 

(Pors: ‘'P.unohd.')'' 

‘The bars forming the front and rear edge*? of ea'ch 
plane [ 0 / the flying-machine] are always in one 
piefe’(Daily Mail). Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ says, ‘Ilaugh 
in thunder’ (meaning I laugh, and my'laugh is 
thunder). ‘ The greensand and chalk were continued 
across th’e weald in a great dome.’ (Lord Avebury.) 

' ‘ Just to the right of him Wvre the while-robed 
bishops in a group.’ (Daily Mail.) ‘ And men in 
nations’ (Byron in ‘ The Isles of Greece’): ‘ TJje 
people came in tens" and twenties ’: ‘ the rain c^e 
down in torrents ’; ‘ I’ll take £10 in "gold ahd ‘the 
rQSt in silver’: ‘the snow gathered in a heap.’ 
‘ The money came [home] sometimes in spegie and 
sometimes in goods ’ (Lord Rothschild, speech in 
House of Lords, 29th November, 1909), exactly lilie 
• the corn came heyne in flour,’ quoted above. The 
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preceding examples do not quite fully represent 
the^' Irish idibin in its entirety, inasmuch a,? 'tlie 
possessivf# l^ronollBiP are a)?sent. I^ut ^ even these 
ai;;e siimetimes found," as in the familiar phrases, 
‘thfi people^ came in their hundreds.’ ‘You are 
in your thousands’ [here at the meeting], which i.s 
an#8xact reproduction of ,tlie Gaelic phrase in the 
Irisl^ cla,?sical story :— Atn sihh in hhur n-ealaibh, 

‘ y’e are swans ’ (lit. ‘ Ye are in your swans ’). 

When mere existence is predicated, the Gaelic ann 
(in it, i.e. ‘ in existence ’) is used, as otd meachta ann, 

' there j^;snow ’; lit. ‘ there is snow there,’ or ‘ there 
is srfbw*''n ft,’i.e. in exirtonce. The' ann should be 
left t)iank in English translation, i.e. having no 
proper representative. But our people will not let ft 
go fW,ste; they bring itintotbeir English in the form 
of either 'in it or there, both of which in this con- 
strtlctiofi,carry ihe meaning of in (xietejice, Mrs. 
Donovan says to Bessy Morris :—‘ Is it yourself 
that’s 1 %ft?’ (‘Knocknagow ’), which would stancfiin 
correct Ifich An tuna atd 'ann ? On a Sunday one 
man insults and laughs at another, wpo says, ‘ Only 
for the day that’s in it I’d mttke you lau^i at ihe 
wrong si'de of youijv mouth ’: ‘ foe weather that’s' 
in it iis very hot.’ ‘ There’s nothing at all there 
(ii^ existence) as it used to be ’ (Gerald Griffin: 
‘Collegians’): ‘this day is bad'for growth, there’s 
a sharp east wind there.’ 

I do not find this use of the English preposition in 
—nam^, to denote identity—referred to in English 
dictionaries, though it ought to be. 

' The same mode of expressing existence by an or 
in is found in the Ulster and ^cotoh phrase 'fer 
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to be alone, which is as foj^lows, always bringfng in 
the‘personal pronoun'.—‘I am in luy lone,’ ‘he^'is 
in bis lone, ’ ‘ they are in their ione or more 
comn^nly’omitting the preposition (though'^it is 
always understood): ‘ She is living her lone.’ All 
these expressions are merely translations from Gaelic, 
in which they are constantly used; I am in ^y 
lone ’ being from Td me afn' aonar, where am’- is 
‘in my’ and aonar, ‘lone.’ Am’ aonar sea^'do 
Wiiossrt, ‘ Once as I was alone.’ (Old Irish Seng.)' 
In north-w^t Ulster they sometimes use the pre¬ 
position by : —‘ To come home by his lone ’, (Seumas 
Mac Manus). Observe the vjord lone is always made 
lane in Scotland, and generally, in Ulster ; and'these 
expressions or their like will be ■^found everywhere in 
Burns or in any other Scotch (or Ulster) dialect wiii’tel. 

Prepositions are used in Irish where‘It‘‘might'be 
wrong to use them in corresponding consk'uctipns 
in English. Yet the Irish phrases are continually 
trffoslated literally, which gives rise to many incorrect 
dialect expressions. Of this many examples will be 
found in what follows. 

‘*He pal lies on mo ’; a form of expiession often 
• heard. This might have one ^or the other of two 
meanings, viz. either ‘ he accused me of telling lies,’ 
or ‘ he told lies about me.’ 

‘ The tinker took fourpence out of that kettle,’ l.e. 
he earned 4a!. by mending it. St. Patrick .leff'his 
name on the townland of Kilpatrick: that nickname 
remained on Dan Eyan ever since. 

‘ He was vexed to me ’ (i.e. with me); ‘ f was at 
him for half a year’ (with him); ‘ You could find'nc^ 
f^Alt to it ’ (with it). All these are in use^ 
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j‘I took ttie medicine*’according to tbe dootoi’) 
order, but I found myself nothing ,jihe better* of it. 
‘You have' a good time of it.’ I ,£ndj, in Dickeai 
feowOTer (in hi? owii words) that thd’ iyindfi ‘was 
obviously determined to make a night of it.’ (See 
p. 10 for a peculiarly Irish use of of it.) 

■ the Irish poem ^Bean na d-TH m-Bo, ‘ The 
\^aman«.of Three Cows,’ occurs the expression, As do 
bholacht nd bi teann, ‘ Do not be haughty out of your 
cattle.’ This i% a form of expression constantly 
Ijjsard in English;—‘ l\e is as proud <88 a peacock 
out o/'»hfs rich relations.’ So also, ‘ She has great 
thoii^lR out of him,’ i.c. She has a Very good opinion 
af him. (Queen’s GO.) 

, ‘ I am without a penny,’ i.e. I haven’t a penny 
v^f-y fomgion : a translation from the equally 
coi^mon Irish ^expression, td me gan pinghm. 

*Tn ais*Irish love song the young man tells us that 
he had been vainly trying to win over the oolleeQ 
le, bliadhain agus le Id, which Petrie coiTectly (imt 
noi literally) translates ‘ for a year and for a day.’ 
^As the Iris^ preposition le signifies ^eitb^ the l^ieral 
translation would be ‘ with a'year and w?/i a day,’ 
which would be ihcorrect Eng'lish. Yet the un¬ 
educated people of the South and West often 
adopt this translation; so that you will hear such 
e^essions as ‘ I lived in Cork with three years.’ 

There is a'n idiomatic use of the Irish preposition 
air, ‘on,’ before a personal pronoun or before.a 
persoi^al name and after an active verb, to intimate 
injury or disadvantage of some kind, a violation of 
right or claim. Thus, Do bhuail Seumas mo ghadhar 
orm [where orm is air me] , ‘ James struck my*’dog 
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onjne,' where on m6ans to my, detriinent,ipm 
violatcon of my right, &c. Chaill mo sgian orm ; 
he lost my. knife on me.' ^ , 

Thie mo^ of expression exists i» the oldest Irish 
as well as in the colloquial languages. - both Irish 
and English—of tb§ present day. Whep St. Patrick 
was spending the Lent on Croagh Patrick 'vlie' 
demons came to torment him in the shape? of gr?,at 
black hateful-looking birds: and the Tripartite Life, 
composed (in the Irish language^- in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, says, ‘ The mountain was filled with great sooty- 
black birds on him' (to his torment or de.iinj^nt). 
In '■ The Battle of Eossnaree,’ Carbery, directipg his 
ipen how to act against Conor, his enemy, tells them 
to send some of thgir heroes re tuargnin a cr 

Conchobar, ‘to smite Conor’s shield on»»(i%«.( The 
King of Ulster is in a certain hostol, and w^heij, his 
enemies hear of it, they say :—‘ We are’ pleased 
atuthat'for we shall [attack and] take the„hostel 
o7l him to-night.’ (Congal, Claringnoach.) It occurs 
also in the Anna of Colurakille—the oldest of all— 
thongh J qannot lay my hand on the passage. 

This is one of the commonest of our Aiiglo-Irish 
idioms, so that a few examples ■^ill be sufficient. 

‘ I saw thee . . . thrice on Tara's champions win the goal/ 

(Feuguson : ‘Lays of the Western Gad/) 

I once heard a grandmother—an educated .Pi^lin 
lady—say, in a charmingly petting way, to her little 
grandchild who came up crying:—‘ What did they 
do to you on me—did they beat you on me ? '■' 

The Irish preposition ag —commonly translated 
‘ for ’ in this connexion—is used in a sense much 
\il<e air, viz. to cktry an idea of some sort of injury 
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to ,^he person representedoby the noun or pronoun. 
Typical examples are: one fellow threatening anotlier 
says, ‘I’M 6rGalt''}«)ur headj/or you\: oy, ‘I’ll soon 
settle iis Msh fox, This of course* also oomes 

from Irish; , Our scoilt an plaosg aiye, ‘ so that he 
broke his skull for him ’ (Battle of Gavra); Do 
yhgtihrr a reim aige heo, ‘^he> shortened his career for 
hiipqj (‘The Amadan M6r.’) See‘On’in Vocabulary. 

There is still another peculiar usage of the English 
preposition for, whjch is imitated or translated from 
th^ Irish, the corresponding Irish preposition here 
being twi’. In this case the prepositional phrase is 
ftddett ofi, not to denote* injury,“but co express some 
scart of mild depreciation:—‘ Well, how is your new 
liijrse getting on ? ’ ‘ Ah, I’m tired of him for a horse: 
he l^iyile gpod.’ A dog keeps up* a continuous bark¬ 
ing, 5 ,nc^a persoi),says impatiently, ‘ Ah, choke you for 
a cfog ’ (nsay you be choked). Lowry Looby, who has 
been appointed to a place and is asked hojv he is 
going on with it, replies,, ‘To lose it I did for>a 
•place.' (‘t'ollegians.’) In the Irish story of Bodach 
an Ohota Loi'Jitna (‘The Clown with the G^ey Coajt’), 
tlie Bodach offers Ironbones slome bones bo pick, 
on which Ironbones 3ies into a passion; and Mangan, 
the translator, happily puts into the mouth of the 
Bedach :—‘ Oh, very well, then we will not have 
any .more words about them, for bones.' Osheen, 
talking'* in a Ijueruloua mood about all his com¬ 
panions—the Fena—having left him, says, [were I 
in my %rmer condition] Ni glwirfinn go brdth oirvibh, 
•mar Fheinn, ‘ I would never call on you, for Fena.’ 
This last and its like are the models on which the 
Anglo-Irish phrases are formed. « 
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‘Pf you ’ (where not intended for off) is very 
frequemtly used, in the sense of from you ; ‘ I’ll take 
the stick of,you >vhether you like it or hot.’ ' Of you ’ 
is herr simply a translation ot the Irish Uiot, which 
is always used in this connexion in Irich : bainpad 
diot k, ‘ I will take it of you.’ In Irish phrases like 
this the Irish uait (‘from you’) is not used; 11 it 
were the people would say ‘ I’ll take it from -you,' not 
of you, (Russell.) 

‘ Oh that news was on the paper yesterday.’ ‘ I 
went on thcf train to Kingstown.’ Both these a”e 
often heard in Dublin and elsewhere. ~ Correct 
speakers generally use in in such cases. IfAther 
Higgins and Kinahan.) 

In some parts of^ Ulster they use the preposition 
on after to be manned: —‘ After Peggy .M'Ojie bad 
been married on Long Micky I)iver ’ (Sheyinas 
MacManus). 

I I To make a speech takes a good deal out of me,’ i.e. 
tires me, exhausts me, an expression heard very often 
among all classes. The phrase in italics is merely 
the^ translp.tion of a very common Irish, expression, 
baineann s& rud eigin asam, it takes something out 
*of me. ‘ 

‘ I am afraid of her,’ ‘ I am frightened at her,’ are 
both correct English, meaning ‘ she has frightensd 
me ’: and both are expressed in Donegal by * I am 
afeard for her,’ ‘ I am frightened for her,’ wfierb in 
both cases for is used in the sense of ‘ on account 
of.’ 

' In Irish any sickness, such as fever, is said to be 
on a person, and this idiom is imported into English.' 
If a person wishest-to ask ‘ What ails you?’-he often 
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,giv^ it the form of ‘ WHht i^ on j^ou ?’ (Ulster), 
which is exactly the English of Cad e tin ort ? * 

A visitor *stan^s» up to go. ‘What harry is on 
yo« A ihild uivitation to stay on (Armagh)'.’ In 
the 6outh, ‘ What hurry are you in ? ’ 

She had nose on her, i.e. looked sour, out of 
bunjftur {‘ Knocknagow "Much used in the South. 

‘ Ttjpy nerer asked me had I a mouth on me ’: uni¬ 
versally understood and often used in Ireland, and 
meaning ‘ they nev*r offered me anything to eat or 
^ drjjjk.’ • ’ 

I fin* Hark Twain using the same idiom :—[an 
ojd h»r^] ‘^ad a neclf on him like a bowsprit’ 
(‘ innocents Abroad ; but here I think Mark 
shpws a touch of the Gaelic brus^, wherever he got 

‘ I Jiri^d to kngck another shilling out of him, but 
all Tn vaitf’: i.e. I tried to persuade him to give me 
another ^shilling. This is very common with Irish- 
^nglish speakers, and is a jirord for word translation 
of tli« equally common Irish phrase bain sgilliny die 
as^ (Russell.^ ^ ' 

‘ I came Against you ’ (more usually ayin you) 
means ‘ I opposed ydh and defeated your schemes.’ 
This i# merely a translation of an Irish phrase, in 
whi«hi the preposition le or re is used in the sense of 
against or in opposition to : do thdinic me leat annsin. 
(8. iJ. (!^Grady!) ‘ His sore knee came against him 
' during the walk.’ 

Against is used by us in another sense—that of 
meeting: ‘ he went against bis father,’ i.e. he went 
ts meet his father [who was coming home from townj. 
This, whidi is quite common, is, I think, pure Anglo- 
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Irish. But ‘ he laid up a supply of turf against the, 
winter’ is correct English as well as Anglo-Irisli. 

' '■ jAiid tlie cravat’of hemp was surely spun , 
r Against the day when their race was run.’‘' 

(‘ Touchstone’ in>‘ Daily Mail.’) 

A very common inquiry when you. meet a friend 
is:—‘ How are all your care ? ’ Meaning chiefly your 
family, those persons that are under your card.' 'This 
is merely a translation of the common Irish inquiry, 
Ciotinos td do chnravi yo I Hr ? “ 

A numSer of idiomatic expressions cluster rc'undf 
the word head^ all of which are transplanted from Irish 
in the use of the Irish word cemn [cann] ’ head’. Head 
is used to denote the cause, occasion, or motive of 
anything. ‘ Did die really walk that distaivo a 
day?’ Reply in Irish, Ni’l contahhai.i -fti'' bWi’ann 
a cheann : ‘ there is no doubt at all on the keai qf it,’ 
i.e. about it, in regard to it. ‘ He is a bad head to' 
me,’ f.e. he treats me badly. Merely the. Irish 
ole an ceann dom 6. Bhi- fearg air da chiqnn, he wds 
vexed on the head of it. 

A disraissfed clerk says:—‘ I made semistake in one 
of the books, and I was sent away on tfie head of that 
mistake.’ 

A very common phrase among us is, ‘ More’s the 
pity ’:—‘ More’s r the pity that our friend Wftliam 
should be so afflicted.’ „ “ 

c ** c . 

‘ More’s the pity one so pretty ' ^ 

As I should live alone.’ 

(Anglo-Irish Folk-S'jng.) 

This is a translation of a very common Iritfh <tj- 
t liression as seen in :— Budh mh6 an sgiile Diarmaid 
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do bliehh marbh : ‘ More’s ihe pity Dermot to be dead.’ 
(b'tory of ‘Defmot and Granid!’) * , 

‘ WlictslfDul^^qme up to,me in the fair but John.’ 
I^tej^ed not for^a question but for an assertion—an 
assertion o^ something -which was hardly expected. 
This mode of expression, which is very common; is 
,a (Jaelic coifttraction. Thus in the song Fdinne gml 
anl^e :-fCia gheabhainn le m'ais acht cidlfhionn deas : 

‘ Whom should I find near by me but the pretty fair 
’haired girl.’ ‘ 'WJo.o should walk in only his dead 
■^ife.’ (Gerald Griffin : ^ Collegians.’) >' As we were 
walking^long what should happen but John to 
stur^bl* and fall on the road.’ 

^ Th5 pronouns my«elf, himself, &c., are very often 
used in Ireland in* a peculiar way, which will ’l5e 
unfBfstoo^rom the following examples;—‘ The birds 
were singing for themselves.' ‘ I was looking about 
tb%*faif^or myself’ (Gerald Griffin: ‘Collegians’): 

‘ he is pleasant inhimself’ (ibid.): ‘ I felt dqad [dnll]^ 
in myfelf’ (ibid.). ‘ Just at that moment I happened 
to he wafting by myself ’ ^i.e. alone: Irish, Mom f6in). 
Expressions^of this kind are all borrowed direct from 
Irish. • • • 

We have in our I«sh-English S curious use of the' 
persomal pronouns which will be understood from 
thp following examples:—‘ He interrupted me and I 
writjng my letters ’ (as I was writing). ‘ I found Phil 
there foo and* he playing his fiddle for the company.’ 
This, although very incorrect English, is a classjc 
idiom ^ Irish, from which it has been imported as it 
stands into our English. Thus:—Do chonnairc rni 
t Tomds ague 6 n’a shuidhe coia na teine : ‘ I saw Thomas 
and he sitting beside the fire.’ ‘ ^ow could you*3ee 
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me there and I to be in bed at the time ?’ This latter 
part merely a translation from the correct Irish; - 
ague meise do bheith mo. Inidhe an \m a,A fin (Irish 
Tale), Any number of examines of this usage might 
be culled from both English and Irish writings. 
Even so classical a writer as Wolfe follows this 
usage in ‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore ’:-- 

‘ We thought. , 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow.’ ». 

(I am reminded of this liy Miss Haydenttind Prof. 
Hartog.) • , '■ L ' 

But there is a variety in our English use of th^ 
Jjronouns here, namely, that we often use the objec¬ 
tive (or accusative)’ case instead of the nomiwuiriye. 

‘ How could you expect Davy to do the woi;k and him 
so very siekf’ ‘My poor man fell into j(Le iiiiD a 
Sunday night and him hearty ’ {hearty, half drunk: 
Iif’axwell, ‘ Wild Sports of the West ’). ‘ Is that 
what you lay out for me, Aiother, and me afier turning 
the Vaster’ (i.e. after working through the whole of 
Vdster’ir Arithmetio-: Carleton). ‘ Jonp and Bill 
were both reading and them^ eating thew dinner ’ 
(while they were eating their dinner). This’s also 
from the Irish language. We will first take the third 
person plural pronoun. The pronoun ‘ they ’ is in 
Irish siad: and the accusative ‘them ’ is the Irish 
iad. But in some Irish constructions this iad is 
^correctly) used as a nominative; and in imitation of 
this our people often use ‘ them ’ as a nominative:— 
‘ Them are just the gloves I want.’ ‘ Them are ‘the, 
ho^B ’ is exactly translated from the correel Irish is 
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, iad sin bnaciaillidhe. ‘ Oli she melt^ the hearts 
of 4>e swains ill parts.^(‘Tiie Widow Malone,’•by 
Lever.) , • * 

In Hke'manner tvith^the {ironouns*.<!^, (he, she), 
of»whi^ the accusatives 6 and i are in certtiin*Irish 
constructions (correctly) used for the nominative 
forms, whicli, accusative forms are (incorrectly) im¬ 
ported into English. D» cRonnairc mS Seadhdn agus e 
n’a^imid/te, ‘ I saw Shaun and him sitting down,’ i.e. 
‘as he was sitting down.’ So also ‘ don’t ask me to 
go and me having a«sorc foot.’ ‘ There’s the hen and 
/i«* as fat as butter,’ i.e.»‘she (the hen) ])eing as fat 
as butter.*^ 

, Tha ^ixtle phrase ‘ the way ’ is used among us in 
several senses, all peculiar, and all derived from* 
Irish^ Sometimes it is a direct translation from 
amhiaidJt ^ thus,’ ‘ so,’ ‘ how,’ ‘ in a manner’). An 
old e^apjple df this use of amhlaidh in Irish is the 
following passage from the Boroma {Silva Qaddica ):— 
Js amlaj^ at chonnaic {{Concobar] Laigin oci& Uldid 
•man dkba^ ocd hdl: ‘It*is how (or ‘the way^) 
[Coneobar] saw the Lagenians and the Ulstermen 
[^iz. they were] round the vat {(j;inking from^t.’ "Is 
amhlaidh do' hhi Fergus : ‘ It is tiius (or the way) 
Fergus was [conditiotied ; that his shout was heard 
over tBree cantreds].’ 

Shis same sense is also seen in the expression, 

‘ this is the wa;j I made my money,’ i.e. ‘ this is how 
I ma&e it.’ 

’ When this expression, ‘the way,’ or ‘how,’ intro-' 
duces a statement it means ‘ ’tis how it happened.’ 

‘ Wijat do you want, James?’ ‘’Tis the way 
ifia'am, my mother sent me for the loan of th^ 
• n 9. • 
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shovel.’ This idiom is vejy common iii Liuerick, 
anJ is used indeed all through Ireland. 

Very often ‘‘the way’ is used in the sense of ‘ in 
order^that^r—^Smoking car"iages are lined^^ with 
American cloth the way they wouldn’t keep the 
smell ’; ‘ I brought an umbrella the way I wouldn’t 
get wet ’; ‘ you want not ^ to let the poor boy do for 
himself [by marrying] the ‘ way that you yourself 
should have all.’ (Ir. Pen. Mag.) You constantly 
hear this in Dublin, even among educated people. 

Sometimes the word way is a direct translation 
from the Irish eaoi, ‘ a way,’ ‘ a road ’; so that the 
common Irish'salutation, fad chaoi hh-fuil t-? is 
translated with perfect correctness into the equally 
tommon Irish-English salute, ‘*What way are you ? ’ 
meaning ‘ How are‘you ? ’ 

‘ This way ’ is often used by the people'' in the 
sense of ‘ by this time ’:—‘ The horse is ready +his 
way,’ i. e. ‘ ready by this time.’ (Gerald Griffin, 
‘ fjollegians.’) 

The word itself is used ih a curious way in Ireland, 
which has been something of a puzzle to outsiders. 
ka so itoecl it has nr gender, number, or case; it is 
not in fact a pronoun at all, b;;t a substitute for the 
word even. This has arisen from the fact thai^ in the 
common colloquial Irish language the usual word to 
express both even*&nA itself, is fHn) and in trans¬ 
lating a sentence containing this word frih, the 
.people rather avoided evm, a word not very familiar 
to them in this sense, and substituted the betted 
Jinown itself, in cases where even would be tlfb correct 
word, and itself would be incorrect. Thus da mleit^ 
ah mewl sin fein ^um is correctly rendered ‘ if I had 
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ev|n tl^at much ’: but th« pet^le don’t like «v«M,^nd 
don’t; wpll understand it (as applied here), 8» they 
inakeit % If I l;^d> that muph itself.’, TJjis explains 
ajl sich A*nglo-Irish Sayings as ‘ if I ^t it itself it 
wo«ld*be of.no use to me,’ i.e. ‘ even if I got it’: ‘ If 
she were there itself I wouldn’t know her ’; ‘ She 
.woeddn’t go *to bed till you’d come home, and if she 
di^*,itself she couldn’t sleep.’ (Knocknagow.) A 
woman is finding some fault with the arrangements 
*for a race, and l^owry Looby (Collegians) puts in 
‘|o itself what hurt’ ve. ‘even so what harm.’ 
(Russell tfnd myself.) 

^ Tlje English when itf expressed By the Irish an 
nq.ir, which is literally ‘the hour’ or ‘the time.’ 
This is often transplanted into English; as when a 
persSR says ‘the time you arrfved I was'away in 
town.’ ^ * 

5l\^en«you give anything to a poor person the 
recipient commonly utters the wish ‘ God .increase, 
.'you 1 ’ (meaning your sub|tance): which is an exact 
trarwBlatidil of the equally common Irish wish Qo 
meddaighe l^ia dhuit. Sometimes jthe .prayei; is 
‘ God increase your store,’ whtch expresses* exactly 
what is i&eant in th# Irish wish. * 

Th» very common aspiration ‘ God help us ’ [you, 
m^ them, &c.] is a translation of the equally com- 
mon.Go bh-fdireadh Dia orruinn [or<, «Sio.]. 

• II! tfle north-west instead of ‘ your father,’ ‘your 
sister,’ &o., they often say ‘ the father of you,*' 
"■the si^er of you,’ &c.; and correspondingly as to 
things :—I took the hand of her(i.e. her hand:) 
fSeumas Mao Manus). 

All through Ireland you will hsar show used in¬ 
stead of give or hand (verb), in such phrases as 
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‘ SJiow me that^knif^,’ i.6. hand it to me. ‘ Show 
me tbe cream, please,’ says an Irish gentleman at a 
London rep.taurant; and he could not see'why his 
Englk h frie'nds were laughing. , . 

‘ He passed me in the street by the ttay he didn’t 
know me ’; ‘he refused to give a contribution by the 
way he was so poor.’ lu .both, by the way mijans 
‘pretending.’ • o , 

‘ My own own people ’ means my immediate rela¬ 
tions. This is a translation of no mhuinterse fHn. 
In Irish the repetition of ‘:he emphatic pronominal 
particles is very common, and is imported into 
English; represented here ‘by ‘ own own.’ ” 1 
^ A prayer or a wish in Irish 6ften begins witli tbe 
particle go, meaniq^g ‘ that ’ (as a conjunction): <?o 
raibh maith agut, ‘ that it may be well with you,’ i:e. 
‘ May it be well with you.’ In imitation pr trans¬ 
lation of this the corresponding expression fa English 
is, often' opened by this word that : ‘ that you may 
s8on get well,’ i.e., ‘ may you soon get well.’ Instead 
of ‘ may I be there to see ’ (John Gilpin) our people 
would pay ‘ that I may be there to seo.’ A perspn 
utters some evil wjsh such as ‘ may bad "luck attend 
you,’ and is answered ‘ that ttie prayer may happen 
the preacher.’ A usual ending of a story told'orally. 
when the hero an^ heroine have been comfortably 
disposed of is ‘ And if they don’t live happy that 
we may.' 

" When a person sees anything unusual or unex¬ 
pected, he says to his companion, *Oh do you mind 
).hat 1’ 
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^ common expression ie ‘ I was talking to him 
to-day, and I drew down about the^money,’ j.e. I 
brought en*or ^ntroduced ihe subject. ^ This is a 
translation'of tl^e Irisll form do tharramg jnejmuas 
‘ I drew dovsn.’ 

Quite a common form of expression is ‘ I had like 
4o lc% killed,^i.e., I was^near being killed: I had a 
narrow escape of being killed ; I escaped being killed 
6y the black of my nail. 

* Where the Engjish say it rains, we say ‘ it is 
r^ning ’; which is merely a translation .of the Irish 
way of fiaj'ing it:— ta se ag fearthainn. 

, Tils iftuar Gaelic equrvalent of ‘ htf gave a roar ’ is 
d<i IMg sS gSim as (met everywhere in Irish texts), 

‘ Jie let a roar out of him ’; which is an expressioJi 
yoij my oftgn hear among people who have not well 
mas^ered*English—who in fact often speak the Irish 
laflguage»with English words. 

‘ I gut it before me to do it,’ meanii^ I was^ 
resolved to do it, is the lijieral translation of chuirtas 
rdmhaim^to dheunamh. Both Irish and Anglo-Irish 
are very conjmon in the respective languages. 

When a-narrator has come? to the end*of some 
minor episode in Ms narrative,* he often resumes* 
with Ahe opening ‘ That was well and good ’: which 
iswaerely a translation of the Gaelic bhi sin go maith. 

Lowry Looby having related How the mother and 
daifghfer raidbd a terrible pillilu, i.e., ‘ roaring and 
bawling,’ says after a short pause ‘ that was well and 
good,’, jnd proceeds with his story. (Gerald GriflSn: 

‘ Qollegians.’) 

* A common Irish expression interjected into a 
narrativb or discourse, as a sort,of stepping stftie 
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between what is ended and what is coming is 
tralht air, ‘ there is no talking about it,’ corre¬ 
sponding to the English ‘ in short,’ oi- ‘ tompke a long 
story ^hort.t These Irish expressions are hnyorted 
into our English, in which popular phrases like,the 
following are very often heard:—‘ I went to the fair, 
and there's no use in talking found the prices real bad.’ 

‘ Wisha my bones are exhausted, and there's no use im taVjmg, 
My heart is scalded, a wirrasthru.’ 

(Old Song.) 

‘ Where is my use in staying here, so there’s »o 
use in talking, go I will.’ (‘Knocknagow.r) « Often 
the expression ’takes this fotm:—‘ Ah ’tis a fo'ly to 
talk, he’ll never get that money.’ 

Sometimes the original Irish is in question form. Cid 
tracht (‘ what talking ? ’ i.e. ‘ what need of talking ? ’) 
which is Englished as follows:—‘ Ah what’s the use 
of talking, your father will never consenti’* These 
expressions are used in conversational Irish-English, 
net for the purpose of continuing a narrative as in 
the original Irish, but—as appears from "the above 
exa^iples-^merely to add emphasis to an assertion. ^ 

‘ It’s a fine day thlit.’ This expression, which is 
common enough ardong us, ismeifely a translation from 
the common Irish phrase is breagh an Id S sin,’where 
the demonstrative sin (that) comes last in the proper 
Irish construction: but when imitated in Engl-iah it 
looks queer to an English listener or reader. 

I ‘ There is no doubt that is a splendid animal.’ This 
expression is a direct translation from thfi Irish 
Ni’l contahhairt ann, and is equivalent to the English 
‘doubtless.’ It occurs often in the Scottish dialect 
al&o:—* Ye need na doubt I held my whisht ’’(Burns). 
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^ou'are about to drink»from a cup. ‘ How much 
shaH I put into this cup for you ? ’ ‘’Qh you ip^y |ive 
me the fiUl 9fU/ {This is Iijsh-English :^in England 
tljey ^otild'say—‘ Giv^it to me full.’ Oar gxp^ession 
is aa ‘translation from the Irish language. For 
example, speaking of a drinking-horn, an old writer 
sa,ymi a Idn do’n lionn, laterally, ‘*the full of it of ale.’ 
In gilvft Gadelica we find Idn a ghlaice deise do 
losaibh, which an Irishman translating literally 
•would render ‘ thp full of his right hand of herbs,’ 
i^ile an Englishman w 9 uld express the same idea 
in this jwrfy—‘ his right hand full of herbs.’ 

, O^r irisB-English expression ‘ to* come round a 
person ’ means to induce or circumvent him by coaxing 
o^teness and wheedling: ‘ He came round me by 
hisj^uderi^g to lend him half a* crown, fool that I 
was’: ‘®y grandchildren came round me to give 
th8m mo«ey for sweets.’ This expression is borrowed 
from Irish :—‘ When the Milesians reached Erin, 
. tanic a ngdes timchioll Tualhi De Banand, ‘ their cuVe- 
nes»circifthvented(lit. ‘ came round ’) the Dedannans.’ 
^pening sentence in Mecca Vlad in Book oiLeinsijer: 
Hennessy.) • “ 

‘ Sliair I do so aifd so?’ ‘What would prevent* 
you ?* A very usual Hibernian-English reply, 
meaning ‘ you may do it of course; there is nothing 
to psevent you.’ This is borrowed or translated from 
•an IriA phraSe. In the very old tale The Voyage of 
Maildune, Maildune’s people ask, ‘ Shall we speak to 
her [t]^ lady]?’ and he replies Cid gatas uait ce 
atberaid Jria. ‘What [is it] that takes [anything] 
^rora you though ye speak to her,’ as much as to |ay, 

‘ what hltrm will it do you if yo*i speak to her? ’ 
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equivalent to ‘ of course you may, there’s nothing^ to 
prevent you.’ „ 

That oldfhor^e is lameof one leg, One' of' our very 
usualt^ormsexpression, which is^nerely a transla¬ 
tion from JacacA «r aowc/tois. (MacCurtina) ‘I’llseem 
to be lame, quite useless of one of my hands.’ (Old 
Song.) . 

Such constructions as amaddn fir ‘ a fooloof a 
man’ are very common in Irish, with the second 
noun in the genitive (fear ‘ a man/ gen. fir) meaning 
‘ a man who- is a fool.’ Is^nd is ail ollamhan, ‘ it is 
then he is a rock of an ollamk (doctor), i.e„ r, doctor 
who is a rock [of learning]. ‘ (Book of Bights.]' So 
also ‘ a thief of a fellow,’ ‘ a steeple of a man,’ i,e. 
a man who is a steeple—so tall. This form of 
expression is however common in Eijglan<i“'bolh 
among writers and speakers. It is noficed here 
because it is far more general among us, for ’the 
obvious ..reason that it has come to us from two 
sources (Instead of one)—l|rish and English. 

‘ I removed to Dublin this day twelve m'onths, and 
th(§ day t^o years I will go back again to Tralee.’ ‘ I 
bought that horse list May was a twelvemonth, and 
he will be three years old cctme Thursday next.’ 
‘ I’ll not sell my pigs till coming on shmmer ’: 
a translation of air theacht an t-samhraidh. Such 
Anglo-Irish expressions are very general, and are all 
from the Irish language, of which riiany eSaifiples 
might be given, but this one from ‘ The Courtship of 
Emer,’ twelve or thirteen centuries old, will be fnough. 
[It was prophesied] that the boy would come to Erin 
th^t day seven years— dia secht m-bliadan. .(Eunh 
lieyer.) o ” 
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pin our Angjo-Irish dialect the expression at a^l is 
often djiplicated for emphasis: ‘ 111 grow co corn 
this yeaf af all at’ all ’: ‘ I''have no > money at all at 
all.’ “So prevalent is this among us tliat’in « very 
gobd English grammar recently published (written 
by an Irish,man) speakers and^ writers are warned 
'against it. This is an-irdportation from Irish. One 
of, file Itish words for ‘ at all ’ is idir (always used 
, aft«ir a negative), old forms itir and etir ;— nir ho tol do 
Dubthach recc na mmaile etir, ‘ Dubthach did not wish 
to sell the bondmaid at all.’ In the following old 
pasga^ef* apd others like it, it is^ duplicated for 
• em^iasis Cid beac, itir itir, ges do obar : ‘ however 
little it is forbidden fb work, at all at all.’ (‘ Prohil^i- 
tiojij^of beard,’ O’Looney.) , 

■ «Wliei^iiFis a matter of indifference which of two 
tjjiagsjto choose, we usually say ‘ It is equal to me ’ 
(or ‘ all fine to me’), which is just a translation of 
is curna Horn (best rendered by ‘ I don’t care*’). J^oth 
Irish an^ English expressions are very commoif in 
th^ respective languages. Lowry Looby says:—‘ It 
js equal to ftic whether I walk ten or twonjy miles.’ 
(Gerald, Griffin.) , „ 

, ‘ I am a bold bacheloi', airy and free, 

Both cities and counties are equal to me.’ 

* ^ {Old Song.) 

^D§ that opt of the face,’ i.e. begin at the beginning 
and finish it out and out: a translation of deun sin 
as eiulan. 

‘ Tift day is rising ’ means the day is clearing up, 
t -»the rain, or snow, or wind is ceasing—the weatfiei 
is bdcopiing fine; a common saying in Ireland,: a 
translation of the usual Irish dlipression td an Id 
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ag Hrghidh. During ^the height of the great wind 
stornor of 1842, a poor shooler or ‘ travelling man ’ 
from Galw%y, lyho knew little Eiiglish, took refuge 
in a Ifouse ^In Westmeath, where ihe peoplg- were 
praying in terror that the storm might go down. 
He joined in, and unconsciously translating from his 
native Irish, he kept repaa+ing ‘ Musha, that" the 
Lord may rise it, that the Lord may rise it.’,At 
which the others were at first indignant, thinking he 
was asking God to raise the wind higher still. 
(Russell.) > 4 

Sometimes two prepositions are used wht,re one 
would do :—* The dog got in'under the bed: ’ Where, 
is James ? He’s in in the room—or inside in the 
room.’ . 

c* ^ 

‘ Old woman, old woman, old woman,’ Kys 1^, ' 

‘ Where are you going up so high f ’ 

‘ To sweep the cobwebs o/o’the sky.’ ^ ■< 

c duplication off of is native Irish or 

old Engli.sh it is not easy to say: but I .find this 
expression in ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’:—‘ For the first 
tinv sinpe.the storm o^'o/Hull.’ ♦ 

Eva, the witch, says to the children of, I4r, when 
she had turned them into swans :—Amach daoibh a 
Mann an righ ; ‘ Out with you [on the water] ye 
children of the king.’ 'This idiom which is qufte 
common in Irish, is constantly heard among English 
speakers :—‘ Away with you now ’—* Be off with 
yourself.’ 

‘ Are you going away now ? ’ One of thoS Irish 
forms of answering this is Ni fos, which in Kerry the, 
people translate ‘ no yet,’ considering this nearer to 
the original than lihe usual English * not yei’ 
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'Bhe usual wg,y in Irish 5£ saving he, died, mfuaw se 

has, ‘he foun^ (or got) death,’ and this is gome- 
times inJitaTed *irf Anglo-Irish:—‘.He,was near 
getting his’ death frorS that wetting ’ ;• ‘ co^^b out 
of that draught or you’ll get your death.’ 

The following curious form of expression is very 
Ottefl heard :—‘ Rememher* you have gloves to buy 
for nse in town ’; instead of ‘ you have to buy me 
gloves. ‘ What else have you to do to-day ? ’ ‘ I have 
a top to bring to Jehnny, and when I come home I 
h%ve the cows io put in the stable ’—instead of ‘ I have 
to bring rfto|> ’—‘ I have to put the cows.’ This is 
an irfitation of Irish, though not, I lihink, a direct 
translation. 

• %) 

,What may be called the Narrative Infinitive is a 

very usjjal eonstruction in Irish. An Irish writer, 
relating^ past event (and using the Irish language) 
instead of beginning his narrative in this way, 

‘ HonaJ) O’Brien went on an expedition against the, 
■English of Athlone,’ will begin ‘ Donall O’Brien to yo 
on sm expedition,’ &c. No Irish examples of this 
n^ed be givei? hero, as they will be founij, in ev^ry 
page of the Irish Annals, as w^ll as in other Irish 
writings. Nothing ?ike this exisiis in English, but 
the p^ple constantly imitate it in the Anglo-Irish 
speech. ‘ How did you come by all that money?’ 
Reply:—‘ To get into the heart of the fair ’ (meaning 
I ^ot ?nto tlfe heart of the fair’), and to cry old 
china, &c. (Gerald Griffin.) ‘ How was that, Lowry ?>’ 
asks Ife:. Daly : and Lowry answers:—‘ Some of 
th^ Garryowen boys sir to get ,about Danny 
Mannd (Gerald Griffin: ‘Collegians.’) ‘How did 
the m&ii get that hurt?’ 'Oh Tom Cody to leap 
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lier over the garden wall yesterday, and she “lo fall 
in fiei^knees on^ftie st§nes.’ * 

The Irish^ language hg)S the wor&anwso. lor here, 
but it ^as,no* corresponding ward derived from (^nnso, 
to signify hither, though there are words for this too, 
but not from annuo. A similar observation applies 
to the Irish for the‘words there and thither, and for 
where and whither. As a consequence of thi^ our 
people do not use hither, thither, and whither at all. 
They make here, there, and where do duty for them.' 
Indeed much the same usage exists in the Irish lan¬ 
guage too: Is ann tigdaois eurdaith (Keatingl: ‘ It is 
here the birds ifted to come,’ instead of hifen In 
consequence of all this you will hear everywhere in 
^nglo-Irish speech :—‘Johnca&e here yesterday’; 

‘ come here Patsy ’h ‘ your brother is in Cola and 
you ought to go there to see him ’; ‘ wheie did you 
go yesterday after you parted from me ? ’ 
j ‘Well. Jack how are you these times?’ ‘Oh, 
indeed Tom I’m purty well thank you— alt that’s . 
left of me’: a mock way of speaking, as it’the hard 
usa^e of the \yorld had worn him to a thread. ‘ Is 
Frank ‘Magaveen tlcere?’ asks the blind fiddleP. 
•‘All that’s left 5f me is heae,’ answers Frank. 

' (Carleton.) These expressions, which are very usual, 
and many others of the kind, are borrowed from the 
Irish. In the IriSh tale, ‘The Battle of Gavra, 
poor old Osheen, the sole survivor x)f the Fona, 
says:—‘ I know not where to follow them [his lost 
Mends]; and this makes the little remnant fhat is 
left of me wretched. (D’fuig sin m’iarsma). 

Ned Brophy, introducing his wife to Mr. |jl(J^d/ 
Bi^s, ‘this is herself sir.’ This is an extremely 
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•cODiiHOif foAn of phmsA ‘Is herself [i.e. th« 
mispress] a.t hbme Jenny ?’ * ‘ I’m' ^afraid him^ll 
[the master ilfisi house] will be very angry when 
he heijrs about the acoident to the manp.’^ This is 
an* Irifih idipm. * The Irish chiefs, when* signing 
their names to any document, always wrote the name 
ip tl^s form,*JMrm O’Neill,, i.e. “Myself O’Neill.’ 

A* jsu^l expression is ‘ I have no Irish,’ i.e. I 
do tiot know or speak Irish. This is exactly the 
way of saying it in Irish, of which the above is a 
translation;— Ni’l Oaodhlainn agum. , 

TTo <gt is* to pretend, and in this sense is used 
everywhve in Ireland. ‘ Oh your father is very 
‘ Not at all, he’s only letting on.’ ‘ If you 
meet James don’t Irt on you saw me,’ is really a* 
pobith#, not a negative request: “equivalent to—‘ If 
you*me5t fames, let on (pretend) that you didn’t see 
mef • A*!]gublin working-man recently writing in a 
newspaper says, ‘they passed me on the bridge 
{Cork),*and never let on to see me ’ (i.e. ‘ they let og 
not tp see me ’). 

‘ He is all as one as recovered now ’; he is nearly 
tb^ same as recovered. • • • * 

. At the proper seaso*; you will often see auctioneers’ 
poster%:—‘ To be sold by auction 20 acres of 
splqndid meadow on foot,' &c. This term on foot, 
which is applied in Ireland to gmwing crops of*all 
kinds—•oru, dax, meadow, &c.—is derived from the 
Irish language, in which it is used in the oldest^ 
documents as well as in the everyday spoken modern 
Irish; mb usual word cos for ‘ foot ’ being used. Thuq 
ifl the Brehon Laws we are told that & wife’s share 
of the nh* is one-ninth if it be oij foot {for a cot^, 
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‘ on its foot,’ modem fom air a chois) one-sixth afterj 
beii^g dried, ^ro. In one place a fine is mentioned 
for appropriating or cutting furze if itf be ‘onfoot.’ 
(Br.fLawsP) "■ 

This mode of speaking is applied in old documents 
to animals also. Thus in one of the old Tales is 
mentioned a present of^a , swine and’'an ox c.t foot 
(for a com, ‘ on their foot ’) to be given to if|ic Con 
and his people, i.e. to be sent to them alive^not 
slaughtered. (Silva Gadelica.) But I have not come 
across thin application in our modern Irish-English. 

To give a thing ‘ for God’s sake,’ i.e. to give it in 
charity or foif mere kindness, is an eXprejsioa very 
common at the present day aill over Ireland. ‘ Did 
you sell your turf-rick to Bill Fennessy ? ’ Oh no, 
I gave it to him for God’s sake: he’s ^yery'oadly, off 
now poor fellow, and I’ll never miss it.’* 5ur'ofiSce 
attendant Charlie went to the clerk, who Was tnary 
of the, pens, and got a supply with some difficulty, 
lile came back grumbling:—‘ A person wodld think 
I was asking them for God’s sake ’ (a’* thoroughly 
lyiibernijin sentence). This expression is common 
also in Irish, botheancient and modern, from which 
the English is merely a trarftlation. Thus in the 
Brehon Laws we find mention of certain young 
persons being taught a trade ‘for God’s sake’ (ar 
Did), i.e. withouff fee: and in another place a man 
is spoken of as giving a poor persoir something ‘ for 
God’s sake.’ 

The word 'nough, shortened from eiiaugh,^B always 
used in English with the possessive proiibuns, in 
accordance with the Gaelic construction in sdch 
^phrases as as g^r itheadar a n-doithin dioMi, ‘ So that 
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thjy a^e tlTeir enough Of them ’ (‘ Diarmaid |md 
Graiune’): ((’ith mo shaith ‘I ato my enough.’ 
Accordingly'unedueated pe(^le use {he ;yord 'nouffh 

thfe manner,, exac% as fill is corrOetly igfed in 
‘ ha afe his. fill.’ Lowry Looby wouldn’t like to be 
‘ a born gentleman ’ for many reasons—among 
oth«s that fou’re exp^tid ‘ not to ate half your 
’nough at dinner.’ (Gerald Griffin: ‘Collegians.) 

The words world and earth often come into our 
i4nglo-Irish speecli in a way that will bo understood 
and recognised from t^e following examples;—■ 
‘Vhera in the world are you going so early?’ 

‘ What i« thh world kept you out so Tong ?’ ‘ What 
on eaAh is wrong with you ? ’ ‘ That cloud lookg^ 

for all the world like a man ? ’ ‘Oh you young 
tlfief flf thg world, why did you do that ? ’ (to a 
chifd). these expressions are all thrown in for 
en^jfiasis., and they are mainly or altogether im¬ 
ported from the Irish. They are besides .of long 
>,standing. In the ‘ Collpquy ’—a very old Irish 
piece^thS* king of Leinster says to St. Patrick :— 

‘ I do not krg)w in the world how it fares ^with giy 
sdn]. So also in a still older sit)ry, ‘ The Voyage of 
Maildune*:—‘ And fliey [Maildu^e and his people] 
knew aot whither in the world {isan bith) they were 
going. In modern Irish, Ni chuirionn s& idbhacht 
a n-ifiiidh san domhuini ‘he minds nothing in the 
world.’ ^Mac Ourtin.) 

But 1 think some of the above expressions are 
found i|^goo4 English too, both old and new. For 
example in a letter to Queen Elizabeth the Earl of 
(Jrmon^ (an Irishman—one of the Butlers) de¬ 
signates 4 certain Irish chief ‘ thait most ari’ogant, 
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vilcf traitor of the worl^ Owney M'Eorye ’ [0’j^^oor^. 
But perhaps he Vrrote this with an Ijish pen. 

A person 'does somethiSig to dis^ease Tne—insults 
rue, breaks) ^own my hedge—and I»say ‘*I w^ll not 
let that go with him ’: meaning I will bting him to 
account for it, I will take satisfaction, J will punish 
him. This, which is ver/usual, is an Irish idlijm.* 
In the story of The Little Brawl of Alien,' Goll 
boasts of having slain Finn’s father; and Finn 
answers hud maith m'acfainnse ar sin do Uicen let, 

‘ I am quite' powerful enough not to lei that go witfi 
you.* (‘ Silva padelica.’) Sometimes tMs’Anglo- 
Irish phrase means to vie with, to rival. ^ Tl^ere’# 
«o doubt that old Tom Long Vs very rich’; ‘Yajs 
indeed, but I thinly Jack Finnerty wouldn’t let it yo 
ivith him.’ Lory Hanly at the dances geqjngglris 
three companions sighing and obviously, in^ love 
with three of the ladies, feels himself jrfet as bad 
for a ftfurth, and sighing, says to himself that he 
‘wouldn’t let it go witb any of them. ^(‘Knook-^ 
nagow.’) 

• I giv« in*to you’ mea..s ‘I yield to you,’ 
assent to (or belieyej what you ^ay,’ ‘ I acknowledge 
you are right ’: ‘ He doesn’t give in that there are 
ghosts at all.’ This is an Irish idiom, as ‘will be 
seen in the follo'vvng:—[A lion and three dogs are 
struggling for the mastery and] adnaigit ^an triur 
eile] do [an leomain'] ‘ And the three others gavb 
*in to the [lion].’ 

This mode of expression is however c^und in 
"English also:—[Beelzebub] ‘proposes a third,qji- 
dertaking which the whole assembly giyesft in to.’ 
(Addison in • Sj^ctator.’J 
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Fori^ coivptantly used before the infinitive: ^he 

bought cloth fq}- to make a*coat.’ • 

« • 

» ‘Aiid*^‘Oh sailor dgar,” said she, , 

« .“How came j»u here hy me?” . ^ 

* *• And then she began for to cry.' ® 

• * (Old Irish Folk Song.) 

• • ‘ King James he pitcjied his tents between 

• His lines/or to retire.’ 

• * (Old Irish Folk Song: ‘ The Boyne Water.’) 

This idiom is in Irish also: Deunaidh dtithracht 
lemleas hhur t*-anma a dkeunadh : ‘ malce an effort 
for to tiSorn^Ush, the amendment c^f your souls.’ 
(iDuiijp^y.’) Ttvo Irish prepositions are used in this 
sense of for : le (as atove) and chum. But this us* 
of./or^ is also very general i» English peasant 
language, ^s» may be seen everywhere in Dickens. 

gear^gailte do hhidhinn, literally ‘ It is bound I 
should bef i.e. in English ‘ I should be bound.’ 
This ccgistruction (from ‘ Diarmaid and Graiifne ’), in 
Vhich the position of the predicate as it would stanS 
according to the English order is thrown back, is 
gqperal in th# Irish language, and quits as ge»eraWn 
our Anglo,Irish, in iij^itation or translation. I once 
heard a man say in Irish is e do chailleamhuin do rinh 
me: ‘ is to lose it I did ’ (I lost it). The following 
are Everyday examples from our dialect of English : 

‘ ’Tis "to^rob me you want ’: ‘ Is it at the young 
woman’s house the wedding is to be ? ’ (‘ Knockna- 
gow ’): ‘ Is it reading you are ? ’ ‘ ’Twas to dhrame it* 
I did si^(‘ Knooknagow ’) : ‘ Maybe ’tis turned out 
I’^ fee ’ (* Knooknagow ’): ‘To lose it I did ’ (Gerald 
Griffin # ‘ pollegiaus ’): ‘ Well John I am glad ato 
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see you, and It’s right well you look ’: [Billy, thinks 
therfairy is mocking him, and says :—] ‘ Is it aft’er 
makiilg a fool df me you’d be ? ’ (C-rofton Croker): 
‘To make C^or Bosapenha (Donegal) we did:’ i.e., 

‘ We lii.ad'e for Eosapenna ’; ‘ I’ll teli my father'about 
your good fortune, and ’tis he that will bd delighted.’ 

In the fine old Irish story the ‘ Pursuit of Dermot 
and Grania,’ Grania says to her husband DermoV.-:— 

I Invite guests to a feast to our daughter’8 house] 
ai/us ni feas nach ann do gheuhhaidh fear chSile ; ‘ and 
there is no knowing but that there she may get a 
husband.’ This is almost identical with what Nehy 
Donovan says ip our own day—in half j'olSle—when 
she is going to Ned Brophy's wedding :—‘ Theije*!! be 
*Dme likely lads there to-night, and who knows what 
luck I might have.’c (‘ Knocknagow.’) This expres¬ 
sion ‘ there is no knowing but ’ or ‘ who 'kpows b,nt;’ 
borrowed as we see from Gaelic, is very commQu^in 
our Anglo-Irish dialect. ‘ I want the loiHi of £20 
badly to'^help to stock my farm, but how am Dto get 
if? ’ His friend answers ‘ Just come to,the bank, 
and who knows but that they will advance it to' you 
on* my«security : ’ meaning ‘it is not unlikely—;)! 
think it rather projialile—that t^ey will adv,auce it.’ 

‘ He looks like a man that there wuidd be no 
money in his pocket ’: ‘ there’s a man that Ms wife 
leaves him whenever she pleases.’ These phrases And 
the like are heard all through the middle of Jreiand, 
and indeed outside the middle: they are translafions' 
from Irish. Thus the italics of the second phrase 
would be in Irish fear dd d-tr&igeann a bh^ i (or 
a thriigeas a bhean 6). ‘Poor brave honest 
Hanovaii that everyone is proud of him fond 
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of^him’ (‘Kiiooknagow’)• • ]^e was a descendant of 
Sir J'homas iJore that Henry VIII. cut his he»d off ’ 
(whose ]head flenry VIII* cut off). .The phrases 
^ov4 are incori;pct Ef^lish, as there is®redu]24®*’'oy > 
but tliey, and others like them, could generally be 
made correct by the use of whose or of whom : — ‘He 
•loote like a* man in ■^hase pocket,’ &c.—‘ A man 
whq§e wfe leaves him.’ But the people in general 
do*not make use of whose—in fact they do not know 
'how'to use it, except at the beginning of a question:— 
‘^Whoseknifqisthis? ’ (Jlussell.) This is an excellent 
example of how a phrase may be good Irish but bad 
^Ingtsll! • _ • _ 

, A man possesses some prominent quality, such as 
generosity, for which'his father was also distinguished, 
and w^ say*‘ kind father for him,’ i.e. ‘ He is of the 
same kin% as his father—he took it from his father.’ 
sJ^so ‘iTis kind for the cat to drink milk’—‘oat 
after kind’—‘’Tis kind for John to be good and 
honourable [for his father .or his people were so beface 
him^. ^ this is from Irish, in which various words 
are used to %xpress the idea of kind in thi^ sens^— 
6 m cheneulta do—hu dhual do—Ihi dhuthcha do. 

Very anxious to dR a thing; ‘ ’Twas all his trouble 
to do*so and so’ (‘Collegians’): corresponding to 
the Irish :—‘ Is & mo chiiram uile,’ ‘ He (or it) is all my 
care.’ (MacCurtin.) 

■ Iflstdlid of ‘*The box will hold all the parcels ’ or 
‘ All the parcels will lit into the box,’ we in Ireland 
commAly say ‘ All the parcels loill go into the box. 
This if from a very old Gaelic usage, as may be se«n 
from Ijjiis quotation from the ‘ Boroma ’:—Coire 
uma i testis dd, muio die : ‘ A large bronze caldron 
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into which would go (t^igtfa) twelve [jointed^ 

(‘ Silva Gadelicg,.’) “ 

Chevilles, What is ct^led in French' a oheville —I 
do not knpwf any Irish or English name for i^—is„a 
phrase interjected into a line of poetry merely to 
complete either the measure or the rhyme, with 
little or no use besides^ ^The practice of asing 
chevilles was very common in old Irish poet>’y, ^^lid a 
bad practice it was; for many a good poem is qtiite 
spoiled by the constant and weari,some recurrence of 
these chevillfs. For instanc^e here is a translation of 
a couple of verses from ‘ The Voyage of JjlBildune’ 
with their chevilles :— ' ' 

‘ They met with an island after sailing— ,, 

toonderful the guidance. 

‘ The third day after, on the end of the rod —* 

deed of power — r “ 'i 

The chieftain found— it was a very great joy — .* - 
a cluster of apples.’ ■' 

In modern Irish popular poetry we have cJwvilles 
also; of which I think ths commonest is the little 
phrase gan go, ‘ without a lie ’; and this is Often 
redacted i5i out Anglo-Irish songs. In ‘ Handsome 
Sally,’ published , in my ‘ Old Irish , Music and 
Songs,’ these lines occur:— 

‘ Young men and maidens I pray draw near— 

The truth to you I will now declare — 

How a fair young Indy’s heart was won • 

All by the loving of a farmer’s sou.’ ■ 

And in another of our songs :— 

‘ Good people all I pray draw near— 

' No lie I’ll tell to ye — " 

^ ^ About a lovely fair maid, f i 

And her name is Polly Lee.’ 
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ThiS’ practice is met wkli also in English poetry, 
both classicar and popular;'but of course thft is^ 
quite inAapand^t of the Irifih custom. 

, Asifiname. In the* modern Irish knguage the 
vei^e “rhymes are assonantal. Assonance is t^iie cor¬ 
respondence of the vowels; the consonants count for 
motlding. Thus fair, vufy, saint, blaze, there, all 
rhyijie ^ssonantally. As it is easy to find words 
that rhyme in this manner, the rhymes generally 
•occur much offerer in Anglo-Irish verse than in 
^ure English^ in which ^e rhymes are what English 
grammai'.ans call perfect. 

Oer •ustl’c poets rhyme their Er^lish (or Irish- 
EnglSh) verse assonantally in imitation of their 
native language. For a very good example of thi§, 
a^e tkffi song of Castlehyde in lAy ‘ Old Irish Music 
anli Sodgs ’; and it may be seen in very large 
nl!:ri5be#s,of our Anglo-Irish Folk-songs. I will give 
just one exiimple here, a free translation of,an elegy, 
rhyming like its original. To the ear of a person 
accttstonffed to assonance—as for instance to mine— 
the rhymes, here are as satisfying qs if^they were 
perfect English rhymes. * 

You remember our neigthour MaeBcadywe buried last year : 
His dsath it amaiei me and dazed me with sorrow and grief ; 
F«im eradle to grave his name was held in esteem ; 

For a.t fairs and at wakes there was no tfne like him for a spree ; 
Am^^tu^e kne^ the way how to make a good cagof potTiiEBN'. 
He’d make verses in Oaelio quite aisy most plazing to read ; 
And he knew how to plaze the fair maids with his sootherihg 

SP^H. 

He eotH^idear out a fair at his aise with his ash olehalPBEn; •> 
oohone he’s now laid in his grave in the ehurchyard of 
KBEUl 
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THE DEVIL AND HIS ‘ TEREITORY.’ 

« 

Bad as the devil is he has done us some servjee in 
Ireland by providing us with a fund of anecdotes and 
sayings full of drollery and fun. This is all against 
his own interests; for I remember reading in the 
works of some good old saint—I thinkf.it, is ^t. 
Liguori—that the devil is always hoverinj, near us 
watching his opportunity, and Jthat one of the best 
means of scaring him off is a good honest hearty 
laugh. ■ ' , 

Those who wish to avoid uttering the plain straight 
name ‘ devil ’ often call him ‘ the Old Boy,” or 
‘ Old Nick.’ 

In some of the stories relating to the devil 
he is represented as a great simpleton "and easily 
imposed upon; in others as clever at everything. 
In® many‘he gets fuU credit for his badness, and 
. all his attributes ^and all his actions ard" just the 
reverse of the good agencies of the world ; so that his 
attempts at evil often tend for good, while anything 
he does for good—or pretending to be for good—turns 
to evil. ' ^ o 

^ When a person suffers punishment or injury of any 
kind that is well deserved—gets his deserts i|)r mis- 
cpnduct or culpable mismanagement or ?:^i3essive 
foolishness of any kind—we say ‘ the devil’s enre to 
hkn,’ or ‘ the devil mend him ’ (as much ks to say 
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nn !^ngHfeh ‘ serve him riglri ’); for if the devil goes to 
cure or to mend he only makes matters ten tildes 
worse. Pick ifillikin of Qork (the poet of ‘ The 
Giyove^tof Blarney’) wasmotoriously a lattv riser. One 
morning as he was going very late to business, one 
of his neighbours, a Quaker, met him. ‘ Ah friend 
Dick* thou a'H very l^te, to-day: remember the 
earlypbird picks the worm.’ ‘The devil mend the 
worfia for being out so early,’ replied Dick. So also 
‘•the ‘devil bless ypu ’ is a bad wish, because the 
devil’s blessinfj is equivalent to the curse of God; 
while ‘ th^devil’s curse to you ’ is considered a good 
wkh,^or*the“devil’s curse is equal to God’s blessing. 
(Cjrleton.) The devil comes in handy in many 
ways. What could be more expressive than this'” 
qp old song describing a ru£6an in a 


7' . 

couplet of 

rage“:— ' 

« • • 


‘ He stamped and he cursed and he swore he would fight, 

I saw the ould devil between his two eyes.’ ” 

*• o 

Soiiietirfltes the devil is taken as the type of excel¬ 
lence or of grgat proficiency in anything, or of great 
exhess, so that you often hear ‘ That fellow i^’ as old 
as the devtl,’ ‘ That b#efsteak is as tough as the devil,’ 
‘ He beats the devil for roguery,’ ‘ My landlord is 
civii, but dear as the divil.’ (Swift: who wrote this 
with § pen dipped in Irish ink.) “ 

• A ^oc* wretch or a fellow always in debt and 
difiBculty, and consequently shabby, is a ‘ poor devil ’ 


and 
anothe: 


“is’’ 

iei«-v 


very long ago I heard a friend say to 
who was not sparing of his labour— 
‘tVelh^h ere’s no doubt but you’re a hard-working 
old devil.’* 




Very bad potatoes :—‘ }Vet and watety, sot.bby and, 
si«all, thin in ^the ground and hard' to dig, harh to 
wasfi, hard to boil, and the devil to\at {Aerp.’ 

‘ I don’ifjWolider that poqv Bill should be-always 
struggling, for he has the devil of an extravagant 
family.’ 


‘ Oh confiisiofi to you Dan,’ says the'T. B. C., , ^ 

‘ You’re the devil of a than,’ says the T. B. C. ‘ 
(Repeal Song 8f 1843^) 

(But this form of expression occurs in Dickens-.- 
‘ Our Mutual Friend ’—‘ I have'a devil of a temper 
myself’). An emphatic' statement f—‘I wouldPh’t' 
like to trust him, for he’s the deviVs own roguep’ 

‘ There’s no use in your trying that race’^dgairist 
•Johnny Keegan, for Johnny 'is the very devil* at 
running.’ ‘ Oh your reverence,’ says Paddy Galtin, 

‘ don’t ax me to fast; but you may pu4 ds much 
prayers on me as you like: for, your revei'anee,iT’m 
very bad at fasting, but I’m the divel at the prayers.’ 
According to Mr. A. P. Graves, in ‘Father O'Flynn,’, 
the ‘ Provost and Fellows of TrinityJ- [College, 
Dublin] are ‘ the divels an’ all at Divinity.’ This 
list esfpressidn is truly Hibernian, and’ is very often 
heard:—A fellow is boasting how he^ll leather 
Jack Fox when next he meets him. ‘ Qh yes, 
you’ll do the deviZ an’all while Jack is away hut 
wait till he come^'to the fore.’ 

In several of the following sha't stcyies^ and 
, sayings the simpleton side of Satan’s character is 
well brought out. jj 

. Damer of Shronell, who lived in the d^teenth 
century, was reputed to be the richest ^ad Mn 
If eland—a sort of Irish Croesus: so that I'as rich as 
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k0amer ’• has* become a pjroverb in the south of 
Ireland. An Irish peasant soiig-Vriter,philosophising 
on the vaiyty.of fiches, says 

/Th^e was ould Paddy Mirphy had money gajbre, 

And‘Darner of Shronell had twenty times more— ■' 

'fhey are now on their hacks under nettles and stones.’ 


IJftm^’s hous»in ruins is still to be seen at Shronell, 
four'miles west of Tipperary town. The story goes 
tbattiie got his money by selling his soul to the devil 
f«r as- much gold as would fill his boot—a top boot, 

, i.e. one that reacfies above the knee.^ On the 
ap|)ointe^ ^ay'the devil cSme with his pockets well 
filled «vitfe guineas and sovereigns, as much as he 
tljougfiir was sufficient to fill any boot. But mean¬ 
time Darner had removed the heel and fixed the» 
bo_(St in ^e floor, with a hole in' the boards under¬ 
neath, (Spetimg into the room below. The devil 
fluiig^n handful after handful till his pockets were 
empty, but still the boot was not filled. He then 
#ent out a signal, such as they understand in hell— 
for tl^ey bad wireless telegraphy there long before 
Mr. Marconi’s Irish mother was born—on which a 
crowd of little*imps arrived all l^len with gd’ld?eoirrs, 
which were emptied into the boot» and still no sign 
of its loping filled. He had to send them many times 
for jnore, till at last he succeeded in filling the room 
beneath as well as the boot; on which the transaction 
was pon*lnded. The legend does not tell what 
became of Darner in the end ; but such agreements 
usually ^nd up (in Ireland) by the sinner tricking 
Satan o|^ of his bargain. 

^he^ a person does an evil deed under cover of 
some untrtithful but plausible justification, or uttets 
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a wicked saying undep'a disguise: "Ihat’i ‘blind-' 
folding the devil in the dark.’ The’ devil is as cute 
in the dark as in the light: and blindfolding him is 
useless and- foolish : he is otly laughing at yoM. . 

‘ iPou’re a very coarse Christian,’ as the jievil 
said to the hedgehog. (Tyrone.) 

The name and fitme of the great sixteenth-cintury 
magician, Dr. Faust or Faustus, found way soijiehow 
to our peasantry; for it was quite common to hfcar a 
crooked knavish man spoken of in this way;—‘ Thfit 
fellow is p match for the devil and Dr. Fosther.’ ^ 
(Munster.) 

The magpie has seven drops of thd de\'ir& blood 
in its body: the water-wagtail has three’ drops. 
“(Munster.) 

When a person 'is unusually cunning, cftte, and 
tricky, we say ‘ The devil is a poor scholar to you.’ 

(‘ Poor scholar ’ here means a bad shallow scholaV.) 

‘Nouf since James is after getting all the money, the 
(’evil can't howld him ’: i.e, he has grown proud and 
overbearing. ' 

‘ Firm^aiul ugly, as the devil said w\ien he sewed 
his bre'eches with gnfJs.’ Here is how it happened. 
The devil was one' day pursuing the soul oi’ a sinner 
across country, and in leaping over a rough: thorn 
hedge, he tore his breeches badly, so that his'tail 
stuck out; on whfch he gave up the chase. As it 
was not decent to appear in public in that cSndition', 
he sat down and stitched up the rent with next to 
hand materials—viz. slender tough osier withes or 
yadi as we call thefli in Ireland. When the ^ob ,wq.s 
fiiushed he spread out the garment before Uif' on his 
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'knees, ind looking admiiingl^ on his handiwork, 
uttered the abo\e saying—‘ Firm and,ugly 1 ’ 

The idep, oi thi ‘ old boy ’ pursuing a soul appears 
al^o irf,the words of anjold Anglo-Irish.) song about 
persipn? W'ha commit great crimes and die unre¬ 
pentant :— 

• • ‘ For coTiiinittiug tliqje«iiuie3 iiniopciited 

• , Xho devil shall after them run. 

• And slash them for that at a funiace 

^ . Where coal sells for nothing a ton.* 

A very wet day—teeming rain—rainiiig cats and 
d(1|;s— aji^j! day for young <tucks[: —‘ The devil wouldn’t 
send ®ut^is ^og on such a day as tliisx’ 

^ ‘ Did you ever seo the devil 

With his wooden spade and shovel ’ 

• • Digging praties for his supfer 

• • # * And his tail cocked up ? ’ 


A per^n struggling with poverty—constantly in 
money dillfculties—is said to be ‘ pulling the^devil by 
^he taif.’ 

‘ Gfeat «oise and little wool,’ as the devil said 
when he was shearing a pig. 

^ What’s got over the devil’s bi^k goes off urMer t’Se 
devil’s beWy.’ This k another form of ill got ill gone. 

Don^t enter on a lawsuit with a person who has in 
his,hands the power of deciding the case. This 
would be ‘ going to law against the devil with the 
Qourjj^oi^e in hell.’ 

Jack hates that man and all belonging to him ‘ as, 
the dev^ hates holy water.’ 

Yerr(%9i arrah is an exclamatic* very much in use 
iif tlie ||outh : a phonetic representation of the Irish 
uiri, meaifiug take care, look out, look you ;—‘ Yerl'lt 
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Bil^ why are you in sv,oh tf hurry ? ’ The ola peQule 
didn’t like our (Sontinual use of the wprd; and in order 
to deter us we were told that Yerra (k J^rah was the 
name (if the'* devil’s mother T This would pmnt to 
something like domestic conditions iiv the lower 
regions, and it is iij a way corroborated by the words 
of an old song about a''woman—a desperate old 
reprobate of a virago—who kicked up all sorts of 
ructions the moment she got inside the gate :— " 


* When she saw the young devils tied up in tlieir chains 
She up with her crutch and knocked one of tlieir lirains.’ * 


‘Sufficient for the day is the evil therelif.’* The 
people of Munster do not always,put it that way ; they 
have a version of th^jr own:—‘ Time enough to bid the 
devil good-morrow when you meet hir.i.’ ,'l3ut an 
intelligent correspondent from Carlow puts a ^some¬ 
what different interpretation on the lest saying, 
namely, ‘ Don’t go out of your way to seek trouble.’ 
' ‘ When needs must the devil drives ’: a man in a 
great fix is often driven to illegal or criminal acts 
to. extrjc&te himself. 

When a man ^is' threatenef] with a thrashing, 
another will say to him ;—‘ You’ll get Paddy Ryan’s 
supper —hard knocks and the devil to eat ’: Common 
in Munster. , ' ’ 


‘ When you sup with the devil have^a lon^spoon ’: 
that is to say, if you have any dealings ^witu rogue’s 
or criminals, adopt very careful preeiutions, and 
don’t come into closer contact with thei%^thSn is 
absolutely necessary. (Lover: but used generallyr) 
c t‘ Spo.'ik the truth and shame the devil i^* a very 


common saying. “• 
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'1^] THE Dkvll^ AND HIS ‘ TEBRIIOKY,’) 

* ‘ Tne devil’s chfldren have the dhvil’s lyck ’; or ‘ tha 
devil is gotfd t<) hfs own ’: mining bad men often 
prosper. But it is now generally said invoke to a 
person who lias come in for an unexpected jJlece 


of good luck. 

4l k)ly knave—somethipg like our modern 
Pecksnjff—^ies and is sent in the downward direc¬ 
tion :‘and—according to the words of the old folk¬ 
song—this is his rec^tion ;— 


• ‘iVhen hell’s gate was opened*the devil jumped with joy, 

SayiugV i have a warm corner for you my holy boy.” ’ 

» * » ‘ 

A mdlyis deeply injured by another and threatens 

„reprisal:—‘I’ll make you smell hell for that’; a 
bittor th'ieat which may be paraphrased: I’ll per- 
secuti# yoh t» death’s door; and for you to be near 
death « tff be near hell—I’ll put you so near that 
’you’ll smelfthe fumes of the brimstone. 

, A usU&l imprecation when a person who ha§ made 
himsel| verT%unpopular is gding away: ‘ the devil go“ 
with him.’ One day a fellow was eating his dinner 
of dry potatoes* and had only on§ egg half'*raw for 
kitchen. He had no spoon, and took the egg in little 
sips intending to spread it over the dinner. But one 
time,he tilted the shell too much, and down went the 
whole contents. After recovering from the gulp, he 
laoke^i’ru^fully iit the empty shell and blurted out— 

, the devil ^ you down! 

Many^ftople think—and say it ioo—that it is an^ 
arfidle belief with Catholics that all Protestants 

* when thej^ie go straight to hell—which is a libel# 
Yet it is often kept up in joke, as in this and other 
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sijpries :—The trainf. was skelping away like t«uad 
along the maih line to hell—for they have railways 
there now-o-till. at last 'it pulled up alf the junction. 
Whe-eupofi the porters ran round shouting ©ut, 

‘ Catholics change here for purgatory. Protestants 
keep your places 1,’ 

This reminds us of Father O’Leary, a Cork priest 
of the end of the eighteenth century, cefebrsted as 
a controversialist and a wit. He was one day 
engaged in gentle controversy— or aryiifying religion 
as we call it in Ireland- -with a Protestant friend,! 
who plainly had the worst of the encouniei. ‘ Well 
now Father 6’Leary I want to ask whaf haVe you 
to say about purgatory?’ ‘ 0^ nothing,’ replied.the 
priest, ‘ except th^ you might go farther and ^are 
worse.’ c j . • 

The same Father O’Leary once met in tUo s^’eets a 
friend, a witty Protestant clergyman with whom he had- 
many an encounter of wit and repartee. ‘ Ah. Father 
O’Leary, have you heard the bad news?’ ‘ Nc,’ 
says Father O’Leary. ‘ Well, the bottom haij fallen 
Ojut o^purgatory, and all the poor Papists have gone 
down into hell.’ ‘ Oh the Lord save us,’ answered 
Father O’Leary, ‘ what a crushing the poor Pro¬ 
testants must have got! ’ 

Father O’Leary and Curran—the great oratoi and 
wit—sat side by side once at a dinner party,"where 
Curran was charmed with his reverend frifiid.'., ‘ Ah 
Father O’Leary,’ he exclaimed at last, ‘ Ijwish you 
had the key of heaven.’ ‘ Well Cur|an i^m^ght be 
better for you that I had the key of the otliW p^ape.’ 

; c A parish priest only recently dead, a jv&l-known 
wit, sat besidecft venerable Protestant cfergyman at 
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dinner; and tiiey got on \gry agreeably. T^his 

clergymap latljpr ostentatiously §roclaime4 bis 
liberality*by* saying:—‘ W^ll Fatl\er -*— I have 
been ffjr sixty yemrs in this world and I •coulc^ never 
undbrstand ‘that there is any great and essential 
difference between the Catholic, religion and the 

Proi?stant.’ ‘ I can tell you,’ replied Father-, 

‘ tha^p wlfen you die you’ll not bo sixty minutes in the 
other world before you will understand it perfectly.’ 

The preceding are all in joke : but I once heard 
the idea enunciated in (lownriglit earnest. In my 
early life,®we, the village'people, were a mixed com- 
munftj^, Sibout half and half Catholics and Protestants, 
the latter nearly all palatines, who were Methodists 
to,a man. We got on very well^togJther, and 1 have 
vsrj kjnd^y* memories of my old playfellows, Pala¬ 
tines as .well as Catholics. 

One yoang Palatine, Peter Stufide, differed in one 
imporjant respect from the others, as he never 
attended Church Mass or Meeting. He emigrated 
to Alnerica; and being a level headed fellow and 
keeping from drink, he got on. Ah last* he capae 
across Nelly Sullivan, a brighf eyed colleen all the 
way from Kerry, a devoted Cathblic, and fell head 
and ^rs in love with her. She liked him too, but 
wdiild have nothing to say to him unless he became 
a Catholic ; in the words of the ’old song, ‘ Unless 
thaf ydli turff a Roman you ne’er shall get me for 
your b^de.* Peter’s theology was not proof againot 
Nell^’s'jarigiU^-face : he became a Catholic, and a 
fajjihfrft one toofor once he was inside the gate his 
wife Uibl^ care to instruct him, and kept him well up 
to his religious duties. , 
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They prospered; so thSit at the end of soliie y/ars ' 
he*]|^s able to»visit his native place^. On his airrival 
nothing could exceed tl\p consterna'tion and rage of 
his former friends to find thut instead of ’denouncing 
the P^)pe, he was now a flaming papist > and they all 
disowned and boycotted him. So he visited round 
his Catholic neighbours, -^ho were very glad *o 
receive him. I was present at one of the<conyersa- 
tions: when Peter, recounting his successful cafeer, 
wound up with ;—‘ So you see, Jtvmes, that I aih no^ 
well off, thanks be to God apd to Nelly.^ I have a laijge , 
farm, with ever so many horses, and a finei Jaan of 
cows, and you^ould hardly count the sheep an^ pigs. 
I’d be as happy as the days are long now, James, 
•only for one thing that’s often troubling me; and 
that is, to think thht my poor old father and' mother 
are in hell.’ • * o 

_ • e f 

J 

» OHAPTEB VI. 

“ SWEASINO. , 

The general run of our people do not,, swear much; 
and thbse that do cemmonly limit themselves to the 
name of the deviheither straigfat out 6i in some of 
its various disguised forms, or to some hrrmless 
imitation of a curse. You do indeed come across 
persons who go higher, but they are rare.,, Yet 
while keeping themselves gonerally witliin safe 
bounds, it must be confessed that manv of the 
people have a sort of sneaking admiration-i-lurking 
secretly and seldom expressed in words—f6rtia gopd 
well-balanced curge, so long as it does not shock by 
itd profanity. I jonoe knew a doctor—not 'hi Publin 
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St*—who, it mi§ht 

TT - ^_11 _ _ •!_ 


tfho, M mi§ht be said, was a genius in this line. 
He could, on fhe spur of the* moment, roll 
magnificefvt Cjur^'that migjit vie with a passage of 
the Iliad in* the mouth «3f Homer, ‘ 01, sir ’—as I 
hearjj a’fellov say—‘ ’tis grand to listen to him when 
he’s in a rage.’ He was known as a skilled physician, 
a^d a, good fellow in every way,* and his splendid 
swealring growned his popularity. He had discretion 
however, and knew when to swear and when not; 


bat ultimately he swore his way into an extensive 
and lucrative practice, which lasted during his whole 
*liff—a Icjn^ancl honourable one. 

Par%llehto this is Maxwell’s account^)f the cursing 
or Majcff Denis O’Farrell—‘ the Mad Major,’ who 
. appears to have been a’dangerous rival to my acquain- 
tanfse, tlft doctor. He was once Erecting the evolu¬ 
tions at* a*review in presence of Sir Charles, the 


^Gen«r*l, ^hen one important movement was spoiled 
by the blundering of an incompetent little ac^jutant. 
^n a tofkering passion the ^lad Major addressed the» 
General:—*> Stop, Sir Charles, do stop; just allow 
me two minutes to curse that rascally a^jutayt.’ Ty 
so reasonable a request (Maxweli goes on to* say). 
Sir Charles readily a^ented. He ’heard the whole 


malediction out, and speaking of it afterwards, he 
said,that ‘he never heard a man cursed to his 


perfect satisfaction until he heard (that adjutant) 
anathematised i« the Phoenix Park.’ 

, The Mad Major was a great favourite; and when • 
he died, mere was not a dry eye in the regiment on 
the day (jWihe funeral. Two months afterwards when* 
an Iftsh joldier was questioned on the merits of his 
• suo(^ssor The man is well enoygh,’ said Pat* 
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■with a heavy sigh, ‘ bit^wliere will we find the eqflal 
of th^ Major ? By japers, it was comfort to be 
cursed by him ! (‘ Wild Sports of the‘West.’) 

In Pay' part of the country there is—or tiraa-s-a 
legend—a very circumstantial one too—which How¬ 
ever I am not able to verify personally, as the thing 
occurred a little before my finle—that Father Buckley, 
of Glenroe, cured Charley Coscoran, the’ greatest 
swearer in the barony—cured him in a most original 
way. He simply directed him tO' cut out a button 
from some’ part of his dress, no matter where— 
to whip it out on the instant —every time h% tifttered a 
serious curse, i.e, one involving the Sacred 3Jame. 
cCharley made the promise with a light heart, 
thinking that by oply using a little caution he could 
easily avoid snipping off his buttons. inveterate 
habit is strong. Only very shortly after he had left 
the priest he saw a cow in one of his cornfields 
playing havoc: out came a round curse, and off came 
a button on the spot. For Charley was a manl^ 
fellow, with a real sense of religion at bottom: and 
he had rih notion of shirking his penance. Another 
curse after some ^ime and another button. Others 
again followed;—coat, waistcoat, trousers, shirt- 
collar, were brought under contribution till his'clothes 
began to fall off lym. For a needle and thread Were 
not always at hand, and at any rate Charley was no 
great shakes at the needle. At last thingef’ oahie to 
that pass with poor Charley, that life W£^5 hardly 
worth living; till he had to put his min^.seriously 
to work, and by careful watching he graduafiy cj;iEed 
himself. But many score buttons pass^d^hrough 
bis hands during the process. 


c 
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fos! persons have a sort craving or instingt to 
utter a §urse ot some kind—as a soft of oomlorting 
inter^ectibn-s-where there is sufficient provocation; 
aind m order to satisf^' this without fticurrjpg the 
guBt, peoplfe have invented ejaculations in the form 
of curses, but still harmless. .Most of them have 
%omS resemblance in s«uhd to the forbidden word— 
they^are* near enough to satisfy the craving, but still 
far enough off to avoid the guilt: the process may in 
fact be designated dodging a curse. Hence we have 
SBich blank cartridges asmbegob, begor, bjTmy sowMns, 
by Joi%, %y the laws [Lord], by herrings [heavens], 
by &is, and by that, dang it, &c.; all of them ghosts 


of curses, which ar^ very general among our peopl^ 
TJJie fcjjlowing additional examples will sufficiently 
illustrate^tlfis part of our subject. 

expression the dear knows (or correctly the 
deer knoum), which is very common, is a translation 
from*Irish of one of those substitutions. The 
■original expression is tkauss ag Dhee [given hc*e 
phodetic^ly], meaning God knows ; but as this is too 
splemn and profane for most people, they «l^nged it 
to Thauss ag fee, i.e^ the deer kifows ; and this may be 
uttered lay anyone. Dia [Dhee] God: fiadh [fee], 
a dedt. 

^ays Barney Broderick, who ig going through his 
pensmoe after confession at the station, and is in- 
'terAptld by a woman asking him a question:— 
‘Salva|ion seize your soul—God forgive me fbr 
oursing^be off out of that and don’t set me astray 1 ’ 
(rf Jlnocknagow.’) Here the substitution has turned 
a wicKe4 imprecation into a benison : for the fiyst 
word in the original is not salvation but damnation. 
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‘^By the hole in va^ coat,’ which ^s often hetfd, 
is regarded as a harmless oath: fpr if there is no 
hole you ai;e swearing by nothing : and if there is a 
hole-^till the hole is nothing. ^ 

‘ Bad manners to you,’ a mild imprecation, to 
avoid ‘bad luck tojou,’ which would be considered 
wicked: reflecting the people’s horror of ru^e or 
offensive manners. «< 

‘ By all the goats in Kerry,’ which I have often 
heard, is always said in joke, which takes the venom 
out of it. ■ In Leinster tbsay say, ‘ by, all the goats 
in Gorey—which is a big oath.’ Whethe* it'is a big 
oath now or not, I do not know; but it ,jfas ao 
formerly, for the name Oorey„ (Wexford), like the 
Scotch Qowiie, meaps ‘ swarming with goats.’ ^ 

‘ Man,’ says the pretty mermaid toi pick Fitz¬ 
gerald, when he had captured her from.th^. ^ea,. 
‘ man will you eat me ?’ ‘ By all the re.1 petticoats 
and cheek aprons between Dingle and Tralee^ cried 
Dick, jumping up in amazement, ‘ I’d as soon eat 
myself, my jewel 1 Is it I to eat you,' my pet 1 ’ 
(Gvoftqn broker.) « 

‘Where did he ^et the whjpkey?’, ‘Sorrow a 
know I know,’ said Leary. ‘ Sorrow fly away with 
him.’ (Orofton Croker.) In these and such'-like— 
which you often hqar— sorrow is a substitute for divil. 

Perhaps the most general exclamations oi this 
kind among Irish people are hegor, begoij, biedad, 
begad (often contracted to egad), faith ai^d troth. 
Faith, contracted from in faith or i’ faith, looked 
upon by many people as not quite harmless^; it jab a 
14tle too serious to be used indiscriminately—' Faith* 
I feel this day tvery cold ’: ‘Is that t^ good ? 
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'pW is no_^such tiling: it,4s very weak.’ ‘ Did 
Mick .sell his cojys to-day at the fai? ? ’ ‘ Faijth I 
don’t knoV.’»' People who ishrink the plain 

woj’d Sften' soften it t& faino or haith •{ov„ heth in 
Ulster). An intelligent contributor makes the 
remark that the use of this word faith (as above) 
is«a sifte mark'bf an Irishman all over the world. 

Ev^ seme of the best men will occasionally, in an 
unguarded moment or in a hasty flash of anger, give 
\^ay to the swearing instinct. Father John Burke 
of,,Kilfinane —4 remembej, him wellr—a •tall stern- 
looking •TOi.n with heavy brows, but really gentle 
aijd t^nddr-hSarted—held a station at' the house of 
ouf neighbour Tom "Coffey, a truly upright and 
pious man. All had gone to confession and Holy 
CommuSion,»and the station was over. Tom went 
put *to bring the priest’s horse from the paddock, 
but'^in leading him through a gap in the hedge the 
horse stood stock still and refused obstinately to go 
»ii inch farther. Tom pulled and tugged to new 
purpose, tiff at last his patience went to pieces, and 
he flung this,, in no gentle voice, at.,the /inimal^s 
head:—‘ Blast your sowL will y«u come on 1 ’* Just 
then unluckily Father Burke wallfed up behind ; he 
had witnessed and heard all, and you may well say 
thalf- Tom’s heart dropped down into his shoes ; for 
he felt thoroughly ashamed. The crime was not 
greats btit it l6oked bad and unbecoming under the 
circums^noes; and what could the priest do but« 
perform his duty: so the black brows contracted, 
ari4^ ontitlie spot he gave poor Tom down-the-banks 
and no^mistake. I was at that station, though I 
did not witness the horse scene. , 
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If a person pledge^ hiriiself to anything, 6hno!^ng 
the promise yrith an adjuration ^owever mild or 
harmless, Jie .will noh by any means'break the 
promjse, ccftisidering it in sS manner as a vow’. The 
old couple are at tea and have just one egg, which 
causes a mild dispute. At last the father says 
decisively—‘ The divel a« bjt of it I’ll' eat, so therofs 
an end of it ’; when the mother instantly and with 
great solemnity—‘ Faith I won’t eat it—there nflw 1 ’ 
The result was that neither would touch it; and thdy 
gave it to their little boy wbo demoli,shed it withQ,ut 
the least scruple. c •• 

I was one time a witness of a serio-cbmib sc^ine qn 
the head of one of these blank oaths when 'l wag a 
small boy attendjng a very small school. The 
master was a truly good and religions i^an, but 
very severe (a wicked master, as we used to say),' and 
almost insane in his aversion to swearing m any 
shape or form. To say begob or begor or by Jove was 
unpardonably wicked ; it was nothing better than 
blindfolding the devil in the dark. ' 

,One. day Jock Aimy, then about twelve years of 
age— the saint as We used to pall him—for he was 
always in mischief and always in trouble—said 
exultingly to the boy sitting next him :—' Oh by 
the hokey, Tom, I have my sum finished all right at 
last.’ In evil hour for him the master happened to 
be standing just behind his back; and tit en <-came 
the deluge. In an instant the school 'v)prk> was 
stopped, and poor Jack was called up to st^nd before 
the judgment seat. There he got a long Ibctuycr— 
Wi-th the usual quotations—as severe and.,sMemn as 
if he were a mcsn and had peijured himself half a 
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*doVn tTmes,*^As for the'resjj of us, we sat in the 
deadly silence sjfivering in our skins*; for we ^11, to 
a man, fold‘a ’guilty consciousness tl^t we were 
qiHte *as bad as. Jaok,tif the truth weru known. 
The»i poor Jack was sent to his seat so wretched and 
crestfallen after his lecture that a crow wouldn’t 
pick tis bones. • 

‘ By the hokey ’ is to this day common all over 
Irel&nd. 

* When we, Irish^ go abroad, we of course bring 
w^th us our pqpuliarities s^d mannerisms*—with now 
and th«n« little meteoric flash of eccentricity— 
\^hiolJ oil tlie whole prove rather attractive to 
fojeigners, includi^^ Englishmen. One Sunday 
during the South African war. Mass was celebrated 
as usu^ inrfhe temporary chapel, which, after the 
.rough and* ready way of the camp, served for both 
Catholics tand Protestants : Mass first; Protestant 
Serviqp after. On this occasion an Irish efScer, a 
splendid specimen of a gnan, tall, stra,ight, and 
athletic—I’ man born to command, and well known 
as a strict «and devoted Catholic-r-waEt serving 
Mlass—aiding and giving th« responses lio the 
priest, the congregation was ol course of mixed 
nationfclities—English, Irish, and Scotch, and the 
chrfpel was filled. Just outside the chapel door a nigger 
had aharge of the big bell to call the congregations. 
On fhislday, fh blissful ignorance and indifference, 
he hegt^ to ring for the Protestant congregation 
too soor^while Mass was still going on—so as 
g»ejitl;^to disturb the people at their devotion!. 
The offfce^ was observed to show signs of impatieryip, 
growing more and more restless aathe ringing went 
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ompereistently, till at; last one concentrated'^eri^ of 
bang| burst up his patience utterly. Starting up 
from his ^nees during a short intenval*'when his 
presence was not required-*4t happened to Be after 
the most solemn part of the Mass^he strode 
down the middle passage in a mighty rage—to the 
astonishment of everybodyTr-till he got to th^door, 
and letting fly - in the midst of the perfect silence, 
—a tremendous volley of daninx, blasts, scmm^rels, 
blackguards, &o., &c., at the h^ad of the terrific 
nigger, he*ehut him up, hjmself and his bell, whil^ a 
cat would be licking her ear. He then walked back 
and resumed' his duties, calm and dollAste^, and 
evidently quite unconscious tbal) there was anythjng 
unusual in the proceeding. 

The whole thing was so sudden and„odd*that 'the 
congregation were convulsed with suppressed s'ilent 
laughter; and I am afraid that some people observed 
even the priest’s sides shaking in spite of^ all he 
.could do. , v> 

This story was obtained from a persoli who was 
p^-esent .p.t that very Mass; and it ,is given here 
almosJ in his own words. 


CHAPTER VII. 

o 

ORAHMAB AND PRONUNCIATION, o 

'<S/iaW and Will. It has been pretty clearly s^wn that 
the somewhat anomalous and complicated niceties in 
the English use of shall and will have been*3^3velpped 
yythin the last 800 years or so. It is of purse well 
known that our Jrish popular manner of using these 
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tw% parliicles not in accord/ince with the premnt 
correct English standard; yet most ot our shaJi-and- 
will Hibel'niani3ms represeat the clftssifjal usage of 
two or, three centuries i^ago; so that tills is ^ne of 
thoSb Irish "vulgarisms ’ that are really survivals in 
Ireland of the^ correct old English usages, which in 
England have been supel^eded by other and often 
incorsecfforms. On this point I received, some years 
ago*_a contribution from an English gentleman who 
resided long in Ireland, Mr. Marlow Woollett, a man 
o4 wide reading, great cuUure, and sound judgment. 
He giv6s Several old examples in illustration, of 
vJiicSjOne is so much to the point—in the use of 
wUl —that you mig^^magine the words were spoken^ 
by^an Irjsh peasant of the presen| day. Hamlet says: 

‘ Pwilf will for him an (if) 1 can ; if not I will gain nothing 
but»ny sh#me and the odd hits.’ (‘ Hamlet,’ Act T., scene ii.) 

This (the second will) exactly corresponds with what 
Snany of us in Ireland woald say now :—‘ I will wiw 
the r&oe il I can ; if not I will get some discredit ’: 
‘If I go without my umbrella I am afeaidi yill g^t 
wet.’ So^ also in r^ard to sIiAll ; modern English 
custom has departed from correct ancient usage and 
etymofbgy, which in many cases we in Ireland have 
retained. The old and correct sen^e of shall indicated 
obligation or duty (as in Chaucer:—‘ The faith I 
shal'to fcod ’) being derived from A.S. sceal ‘ I owe’ 
or ‘ ou^t ’; this has been discarded in England) 
while we^till retain it in our usage in Ireland. You 
a^ attentive Irish waiter, ‘ Please have breakfast 
for me a4 8 o’clock to-morrow morning ’; and fie 
answersj ‘ I shall sir.’ When I was a boy I was 
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present in the chapel Atdpatrick one Sunday, y hen 

FSt^jer Dan ©’Kennedy, after Mass, called on the 

two schoolmasters—candidates for'a school'vacancy— 

to come, forward to him from where they stood at, the 

lowei^ end of the chapel; when one of them, Mat Eea, 

a good scholar but a terrible pedant, called out 

magniloquently, ‘Yes, dccfor, we shall go to your 

reverence,’ unconsciously following in the footsteps 

of Shakespeare. 

The language both of the waiter and of Mat Rea is 
exa,ctly according to the old English usage. ^ 

‘ Lady Macbeth {to Macbeth) :—Be bright and jovial among your 
guests to-night. ^ 

‘ Macbeth', —So shall I, love.’ (‘ Macbeth,’ Act iii. scene ii.) 

‘ Second Murderer-. —''^e shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us.’ (/Airf..Aot hi. scene i.) 

1 

But the Irish waiter’s answer would .now geem 
strange to an Englishman. To him, instead of being 
a dutiful assent, as it is intended to be, and as it 
■would be in England in old times, it would look toS 
emphatic and assertive, something like as if it were 
gii answer to a command not to do it.- (Woollett..) 

The use of shall id such locutions was however not 
universal in Shaltespearian times, as it would be easy 
to show; but the above quotations—and others that 
might be brought forward—prove that this usage 
then prevailed and was correct, which is suSdeient 
for my purpose. Perhaps it might" rathi r be said 
that shall and will were used in such feases in¬ 
differently :— 

‘ Qiuen: —Say to the king, 1 would attend his lef^uro ' 

For a few words. 

‘ Servant-. Madam, I will.’ (‘ Macbeth,’ Act iii. scene ii.) 
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■ Our use of sluM and ivill prevails also in Scotland, 
where'the ^nglisfe change of custom has not obtainGd 
any moje than'it has in Irelahd. The- Scotch in fact 
are ’q,uito as bad (dV as good) in this respG(?li as are. 
Like many another Irish idiom this is also found in 
Ameri 3 p,n society chiefly through the influence of the 
Irish. In many parts of Ireland they are shy of 
using lhall at all: I know this to be the case in 
M,unster; and a correspondent informs me that shall 
is hardly ever heard’in Derry. 

The incorreot use of wUl in questions In the first 
persoi^ siy|u\ar (‘Will I light the |ire ma’am?’ 

‘ Will“Lsing you a song?’—instead of ‘Shall I?’) 
appears to have be^'Weveloped in Ireland indepen- 
deEitly, vid not derived from any former correct 
usa^ : in ^tfier words we have created this incorreot 
locul;i«n-»-or vulgarism—for ourselves. It is one of 
our most 'general and most characteristic speech 
errors.* Punch represents an Irish waiter with hand 
on dish-oo\er, asking:—‘ Will 1 sthrip ma’am ?’ • 

What is called the regular formation of the past 
tease (in ed) il commonly known as the* weeJk dnflea- 
tion :— call, called ;• the irregfilc^r formation (by 
changing the vowel) is the strong inflection:— run, 
ran.^ fn old English the strong inflection appears to 
have been almost universal; but for some hundreds 
of years the Erjglish tendency is to replace strong by 
weak inaction. But our people in Ireland, retaining 
the old English custom, have a leaning towards thg. 
strong infection, and not only use many of the old- 
fa9l»on^ English strong past tenses, but often form 
strong ones in their own way :—We use slep and crq^, 
pld English; ahd we coin others, *^6 rut bis bftnd 
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to me,’ ‘ I cotch him stelling the turf,’ ‘ He gc^lier 
stick|jfor the fire,’ ‘he hot me on the head with his 
stick,’ he sot down on -the chair’ '(ve^y Common in 
America^. 'Hyland, the farLi manager, is seiiit with 
some'"bullocks to the fairj and retdtns. ‘Well 
Hyland, are the bullocks sold ?’—‘ Sowld and ped for 
sir.’ IFor is very usual 'in the south for ivere: ’tis 
long since we wor on the road so late ■ as ■ this.’ 
(Knocknagow.) 

< ‘ iror you at the fair—did you see the wonder— 

Di(f you see Moll Roe ■ iding on the gander P’ 

E’er and ni’er are in constant use in MunS’ er:— 
‘ Have you e’er a penny to giv.i» me sir? No, I have 
ne’er a penny for you this time.’ Both of these are 
often met with in Shakespeare. - 

The Irish schoolmasters knew Irish well, and did 
their best — generally with success—,io master 
English,. This they did partly from their neighbours, 
iiut in a large measure from books, including 
dictionaries. As they were naturally inclined to 
show foi;f.h th^ir learning, they made uiie, as much as 
possible, of long and unusual ^words, mostly taken 
from dictionaries; but many coined by themselves 
from Latin. Goldsmith’s description of the-village 
master with his ‘ words of learned length -and 
thundering sound',’ applies exactly to a large paopor- 
tion of the schoolmasters of the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century all over Irelaj^d. You 
heard these words often in conversation, but the 
Schoolmasters most commonly used them^ sopg- 
writing. Here also they made free use of the 
dlassioal mytholpgy; but I vnll poi, tou^ op this 
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^fSat^re, as I fiave treate<>of it, and have given 
specimens, in ‘ Old Irish Polk Music and Song#,’ 

pp. 200-2(». ^ ^ 

laight ‘be o^^ected pthe schoolmasters, as well 
as others, who used these strange words often ftade 
mistakes in applying them; which will be seen in 
soijie oil the following examples. Here is one whole 
verse of song about a young lady—‘ The Phoenix 
of thaftall.’ 

* ‘ I being quite eaptiyated and so infatuated 

I then prognosticated my sad forlorn case; , 

* But I quickly ruminated—lupposo I was defaited, 

I woi^Aqt be implicated or treated with disgrace ; 

• Sl therefore I awaited with my spirits elevated, 

, And no more I powf'rjted let what would me befall; 

• I then to her reputed how Cupid tiad me thrated, 

_• And^ttius expostulated with The Pfioenix of the Hall.’ 

In arfbther ferse of this song the poet tells us what 
Jie dp for the Phoenix if he had greater 

command of language:— . 

‘ Could I indite like Homer*that celebrated pomer.’ 

One of these schoolmasters, whom I knew, com¬ 
posed a poem fit praise of Queei^ Victofia jifsteafte? 
her accessiun, of whiol#I remember pnly two lines:— 

‘I14 England our queen resides with alacrity, 

^ With civil authority and kind urbanity.’ 

Another opens his song in this manner:— 

‘Hnetoorning serene ns I roved in solitude, 

» Viewing the magnitude of th’ orient ray. 

The authqp of the song in praise of Oastlehyde, 
spef^ off 

► . ‘ The lUes perfuming the fields with music ’} * ’ 
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EWid the same poet winds up by declaiing, '' 

* In all my ranging ami sefevaiUug > 

I ^let no aiquel to Castlehydo/ 

p* ^ ^ * 

Serenading here means wandering aboufc leisnreiy. 

The author of ‘^The Cottage Maid ’ speaks of the 
danger of Mercury abducUiig the lady, even 

‘Though an organising shepherd be her giiufdiaiT’; 

where organising is intended to mean playing on an 
organ, i.Bj a shepherd’s reed. 

But endless examples of this kind "might be given. 
Occasionally you will find the peasantry attempting 
long or unusual words, of ^hich some ' tixamples 
are scattered through this Chapter; and here 'also 
there are often misapplications : ‘ What Lad you for 
dinner to-day?’ ‘Oh I had bacon and goosa and 
several other combustibles' (comestibles;, ‘’i have 
repeatedly heard this word. 

Sometimes the simple past tense is used for one ;pf 
the subjunctive past forms. ‘ If they had gone out in 
their bpat that night they were lost men ’; i.e. ‘ they 
would have been iQst men.’ ‘ She is- now forty, and 
’twas well if she was marriedit would-be well ’). 

‘ Oh Father Murphy, had aid come over, the green dag floated 
from shore to shore ’ ■ c 

(i.e. would have floated). See my ‘ Old Irfth Folk 
Music and Songs,’ p. 242. h 

a 

‘ A summons from William to Limerick,a summons to open their 

Their fortress and stores to surronder, else the swordlfand gun 
seers their fate.’ • ^ , 

(R. 0. JoYOB : Sallads of Irish Chivalry, p. 16.) 
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♦ is very oAen used for faw ‘ Did you ever see a 
Bluricaun Molly ?’ Oh no sir, I never see one njy|elt.’ 
(Crofton Ouoker,)? Come hejre Nelly^ and point out 
the bride to us^ ‘ I nevijir see tier myselsTMigs [so I 
don’t^nbw her] yeplied Nelly. (Knocknagow.)*This 
is a survival from old English, in which it was very 
commoia. It is •moreover^general among the English 
peasantry fit the present day, as may be seen every¬ 
where in Dickens. 

♦Theimperative of^ verbs is often formed by :— 
instead of ‘ go to the right ’or ‘go you to the right,’ 
oui^ peopie gay *' let you go to the right ’: ‘let you 
look aft^r tiie eows and I will see to thd horses.’ A 
feirow -arrested foj;;^ ja crime and dares the police 
witK :—‘ Let ye proVfe A*.’ 

I» Dewy porridge or stirabout* always takes the 
plural: ‘'HuVe you dished them yet ? ’ 

‘ I«dMn’t go to the fair ’cavse why, the day was too 
wet.’ This expression ’cause why, which is very often 
heard iiT Ireland, is Englisl^ at least 600 years old; 
for we $nd ii in Chaucer. 

You often hear us for me : ‘ Give us a ^eni\y sir tc^ 
buy«sweet8 ’ (i.e-. ‘ Give me ’). • * 

In WateBford and S8uth Wexforc^the people often 
use such^ verbal forms as is seen in the following :— 
‘ Doej your father grow wheat still ? ’ ‘He do.’ 
‘ Has he the old white horse now ? ’* ‘He ?tnve.’ As 
to/tas,.\lrjMacCall states that it is unknown in the 
^arony of ^orth : there you always hear ‘ that man 
have plenty of money ’—he she have, &c. 

The Ree. William Burke tells us that 'have is 
foun^as above (a third person singular) all through 
•the old Waterford Bye-Laws ; which jvould render it 
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pretty certaii? that ‘both have and do in these appli-,, 
cations are survivals from the old English colony in 
Waterford and Wexford. ^ 

Ic, Donegal and thereabout the yM is often shortened 
to than, which is used as equivalent to that oi'those: 

‘ you may take ikon book.’ ^ 

In Donegal ‘ such a ttiiiig ’ is often made such an a 
thing.' I have come across this several' times : but 
the following quotation is decisive—‘ No,, Dinny 
O’Friel, I don’t want to make you say any such an 
a thing.’ (Seamus MaeManus.) ' 

There is a tendency to put o at t}id |hd of some 
words, such as boy-o, lad-o. A fellow was, Vied for 
sheep-stealing before the laJ.^Judge Monahaiiv and 
the jury acquitted him, very much g.gain^t the 
evidence. ‘You may go now,’said the v judge, ‘as 
you are acquitted; but you stole the sheeg .pll the 
same, my buck-o.’ 

‘ I would hi'sli my lovely laddo 
In the green arbutus shadow.’ 

(A. P. Guaves : ‘ Irish Songs and Ballads.’) 

This is found in Irish als.?, as in ‘ a^vioh-o ’ (‘ my 
boy,’ or more exactly ‘ my son,’ where vick is mhic, 
vocative of mac, son) heard universally irf Munster: 

‘ Well Billy a vick-o, how is your mother this 
morning ? ’ I suppose the English practi6G is bor¬ 
rowed from the Irish. i ' . 

In Irish there is only one article, kn, which Is 
equivalent to the English definite article the. This 
article {an) is much more freely used ii](, Irigh than 
' the is in English, a practice which we are inclined ,to 
imitate in otfr Anglo-Irish speech. Our use oiif the 
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ad<is a sort of emphasis to the noun or adjec¬ 
tive :—‘ Ah John was the man,’ i.e.» the real mSn, 
a man preC-damineSit for som^ quality—bravery, gene¬ 
rosity,‘Ac. • ‘'il.h that was the trouble Jtn earnest.’ 
The Jri^ chiefs of long ago ‘ were the nien #n the 
gap ’ (Thomas Davis):—i.e. the real men and no 
mjstal*. We “nften use^ flie arScle in our speech 
where it .would not be used in correct English:— 

‘ I am perished with the cold.’ ‘ I don’t know much 
Gtfeek, but I am gpod at the Latin.’ 

‘ That was the dear journey to me.’. A very 
common,fo|pi bf expression, signifying that ‘ I paid 
dearlyj fo» it *—‘it cost me dear.’ IJugh Eeynolds 
when atiout to be hanged for attempting the abduc¬ 
tion of Catherine Mct3abe composes (or is supposed * 
to_(!0mpiJ6e) Jiis ‘ Lamentation,’5f which the verses 
end Ain* ‘She’s the dear maid to me.’ (See my 
_‘014SriSl^ Folk Music and Songs,’ p. 186.) A 
steamer was in danger of running down, a boat 
fowed*by one small boy pn the Shannon. ‘ Get^ 
out of. the‘way you young rascal or we’ll run over 
you and dro^n you 1 ’ Little Jacky Ijjoks 
defiantly and cribs out:—‘ Ye’ll drownd me, ye: 
if ye do, i’ll make fl the dear Arownding to ye! ’ 
In sucji expressions it is however to be observed 
that, the indefinite article a is often used—perhaps 
as oftgn as the :—‘ That was a dehr transaction for 
me.’ ‘ Oh, graen-hilled pleasant Erin you’re a dear 
land to fie!’ (Robert Dwyer Joyce’s ‘Ballads.of 
Irish Chivalry,’ p. 206.) 

In Ulster they say;—‘ When are you going T 
‘Oh’I am going the day,' i.e. to-day. I am much 
better the Say than I was yesterday. In this the tfivy 
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is' merely a translation of the Irish vVord for torda^y 
—andiu, where an ip ‘ the ’ and diit. a form oi' the 
Irish for ‘ day.’ ,» 

The usa, of .the singular of nouns insiead of the 
plural aftei'a numeral is found alJ througlilreland. 
Tom Cassidy our office porter—a Westmeath idan— 
once said to me ‘ J’m in, this place, now forty-four 
year ’: and we always ufe' such expressions as nine - 
head of cattle. A friend of mine, a cultivated and 
scholarly clergyman, always used phrases like,‘‘that 
bookcase cost thirteen ‘pound.’ This is an old English 
survival. Thus in Macbe^i we find ‘ this three in:7e.’ * 
But I think this phraseology has also 'toiiie partly 
under the iniluence of our Gaelic in whicl|,?<;w. and 
numerals that are multiples always take 4he 

singular of nouns^ as tri-caogad laoch, ‘ t^jrice ^fty 
heroes’—lit.‘thrice fifty ‘ ' 

In the south of Ireland may is often jncgri^ectly 
used for might, even among educated pec'ple :—‘ Last' 
week vrhen setting out on my long train journey, 

I brought a book that "I may read as I travelled 
along.’ I have heard and read, scores of* times, 
expre^gsions ef which this is a type—iiot only ampng 
the peasantry, but from newsfiaper correspondents, 
professors, &c.—and you can hear and read them 
from Munstermen to this day in Dublin. * 

In Ulster till is commonly used instead of to: — 

‘ I am going till Belfast to-morrow ’: in like ihanner 
■mtil is used for unto. " Pi 

■ There are two tenses in English to whira there is 
nothing corresponding in Irish:—what is^ornetimes 
called the perfect—‘ I have finished my wc^'k ’ ^ %,nd 
j;he pluperfect—' I had finished my work ’ ([before y^u 
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arri\‘ 0 d]. • The Irish peoplS in general do not use— 
or know how to ijpe—these in their Bdglish 8pe§on; 
but they fsel ^he want of them,, aqd u^e various 
expediehts to supply theii^laces. The moBt common 
of these is thb use of the word after (commonlj^with 
a participle) following th? verb to be. Thus instead 
,of •the perfect, *as expressed above, they will say 
‘I am .after finishing my work,’ ‘I am after my 
supper.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) ‘ I’m after getting the 
lefid of an American paper ’ {ibid.) ; and instead 
sjf Jihe pluperfect (as abov^) they will say ‘ I was 
after finfsliing my work ’ [before you arrived]. 
Ne[,thef o^thlse two expressions would be under- 
stoq^ by an Englishnsa^, although they are universal 
•in Ireland, even among the higher and educated 
class*es. * • 

This wori after in such constructions is merely a 
transTafion «f the Irish iar or a n-diaigh —for both 
are use^ in corresponding expressions in Irish# 

•JBut this is only one of» the expedients for ex¬ 
pressing thc*perfect tense. Sometimes they use the 
simple past tense, which is ungrammatical,.as oui^ 
little newsboy in Kill^e used to^o ; ‘ Why haven’t 
you brouglft me the paper ? ’ ‘ The paper didn’t 

come from the station yet sir.’ Sometimes the 
presell t progressive is used, which also is bad 
grammar: ‘ I am sitting here wailing for you for 
the last h|nr ’ [instead of ‘ I have been sitting’). 
•Occasionafty the have or has of the perfect (or the 
had of the pluperfect) is taken very much in its 
primary fjpfise of having or possessing. Instead of* 
' You have ^quite distracted me with your talk,’ thq, 
pebple will say * You have me quite 4i8tracted,’ &o ,; 
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‘I Lave you found out at last.’ ‘ Th$ children/fiatA 
mS vexed.’ (Jane Barlow.) ' 

‘ And s)ie is.a comely man. ^ 

!rhat has my heart betrayed.’ 
r ‘ ’ (Old'Wh Folk-Song.) 

“.I fear, 

‘That some cruel griddns^ /irfr Zii/i/ c<ipl'n'ntefl, e 

And has left here in raonrrllng Ids dear Iiish maid.’ 

(See my Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, p.tiOS.) 

Corresponding devices are resorted to for tLe 
pluperfec^. Sometimes the simple past is used 
where the pluperfect ougnt to come ‘in :—‘ An hbur 
before you came yesterday I finished my work ’: 
where it should be ‘ I had finished.’ Any thingdiS avbid 
the pluperfect, which the people cannot manage. ' 

In the Irish language (but not in English) there 
is what is called the consuetudinal ter se,’’ !.& de¬ 
noting habitual action or existence. It‘is U'wery 
convenient tense, so much so that the Irish, feeling 
the want of it in their English, have created'one by 
the use of the word do with he\ ‘I d^ be at my 
lessons every evening from 8 to 9 o’clock.’ ‘ There 
hoes he'a meeting of the company every Tuesday.’ 

‘ ’Tis humbuggin’ me they do*be.’ (‘ Khecknagow.’) 

Sometimes this is expressed by be alone without 
the do ; but here the be is also often used ip the 
ordinary sense of is without any consuetudinal 
meaning. ‘ My father bees always at home in the 
morning’: ‘At night while I bees reading my wife 
bees knitting.’ (Consuetudinal.) ‘ You had better 
■not wait till it bees night.’ (Indicative.) 

‘ I’ll seek out my Blackbird wherever he be.’ (Indioative.) 
*'* . (Old Folk Song-‘ The BlSokbiid.’) - 
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'lihiy, Hflo of be^r is is oonitpon in tho eiistorn half 8f 
Ireland from Wexfoi'd to Antrim. , 

Such old forma as anear, adown, afeard, apast, 
afore, <^c., are heard everjwlfere in Irelaa'l, and are 
all of old English origin, as it would Ibe ea^y to 
show by quotations from English classical writers. 

‘ If my^phild wa^ standing,>»?i(Y(r that stone.’ (Gerald 
Griffin : ‘ Collegians.’) “l^he was never a-shy or 
ashamed to show’ [her respect for me]. (‘Knock- 
n^ow.’) The above words are considered vulgar 
by our educated pdbple : yet many others remain 
stifi in correot English,* such as abodi-d, afoot, 
amidst, ^ 

£ tmiik it likely that the Irish language has had 
sorile influence in/tlie adoption and retention of 
thoae 0 I 4 English words; for vje have in Irish a 
group o& w^rfis identical with them both in meaning 
and •strueture: such as a-n-aice (a-near), where 
aice is ‘ nea'I.’ (The n comes in for a grammatical 
reasonf) • 

* ‘ I be to ^o it ’ in Ulster Is used to express ‘ I have* 
to do it ’: ‘ I am bound to do it ’; ‘ it is destined that 
I shall do it.’ *‘1 be to remain here till be caBs,^ I aiig 
bound to rpmain. ‘ THie only coAf^rt I have [regard¬ 
ing some loss sure to come on] is that it be to be,’ 
i.e. jilifft ‘ it is fated to be’—‘ it is unavoidable.' 

‘ What bees to be maun be ’ (mupt be). 

_ Father William Burke points out that we use 
‘ every o^aer’ in two different senses. He remains at 
home always on Monday, but goes to town ‘ every 
other’ day—meaning every day of the week except 
Monday! which is the most usual application among 
us. * My <ather goes to town every other day,’ ua. 
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every alternate day. Thi;? last is rarely us«cl by'ou? 
people, who prefer to express it ‘ My father goes to 
town* every second day.’ , Of two p?i*oys it'is stated : 

* Ti^au’ililfo to see them diivhiiig fr«m one cup,^ • 
CiThey took so loving f 

(Old Irish Folk Song.) 

The simple phrase ‘ thither day** means*a f&w 
days ago. ‘ When did you see your brother Jfihn ? ’ 
‘Oh I saw him the other day.’ ' 

• 

‘ Tlie other day he sailed away and patted hie dear Nancy.’ 

^ (Old Folk SongA 

The dropping of than was a distinct *lps*s to the 
English language: for now you has to docdouble 
jduty—for both singular and.,prural—which sorae- 
times leads to obspurity. The Irish tryjio a^id 
this obscurity by various devices. They lll|?a 3 is uje 'ye 
in the plural whenever possible: both as a nemyiitive 
and as an objective: ‘ Where are ye goin^ to-day ? ' 
‘I’m wfeard that will be a dear journey to ye.’ 

' Accepting the you. as singfllar, they have created new* 
forms for the plural such as yous, ycz, yi%, which do 
i¥)t sojiifd pleasant to a correct speaker, but are vgry 
clear in sense. In iTlie mannent they form a posses¬ 
sive case direct on ye. Some English soldiers are 
singing ‘ Lillibulero ’— • . « 

‘ And our skeans w«’ll make good at de Englishman’s throat,’ 

on which Cus Eussed (one of the asnbush) says->- 
‘ That’s true for ye at any rate. I’m laughijig at the 
way we’ll'carry out yeer song afore the day is over.’ 
(^'The House of Lisbloom,’ by Robert D. Joy^.) 
Similarly ‘weer own’ is sometimes used lor 'pur 
cMn,’ * . • 
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* The distributive every r^uires to be followed by 
‘ pronouns in the singular: but this rale is brokAi 
even by weIKknov?if English i^jriters:—‘Every onSfor 
theijisehres ’ • oecur^ in Bobinson Crusq^; and in 
Irelaad plurals are almost universally used. Let 
every one mind themselves as the ass said when he 
^leaped ihto a floSk of chicje^ns.’ 

Fathgr Burke has shown—a matter that had 
eseapad me—that we often use the verbs rest and 
•pefish In an active s^nse. The first is seen in the 
,ver^ general Irish prayer ‘ God rest feis soul.’ 
Mangan use# the word in thSs sense in the Testament 
of CailjaeiPMdr;— • 

• ‘ Here is*tti««WiU of Catbaeir M6r, 

* ^ ^ God rejt him.’ 

And fohn J^eegan in ‘ Caoch O’Leary ’:— 

• • • 

* . ‘ Aftd there he sleeps his last sweet sleep— 

• God rest you, Caoch O’ Leary.’ • 

•. • 

Perisii is quoted below in the saying—‘ That breeze 

would perish tl^e Danes.’ 

We have many intensive yords, * some •used 
locally, some general!^;—‘ This is *a cruel wet day ’; 
‘ that ol^ fellow is cruel rich ’: that’s a cruel good 
man i(where cruel in all means very: Ulster). ‘ That 
girl is fine and fat: her cheeks are fine and red.’ ‘ I 
was dead fond oi her ’ (very fond); but dead certain 
, occurs in t Bleak House.’ ‘ That tree has a mighty 
great load of apples.’ ‘ I w^nt a drink badly; my 
threat is p»werful dry.’ (‘ Shanahan’s Ould Shebeen,* 
New*5forK.) ‘ John Cusack is the finest dancer at all.’ 
*■* yhis^day ft mortal cold,’ ‘ J’m black out with you?* 
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‘ 1^11 vei' 3 ' glad mtirely to hear it.’ ‘ Hla is very sick^ 
entij-ehj.’ This word entirohj is one of oAr most 
geneml and cliaraoteristio intengires. ‘jHe is a 
very good man ell out.’ This day is guy and wet’ : 

‘ that boy is'yuy and fat ’ (Ulster). half fool of a 
fellow looking at a four-wheeled carriage in motion : 

‘ Aren’t the little wheels d'nnn good not to let the big 
wheels overtake them.’ In’the early days of cyclirrg 
a young friend of mine was riding on a five foot 
wheel past two countrymen ; when one remerked to 
the other :—‘ Tim, that’s & gallows way of travelling.’ 

‘ I was lip murdering lai+e last night.’ (Croftcii 
(broker.") • 

' ' A , * 

In the Irish language there are many dimjt,uti’'e 
terminations, all giving the idee, of ‘ little,’ which will 
be found fully enupnerated and illustrated^ in my 
‘Irish Names of Places,’vol. ii, chap, ii.^ Qf these 
it may be said that only one— in or een —b^S'S found 
its way into Ireland’s English speech, carrying with 
it its fuH sense of smallness. There are others— 
'dn or aun, and 6g or oge ; but these have in greats 
measure lost their original signification ; and although 
wfi usQ them in our Irish-English, they hardly convey 
any separate meanin'g. But rergis used everywhere : 
it is even constantly tacked on to Christian names 
(especially of boys and girls):— Mickeen (little Mick), 
Noreeu, Billeen, Ja^heen (a word applied to the con¬ 
ceited little Dublin citizen). So also you hear Btrdeen, 
7?oft/jirew-redbreast, honnivcen, &c. A boy who apes 
to be a man—puts on airs like a man—is'’ called a 
mjmnem' in contempt • (exactly equivalent to the 
English mannikin). I knew a boy named %)^mm,een 
Itassy : and the name stuck to him evepi when he 
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was a grgat 1)% whacker Qf a fellow six feet hi^i. 
In the south this diminutive is long^((>(’«) and taljes 
the accent; in tljft north it is made short (m) a«d is 
unacc^ted. ^ * • • 

rt^is-well, kno%n that three hundred yeftr^ ago, 
and even much later, the correct English sound of 
the dijjJithong e/i was th^srtlne as>longrt in fate: sea 
pronounced say, &o. Aity number of instances could 
be brought together from the English poets in illus- 
ti;p.tion of this:— 


t 


‘ God moves in a mysterious way, • 

^ *His wondeis perform ; 

• ile plants His footsteps in the ya, 

■ And rides upon the storm.’ 

* .. (CowPBR (18th century).) 




I 


Hhis !»ound has long since been abandoned in 
Engjanfl, Jout is still preserved among the Irish 
peo)»Je» Ytiu will hear everywhere in Ireland, ‘ a pound 
*of mate,’ ‘*a cup of tay,’ ‘you’re as deep as the 
say,' (SJb. 

*’" • * ' 

‘ Kind Wr be aisy and do not taiie me with your false praises 

most jestingly'.’—(Old Irish Folk Song.) 

* • * * * * 

(In this lagt line easyt&nA teaze Tnust be sounded so 

as to rhyme—assonantally—with praises.) 

ManJ' years ago I was travelling on the long oar 
from Maoroom to Killarney. Oi^ the other side— 
at mf back—sat a young gentleman—a ‘ superior 
person,’ |s anyone could gather from his dandified 
speech. The car stopped where he was to get off: 
a tall fii^-looking old gentleman was waiting for 
hiftw* and nothing could exceed the dignity and 
kindness with which he received him, Pointing jlp 
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his car he said ‘ Come nowiind they’ll get you a nice 

refrSshing cup of tay.' ‘ Yes,’ says the 3andy, ‘ I shall 
be ver^ glad to get a cup ^f tee ’—layan^ a particular 
stress on tee.)- I confess I feK a shrinking of shame 
for ou»; humanity. Now which of these two was 
the vulgarian ? 

The old sound of ea is* fttill retained—evtn in 
England—in the word yreat; but there was a long 
contest in the English Parliament over this w''rd. 
Lord Chesterfield adopted the affected pronunciation’ 
[greet), saying that only an Irishman would call it 
gmte. ‘ Single-speech Hamilton ’—a DuW’n man— 
who was considorod, in the English House of Com¬ 
mons, a high authority on such matters, ’^stoutly 
Supported grate, and the influence of the Irish orators 
finally turned the scale. (Woollett.) ^ ' 

A similar statement may be made reg&ding whe 
diphthong ei and long e, that is to say, t.Hey were 
both fornjerly sounded like long a in fate. 

‘ Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race.. ’ 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucreee.' 

I (PoPR: ‘ Esody on Man.’) 

* c ^ 

In the same essay Pope rhymes sphere V,ith fair, 
showing that he pronounced it sphaire, ' Our heilge 
schoolmaster did the same thing in his song :— 

Of all the maids on this terrestrial sphaire 
Young Molly is the fairest of the fair, ^ 

‘ The plots are fruitless which my foe 
. Unjustly did soMcsirs; p 

The pit he digg'd for me has proved ' { ’' 

^, His own untimely grave.’ 

^ (Tatb and Bkadt.) 
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Our ^ople generally rdlain the old sounds of long 
e and ei ; for th^ say persaive for perCeive, and^serarc 
for severe’* • » 

•' 0 ' 

* * • 0 

* ‘ Tlw paidon he%ave me* was hard and sevare ; * » 

*Twa8 hind iiim, confine liim, lie’s the rambler from Clare.’ 

, Ou# Irish wSy of soupwjng bdlh ea and long e is 
exemplified in what I heard a man say—a man who 
had, some knowledge of Shakespeare—about a girl 
who’was becoming^omewhat of an old maid : ‘ She’s 
now getting into the sair and yallow laif.’ * 

Obsesve^th^ correct olS. English sound of ie ami 
ee ha| n#t c4ianged: it is the same* at present in 
hfnglaitd as it was formerly; and accordingly the 
Irish people always sound these correctly. They’ 
npter s^Jf p^uste for priest, belave for believe, indade 
fortndeedf or kape for keep, as some ignorant writers 
setflJivn? ^ 

Ate is pronounced et by the educated English. In 
(Munster the educated people pronounce it ait^g 
‘ Yesterday I ait a good dinner ’; and when et is 
heard among |he uneducated—as it generaUy is—It 
is Considered very vulgar. • * 

It appears that in correct old English er was 
sound^ ar —Dryden rhymes certain with parting — 
and*this is still retained in correct English in a few 
word^ like sergeant, clerk, &c. Oifr people retain the 
old sound in most such words, as sarvant, viarchant, 
sartin. But sometimes in their anxiety to avoid this 
vulgarity, they overdo the refinement: so ihat you 
wijl hear girls talk mincingly about derning a stock¬ 
ing?* Ttis is like what happened in the case of one 
of our servant girls who took it in^o her head that 
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mutton was a v^ulgar way of pronouivsing tfi.e word, 
like fudden' for pudding ; so she set out with her new 
grand pronunciation ; ahd one day rather astonished 
ou»bptdher by telling him ^e wanted a small leg of 
mutting. I think this vulgarism is heard among the 
English peasantry too; fe^jigh we l^^ve the ^onour 
and glory of evolving it independently. 

All over Ireland you will hear the words vault and 
fault sounded vaut and faut. ‘ If I don’t be able to 
shine it will be none of my faut.' ^Carleton, as cited by 
Hume.) We have retained this sound from )ld' 
English: ^ ^ “ 

Let him not dare to rent hi;dangerous thought: , 

A noble fool lyas never in a fault [faut]. 

(Pope, cited by Hunle.) 

I, ' o 

Goldsmith uses this pronunciation niois “than 
once; , but whether he brought it from Ireland or 
took it from classical Bpglish writers, by wnom it 
was used (as by Pope) almost down to his tiipe, it'is 
.hard tq say. ^ For instance in ‘ The Deserted Village ’ 
he says of the Village Master :— 

V a 

‘ Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught 
The love he bore to learning was in fault’ [faut]. 


I remember reading many years ago a critiuism of 
Goldsmith by a well-known Irish prdfessoj^of English 
literature, in which the professor makes great fun, as'' 
a ‘ superior person,’ of the Hibernicism in the above 
couplet, evidently ignorant of the fact, which 
Dr. Hume has well brought out, that itois classical 
English. ® 
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In many parfe of Munster there is,a tendency jto 
give the l(J»g a tjd sound of a in car, father ;— • 

• * Were I,Parie wVftse deeds are vaai ii/ts ^ 

• ‘And (u JiiAraaMw on Ida’s hill. ^ • 

(Old Folk Song—‘ The Colleen Rue.’)* 

• • 

• The gladiaathers botS^old and darling, 

• Each night and morning to watch the flowers. 

, (Old Folk Song—‘ Oastlehyde.’)* 

• 

So, an intelligefit peasant,—a born orator, but 
ilffterat^ in so far as ha» could neither ‘read nor 
wrile,—1^8 1J16 that he was a spectaa^r at one of 
OXlo^^ieil’s Eepeal meetings : and the same man, in 
refly, to a strange gentleman’s inquiry as to who 
planted » certain wood up the hill, replied that the 
treqp w%re|iSt planted—they grew epmtaan-yus. 

I* think this is a remnant of the old classical 
teaching dl Munster: though indeed I ought to 
mentlbn that the same tendency is ffiund in 
Monaghan, where on every possible occasion thS^ 
people give this sound to long a. 

•D before l(5hg u is generally sounded lik^j i as ki 
projuce f(jc produced the Juke gf Wellington, &o. 
Many ^ears ago I knew a fine old gentleman from 
Galway. He wished to make people believe that in 
the old fighting times, when he was a young man, 
Jie was a despgrate gladiaathor ; but he really was a 
gentle creature who nuver in all his born days hurt 
man or mortal. Talking one day to some workmen 
in Kilda^, and recounting his exploits, he fold them 
_ 

• * For bot*!i of these songs see my ‘ Old Irish Folk Music IkAd 
Songs.’ ^ * 
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that lie was now Imrrished' every night by the ghostti 
of alj the min he killed injnels. 

So s before Jong n ip sounded sh : Dan Kiely, a 
well-to-4o fyouiig fanner,- told yie people-of our 
neighfcourliood that he was now looking out <^or a 
wife that would shoot him. This pronunciation is 
however still sometimes Itnard in words of'correct 
ICnglish, as in sure. 

There are some consonants of the Irish language 
which when they come together do not coalesce in 
sound, as they would in an English word, so that 
when they are uttered a very shorf ol;?cr.re vpwel 
sound is heaVd between them : and a n^^tiv'^ Irisli 
speaker cannot avoid this. By^a sort of hereditary 
custom this peculiarity finc\s its way into our 
pronunciation of itfnglish. Thus firm , is sounddll in 
Ireland ferrum —two distinct syllables : 'Itha't bird is 
looking for a wurrtim.’ Form (a seat! we call a 
furrumo 

‘ His sire he'd seek no more hor descend to Mammon’s shore, 

Nor venture on the tyrant’s dire alaa-rums, 

, But dejly place his care on that emblematic fair, 

'till he’d barter coronations for her chaa-rums.' 

c (Old Ff'lk Song.)* 

Herb is sounded errub : and we make two, syllables 
of the name Charles [Char-less]. At the time of 
the Bulgarian massacres, I knew a Dublin doctor, 
a Tipperary man, who felt very strongly on the 
subject and was constantly talking about the poor 
BuUug&rians, 

In the County Monaghan and indeed elsewhere 

• See my ‘ Oy Irish Folk Music and Songs,’ p. 202. ‘ ' 

It 
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in Irelana, us is sounded Mz, which might seem 
a Oocknejj^ vnlgaiiism, but I think it is not. • In 
Koscommon^ and in the Mufister coi*ntioB a thong 
is called a /on^. • .* • • 

Chhv for chew, oncet [wonst] for once, tvdcid for 
twice, agd height!^, eighth, height, sight, which are 
'coihmon in Ireland, are^Tll old English survivals. 
Thus ift the ‘Faerie Queene’ (Bk. i., Canto iv., 

XXX.) *— 

• ' * 

‘ And next to\im malicious Envy rode , 

* • Upon « ravenous W(Afe and still did chaw 

' Bftween his cankred teeth a venomous tode.’ 

» . • * 

Chaw i# also much in America. ‘ Omt for 
,once is in the Chester i^ays ’ (Lowell); and highth for 
height is fi*ind all through ‘ Paradise Lost.’ So also 
we have tlroltTi. for drought :— 

• ‘ Like otter historians I’ll stick to the truth 

While I sing of the monarch who died of the drgpth.' 

, , (Sam Lovee.) ^ 

Joist'ia sounded yoM« in Limerick; and catch is 
oveiywhere proftounced ketch. • ' , 

The wor^ hither is^ronouncefl iif Ireland hether, 
which is the correct old English usage, but long 
since, aftindonefl in England. Thus in a State 
Paper of 1598, we read that two Qaptains returned 
hether:*and. in Spenser’s ‘View,’ he mentions a 
‘ colony [sent] hether out of Spaine.’ 

‘ An eiTant knight or any other wight , 

Tihat hether turns his steps.’ (‘ Faerie Queene.’) •* 

Hence v(jb have coined the word comether, foy, 
com-hethir, to denote a sort of spell,brought about 
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by coaxing, wheedling, making love, &c.—^s in the 
phrage ‘ she pht her comether on ^im, so that he 
married he^ up at once.’ ‘ There’ll not be'six girls in 
the fair hti’ll not be pitting *he eometh'ir on.’ 
(SeuiCas MacManus.) ‘ 

The family namp ‘ Bemingham ’ is always made 
Brimmigem in Ireland, whli^h is a very old finglish, 
corruption. In Friar Clyn’s Annals (Latin) written 
in the fourteenth century, the death is recorded in 
1829 of Johannes de Brimegharn, i.e., the celebrated 
Sir John Bermingham who defeated Edward Brnce o 
at Fanghart. ' ‘ 

Leap is pronounced lep by our peoplfe; und in 
racing circles it is still so prono'anced by ail'classes. 
The little village pf Leap in the Count;jr Cork is 
always called Lep. 

There is a curious tendency among u^' to reverse 
the sounds of certain letters, as for instance A and 3 
ch. ‘ When you’re coming home to-morrow bring 
the spade and chovel, and a pound of butter fresh 
from the shum.’ ‘That shimney doesn t draw the 
smoke U'ell.’. So with the letters u and f. ‘ When I 
was crossing the brudge I dropj^ed the sweeping bmh 
into the rawer.' ‘ I never saw sick a sight.’ But 
such words are used only by the very uneducated. 
Brudge for Jndyeand the like are however 0 ? old 
English origin. ‘ Margaret, mother of Henry VII, 
writes seche for such’ (Lowell). 86 in Ireland;— 

‘ Jestice is all I ax,’ says Mosy in the story (‘ Ir. Pen. 
Mag.)/and churries for cherries (‘Knooknagow’). 
this tendency corresponds with the vulgafuseofsi in 
(l^ondon and elsewhere in England. ‘ ^he ’en has 
just laid a hegg, ’: ‘ he was singing My ’art’s in the 
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’ighlanfis or The Bravfl Old Hoak.' (Washington 
Irving.) * * 

Squeeze*is pKihounced squeedge and crush scroodge 
in Denegal and elsewhere ; but Corruptions Jike these 
arewfound among the English peasantry—asitaay be 
seen in Dickens. , 

‘ Y<»)u had better rin^ that gfass ’ is heard every¬ 
where in Ireland: an old English survival; for 
Sh^lsespeare and Lovelace have renclud for rinced 
(Lowell): which ,with the Irish sound of short e 
before n gives us our word rinshed. • 

Such \^rdS as old, cotd, hold are pronounced by 
the ^risii people ould, cowld, houUl (br howU) ; gold 
is soiftMed goold and ford foord. I once heard an 
otfT^icklow woman say of some very rich people 
‘ why tHes^ people could ait goohV These are all 
su»vivS,l3 lof the old English way of pronouncing 
su(Si*wotd^. In the State Papers of Elizabeth’s time 
you will constantly meet with such words, as hoult 
^ &nd*stronghowlt (holdi and stronghold.) .In my bo 
Tiood.daysil knew a great large sinewy active woman 
who lived up in the mountain gap^and.who v^s 
universally known ^ as ‘ Thuwdor- the cowft from 
Poulaflaikeen ’ {cowlt for colt) ; •Poulaflaikeen, the 
high pass be|ween_Glenosheen and Glenanaar, Co. 
Limerick, for which see Dr. R. D. Joyce’s ‘ Ballads 
of lysh Chivalry,’ pp. 102, 108, l20. 

. Old Tom Howlett, a Dublin job gardener, speaking 
to me of the management of fruit trees, recommended 
the use of butchers’ waste. ‘ Ah sir ’-^said he, 
wjth a luscious roll in his voice as if he had been 
licking his lips—‘ Ah sir, there’s nothing for the r^ijta 
of an apple tree like a big tub of fine,rotten ould guts.’ 
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Final d is often omittea after I and n: j»ti will 

see fiiis everywh&re in Seumas MacM^nus’s books for 
Donegal. Eecently we were told' By the attendant 
boy at one of<the Dublin seas+de batljp that’tbe pricgs 
were—shilling for the hot and sixpence for 4he 
cowl. ’ So we constantly^ use an’ for and ; in a 
Waterford folk song we ha^e ‘ Here’s to tho%wan 
that sails on the 2 >on ’ (the ‘ swan ’ being the poet’s 
sweetheart): and I once heard a man say to another 
in a fair:—‘ That horse is sojind in win’ 'and 
limb.’ <• ^ 

Short e is always sounded before n and wi. and 
sometimes in dther positions, like shtfrt “s': ‘^dow 
jnany arrived?’ ‘ Tin min an^^five women ‘‘ rfe 
always smoked a pipe with a long stim.’ If you 
ask a person for a pin, he will inqui^p *^18 it’p- 
brass pin or a writing pin you want ? ’ • » 

Again is sounded by the Irish people q^fn, -^Ifioh 
is an old English survival. ‘ Donne rhymes again 
, ™ith sin, and Quarks repeatedly with in.’ (Lowell.)^ 
An Irishman was once landed on the coast of •some 
upknowik country where they spoke English. Some 
violent political dispute happe^jed to be going 5n 
there at the time, ^nd the people eagerly ^sked the 
stranger about his political views» on which— 
instinctively giving expression to the feelings® he 
brought with him irom the ‘ ould sod ’—he promptly 
replied before making any inquiry—‘I’m agin the 
Government.’ 'This story, which is pretty well 
known, is a faked one; but it affords us a good 
illustration. ” ^ • 

(iPnion is among our people always pronoimoed 
ingion: constantiy heard in Dublin. ‘ Go out Mike 
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for as I osoe heard a woman say in 

Limerick. * • • 

*• ‘ Me» we of difPerwit opinions, 

. • Some like leekp and some like inSons.’ 

This is old‘English ; ‘ in one of Dodsley’s jKays we 
have onions rhyming with viniom.’ (Lowell.) 

. Tht generaf Engliskj/tBnienoy is to put back the 
accen| as far from the end of the word as possible. 
But«among our people there is a contrary tendency— 
to throw forward ihe accent; as in ex-cel'lent, his 
^x-ceV-lency —Nas-sau' Street (Dublin), ‘Ar-bu'-tus, 
commi^te*', her-e-dit'tary. 


Tefe»itach'u8 though so grand ere the sceptre reached his 
1 Mhand.’ (Old Irish Fhlk Song.) • 


_ in Gdhg^’s Arithmetic there* was a short section 
on ihelaute of radiation and of pendulums. When 
I wft#a Boj I once heard one of the old schoolmasters 
reading out, in his grandiloquent way,^ for the 
,peopft grouped round Ar^patrick chapel gate after^ 
Mass,, his sformidable prospectus of the subjects he 
could teach, among which were ‘ the raddwtion of 
li^t and heat and the vibratifins of swingiifg pen- 
joo'lums.’ • The same fine old scholarly pedant once 
remarljpd that^ our neighbourhood was a very moun- 
taan'-ym locality. A little later on in my life, when 
I ha^ written some pieces in hig;li-flown English— 
as young writers will often do—one of these 
schoolmasters—a much lower class of man than the 
last—said to me by way of compliment: ‘ Ab I Mr. 
Joj^ce, you have a fine voca-hull'ery 

Mischievous is in the south accented on the second 
9) liable— *MU-chee'-vous : but I have^come across tfiis 
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in Spenser’s Faerie Queenei We accent character on ‘ 
the Second syllable :— 

‘ Said he in a whisper-to my henetaotor, “ 

Though good your eharxidter hag been of-that lad.’ 

■Js. (Song hy Mr. Patrick MniTay of Kilfinane,., 

a schoolmaster of great ability: about 1840). 

One of my school compaueons once wrote sm ode 
in praise of Algebra, of which unfortunately I 
remember only the opening line : but this fragment 
shows how we pronounced the word in our- old 
schools in the days of yore ;— 

‘ Hail sweet al-jiVera, you’re my heart’s deUghl'.’ 

There is ail Irish ballad about tile Jieop’e of 
Tipperary that I cannot lay my hands on, which 
speaks of the 

‘ Tipperary boys, '' 

Although we are cross and contrairy boys; ’; 

and this word ‘ contrairy ’ is universal in^MlinStflr. 

In Tipperary the vowel i is generally sounded oi. 
_Mick Hogan a Tipperary boy—he was a’man, 
indeed—was a pupil in Mr. Condon’s'i’ school in 
Mitchelstown, with the full rich typical accent. One 
morning as he walked in, a fellow pupil, Tom Burke 
—a big fellow too®—with face ^own on desk over a 
book, said, without lifting his head—to make fun of 
him— ‘ foine day, Mick.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mick as he 
walked past, at the same time laying his hand on 
Tom’s poll and punching his nose down hard against 
the desk. Tom let Mick alone after that ‘ foine day.’ 
Farther ,gouth, and in many places all over Ireland, 
they do the reverse :—‘ The kettle is biting ’; 

‘ She emiled on me like the morning sky, * ■ 

' And she won the heart of the prenticeAys.’ c 

® ^ 91*1 Irish hoik Song.) 
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, The old English pronunciation of oblige wSs 
obleeqe , « • 

J J)read<*lAy fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’«r obliged/ 

• • {Torn.) 

Among the old-fashioned and better-eductHed of 
our pedantry yqji will still hear this old pronuncia- 
•tioli preserved;—I am ^ry much obleeged to you. 
It» is HOW generally heard in Kildare among all 
classed. A similar tendency is in the sound of 
whine, which in Munster is always made wheen: 

What’s that poor child for ? ’ also every¬ 

where he^ft ‘ All danger [of the fever] is now 
past: over his crecsis.’ 

Mptgj.Vip.sia- or the oilienging of the place of a letter 
or ^llab]p in a word, is very cpmmon among the 
Irish p££>pl|,^s crude for curds, girn for grin, purtg for 
prettn,^ I,heard a man quoting from Shakespeare 
h,bout Pucli»-from hearsay: he said he must have 
been as wonderful fellow, for he could put a,'’ griddle 
feund about the earth ,in flrrty minutes.’' I knew a 
fellow lhat could never say traveller : it was always 
thrqlliver. *■ » • ^ * 

There is^a tendenojr here as Asewhere to shorten 
many words: You will hear garner for gardener, 
ortiary for ordiAary, The late Cardinal Cullen was 
always spoken of by a friend of paine who revered 
him, fts The Gamal. 

My and by are pronounced me and be all over 
Ireland: Now me boy I expect you home be six o’clock. 

The obscure sound of e and i heard in hef and 
is hardly known in Ireland, at least among the 
general run _of people. Her is made either herr £xs 
hur. They sound sir either surr (to uhyme with cur). 
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(SI serr ; but in this latter case they rlways give the 
r at rr what is called t&e slender sound in Irish, 
vAiich there is no means of in^oating by English 
letters, tiir i.s also soutided either fur or ferr (a fur 
tree or a ;«rr tree), Fiirzeia pronounced rightly; 
but K ey take it to be a plural, and so you will often 
hear the people say a fur bush instead of a furze bush. 

In other classes of ‘v ords i before r is mis¬ 
pronounced. A young fellow, Johnny Brien, 
objected to go by night on a message that would 
oblige him to pass by an empty old house that had 
the reputation of being haunted, because, as he sc,id,' 
he was afeard of the sperrit. 

In like manner, miracle is pronouneed yilfmc/c. 
Jack Finn—a little busybodyc nhted for perpetually 
jibing at sacred thipgs—Jack one day, witli innocence 
in his face, says to Father Tom, ‘ V/isha I’d • be 
terrible thankful entirely to your reverence to teUme 
what a merricle is, for I could never urderstand it.’ 

‘ Oh yes Jack,’ says the big priest good-naturedly, as 
he stood ready equipped for a long ride to a sick callr^ 
poor old Widow Dwan up in the mountaih gaj}; ‘ Just 
Jiell me, exactly how many cows are -grazing in that 
field there behind >ou.’ Jack* chuckling at the fun 
that was coming bn, turned round to count, on which 
Father Tom dealt him a hearty kick that .lent him 
sprawling about three yards. He gathered himself 
up as best he could; but before he had time to open 
his mouth the priest asked, ‘ Did you Teel that Jack ? ’ 

‘ Oh Blood-an.Yerra of course I did your 

reverence, why the blazes wouldn’t II’ ‘Well 
Jack,’ replied. Father Tom, benignly, ‘ If you .didn’t 
/pel it— that would be a menicle.' , 
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proVehbs. 

The Irjgh deligl^ted in sentelitioire niaxims and apt 
•illifstrations compresse^into the fewest possible 
wards. • Many of their proverbs were evolved in the 
Irish fanguage, of which a collection with transla¬ 
tions by John O’Donovan may be seen in the 
** Dublin ^Penn> Journal,’ I. 268 ; another in the 
Rev. Ulic|j^* ^ourke’s Irish Gramma^; and still 
anothef the Ulster Journ. of Archteology (old 
serkr)^iiy Mr. Robert 'MacAdam, the Editor. The 
‘sam^ tendency continued when ilio people adopted 
the" English^ ftinguage. Those that I give here in 
colle^c^ farm were taken from the living lips of the 
Jteople durinf the last thirty or forty years. 

‘ Be^first in a wood and last in a bog.’ nf two 
persons are yiaking their way, one behind the other,' 
through a wood, the hinder man gets slashed in the 
faoe.by the sprihgy boughs pushed aside by thS first :• 
if through hog, the*man behin'S fan always avoid 
the dangerous holes by seeing the first sink into 
them^ Tlhis proverb preserves the memory of a 
time when there were more woods, and bogs than 
there are now: ^it is translated from Irish. 

In some oases a small amount added on or taken 
ofif makes a great difference in the result: ‘ An inch 
is a great deal in a man’s nose.’ In the Crimean. 
war*aj» officer happened to be walking past an Irish 
,soldier on duty, who raised hand to cap to salute?' 
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But the hand was only half way when a stray bullet 
whizzed by and knocked off the cdp without doing 
any injury. Whereupc^ji Paddy, perfectly unmoved, 
stooped ddgm, replaced tke cap and completed^the 
salut^j The officer, admiring his coolness,, said 
‘That was a narrow .'tjiave my man!’ ‘Yes your 
honour : an inch is as goe<’. as a mile.’ This is pne 
of our commonest sayings. 

A person is reproved for some trifling harmless , 
liberty, and replies ‘ Oh a ca^. can look at a king.’ 

(A translation from Irish.) ^ 

A person who fails to gfst what he vlas striving alfter 
is often glad to accept something • veiy inferior: „ 
‘ When all fruit fails welcome .haws.’ ' 

When a person shows no sign of grathuue'for, 
a good turn as if it passed compleljply' front his 
memory, people say ‘ Eaten bread is soon fbrgotten.’ 

A person is sent upon some dangerofis mission, 
as whgn the persons he is going to are his deadly . 
enemies:—that is ‘ Semiing the goose on a fiiessage 
to the fox’s den.’ ‘ 

If dishonest avaricious man is put in a position 
of atithority over people from ■jvhom he has the power 
to extort money; that is ‘putting the ‘fox to mind , 
the geese.’ ^ 

‘ You have as many kinds of potatoes oiu the 
table as if you t6ok them from a beggarman’,@ bag ’: 
referring to the good old time when beggarnjen 
went about and usually got a lyre of potatoes in,, 
each house. 

‘ ‘ No one can tell what he is able to do ti^l he 

tries,’ as the duck said when she swallowed'll dead 
*'kitten. ' " *> 
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¥ou say, to a*man who i* suffering under some 
jontinued hardship:—‘This distress is only tern* 
porary: havfe* patimfce and tlyngs will come round 
soon again.’ ‘ 0 yes indeed; Live horse t§l you get 
grass.\ . * ’ 

A person in your employment is not giving 
satisfaction; and yet yoiu^e loth lo part with him 
for another: ‘ Better is tne devil you know than 
the'deyf you don’t know.’ 

‘ Least said, soone|t mended.’ 

,‘You spoke too late,’ as the fool said ighen he 
swaflowed •a J?ad* egg, and Weard the chicken chirp 
going dc^n^is* throat. • 

‘ CJood ^Sles bad uppers.’ Applied to a person 
Baisea liUm a low to a Iiigh station, who did well 
enough whfle Jow, but in his ptesent position is 
over bear ifig and offensive. 

J. hfiSy? d8ne a person some service : and now he 
ill-naturedly refuses some reasonable request. I 
: ‘ flh wait: apples will gig)w again.’ He answers 
—‘*Yes if thu trees baint cut ’—a defiant and un¬ 
grateful answer^as much as to say—you may not 
have* the opportunity^to serve jne, or*I may'not 
want it. • • 

Turf oi; peat \(5p.s scarce in Kilmallock (Co. Lime¬ 
rick): •whence the proverb, ‘ A Kilm^illock fire—two 
sods anS a hyraun ’ (a bit broken off'of a sod) . 

People are often punished even in this world for 
dheir misdeeds: ‘ God Almighty often pays debts 
without money.’ (Wicklow.) , 

I advise you not to do so without the master’s' 
permission:—‘Leave is light.’ A very general 
haying. 
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When a person gives much civil talk, makes 
plausible eaouses or fair promises, the remark is 
made ‘ Soft words butter no palrsnips-t Sometimes 
also ‘ Talk is cheap.’ 

4 person who is too complaisant—over anj.ious to 
please everyone—is ‘ like Lanna Mochree’s dog—he 
will go a part of the road ..with everyone.’ < (Moran : 
Carlow.) (A witness said this of a policeman in the 
Celbridge courthouse—Kildare—last year, showing „ 
that it is still alive.) 

‘ The first drop of the broth is the hottest’^ tl?,e 
first step in any entel'prise is usually the hardest. 
(Westmeath.) • u 

The light, consisting of a single candle, or the jug of 
punch from which the company fill theii'^'inrolers, 
ought always to be placed on the middle^of thu table 
when people are sitting round it:—‘ Pu)i thb priest in 
the middle of the parish.’ o o 

‘ After a gathering conies a scattering.’ ‘A narrow® 
gathering, a broad scattering.’ Both allude to the 
case of a thrifty man who gathers up a fortune during 
a lifetime, and is succeeded by a spendthrift son who 
soon makes docks {tnd drakes of the property. • 

No matter how old a man is he car.'get a wife if 
he wants one : ‘ There never was an old .slipper but 
there was an o(d stocking to match it.’ (Carlow.) 

‘ You might as well go to hell with a load as with 
a pahil ’: ‘ You might as well hang for a sheep as 
for a lamb ’; both explain themselves. A pahil 05 
paghij, is a bundle of anything. (Derry.) 

If a man treats you badly in any way, you thjieaten 
to pay hinf back in his own coin by saying, ‘ The cat 
hasn’t eaten the year yet.’ (Carlow.) '•j 

1 
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fool and hia money are*easily parted.’ 

‘ A dumb priest qever got a parish,’ aS much as to* 
say if a man'wants a thing lie muyt ask and strive 
for it- * , _ * •* . 

‘A siip of the tongue i's no fault of the m^d.’ 
(Munster.) » ^ 

.You merely hint*at somejhing requiring no further 
expljinati^n:—‘ A nod is as good as a wink to a 

• blind horse.’ (Sam Lover: but heard everywhere.) 

A'very wise proverb often heard among us is:— 

* Let^well enough alone.’ • 

‘ When dTnmn is down, down with him ’: a bitter 
%llusipn ito the'tendency of the world *to trample 
dowi^the unfortunate n,nd. helpless. 

• ‘ The Siend that can be bought is not worth 
buying.’ ^(]&oian: Carlow.) 

‘ Th% life cff an old hat is to cock it.’ To cock an 
•old haf *3 to,set it jauntingly on the head with the 
’leaf turned up at one side. (S. E. counties^ 

*jrhe man that wears th* shoe knows where it 
pinches.’* It ts only the person holding any position 
that knows the tfoubles connected with it ^ 

‘ Enough and no wa^.e is as good as a faist.’ ' 

• ‘ There arS more ways of killing* a dog than by 

choking iim with butter.’ Applied when some 
insidicfhs cunning attempt that looks innocent is 
made to injure another. * 

‘•Well James eflreyou quite recovered now?’ ‘Oh 
^es, I’m on the baker’s list again ’ : i.e., I am well 
and have recovered my appetite. • 

‘ Ai^Irishman before answering a question always 
asks anothe^’: he wants to know why he is asked. 

• Dan O’Loghlin, a working man, dfove up to oui 
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house one day on an ou'cside car. It was a sixpenny 
strive, but rather a long one; an^ the carman began 
to grumble. Whereupon Dan, in the utmost good 
humour,'^ replied :—‘ Ob'you ipnst take the. little 
pot^o with the big potato.’ A very apt maxim in 
many of life’s affairs, .and often heard in and around 
Dublin. t' ' 

‘ Good goods are tied up in small parcels’: sajd of 
a little man or a little woman, in praise or mi‘igation.» 
(Moran: Carlow.) 

‘ Easy with the hay, there are boys on the laddep.’ 
When a man is on tne lop of the stack forking 
down hay, •he is warned to look out and be.^argful if’ 
other hoys are mounting up the ladder, lest he may 
pitch it on their heads. The proverb "is uttered 
when a person ik incautiously giving expres^on to 
words likely to offend some one present. (Moran: 
Carlow.) ' - • 

Be cautious about believing the words of a man” 
speaking ill of another against whom he h%£> a 
grudge: ‘ Spite never spoke well.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 
Don’t encroach too much on a privilege or it may 
” be '"withdrawn : don’t ask to$ much or you may get 
nothing at all ‘ Covetousness bursts ihe bag.’ ° 
Three things not to be trusted—a cow’s horn, a 
dog’s tooth, and a horse’s hoof. 

Three disagreeable things at home:—a scolding 
wife; a squalling child; and a smoky chimney. • 
Three good .things to have. I heard this given a« 
a to^st exactly as I give it here, by a fine old 
'■ 'gentleman of the old times‘ Here’s that wo may 
always have a clam shirt; a clam conscience; and a 
guinea in our pocket.’ ” 
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^ere is another toast. A*liappy little family party 
round the farmer’* fire with a big jug oh the table (a 
jug of what,*do ycfti think ?) ‘The old.blind piper is 
the happiest of all.iand hpf’ding up his glilBS says :— 

‘ Here%, if this be war may wo never have p^race.’ 
(Edw. Walsh.) ^ * , 

, Three things no persollifever’ saw:—a highlander’s 
kn^ebucklO) a dead ass, a tinker’s funeral. 

• ‘ Take care to lay by for the sore foot’: i.e., Provide 

agahist accidents, against adversity or want; against 
ihe^ainy day. ^ ^ * 

When jhuaimpute another person’s actions to evil 

•or i^mworttfy fnotives: that is ‘ measuring other 
peojjJe’s corn in your'owu bushel.’ 

• A person has taken some uni^ise step : another 
expresses^ ^is*intention to do a siinilar thing, and 
you s^ :—‘.fene fool is enough in a parish.’ 

•In the mj^dle of last century, the people of 

• Carlow^and its neighbourhood prided themseWes on 
baipg able to give, on the spur of the moment, toasts 
suitable to th*e occasion. Here is one such: ‘ Here’s 
to the herring# that never took a baik’; a* toast 
reflecting on some parson pres*it who had teen 

• made a fool Sf in some transaction. (!Moran: Carlow.) 

‘ A man cansot grow rich without his wife’s 
leave as much as to say, a farmer’s wife must co¬ 
operate‘to ensure success and prosperity. (Moran : 
Carlow.) • 

• When something is said that has a meaning under 
the surface the remark is made ‘ There’s grsPvel ia 
tbat> 


^ Pity peopie barefoot in cold frosty weather, « 

But don’t make them boots with other peeple’s leather.’ 
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That is to say; don’t be generous at other people’s 

expense. Many year.s ago this proverb was quoted by 
the late Serjeant Armstrong in addressing a jury in 
WickloV. 

‘A'wet night: a dry morning’: said to a man 
who is cr«u)-stc/c—4hirsty and sick—after a night’s 
boozing. (Moran: CarloiAi.) 

This last reminds me of an invitation I 6nce got 
from a country gentleman to go on a visit, Ijolding 
out as an inducement that he would give me ‘ a dry 
bed and a wet bottle.’ . ° 

‘ If lie’s ni)t fishing he’s mending Ins, nets’: said 
of a man who always makes^ careful p'^p^rations' 
and lays down plans for any'enterprise he.w-'y have 
in view. ‘ 

‘ If he had a shilling in his pocket ifc'^ou’d burn a 
hole through it ’ : said of a man who canhot, keep his 
money together—a spendthrift. 

‘ A bird with one wing can’t fly ’: said to e person 
to make him take a second glass. (Mo^an : Carlo^.) 

Protect your rights: ‘ Don’t let your bone go with 
theddg.’ - 

‘ An old dog fpr a hard roafi^ ’: said in commenda¬ 
tion of a wary person who has overcome some diffi¬ 
culty. Hard in this proverb means ‘’difficult.’ 
(Moran: Carlow.) 

‘No use sending a boy on a man’^ errand*’: Don’t 
be satisfied wiMi inadequate steps when undertaking 
a diffigult work : employ a sure person to carry out 
& hard task. 

Oh however he may have acted towards you he has 
"been a good friend to me at any rate; and I go^bj^^ 
the old saying? ‘ Praise the form as you find it.’ This 
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pfoverb i%a translation froAi the Irish. It refers to 
a time when bfidges were less general than now; 
and rivers w«re coftxmonly crossed, by fords—which 
wer§ sometimes safe, sometimes dangercjfts, accord¬ 
ing teethe weather. ' ^ 

‘ Threatened dogs live long,’ Abuses often go on 
for,a Icfhg time,•though.jpeople are constantly com¬ 
plaining^ and threatening to correct them. (Ulster.) 

be ;ivho expects a legacy when another man dies 
thinks' the time long^ ‘ It is long waiting for a dead 
jnan’s boots.’ (Moran : Carlow.) , 

A person ^waiting impattently for something to 
come Off alWaye thinks the time longer than usual:— 

‘ A watclfdtl pot never boils.’ 

• ‘*A pOWr man must have a poor wedding ’; people 
muat'live atccjj'ding to their meanS. 

‘ I«coflld, carry my wet finger to him ’ : i.e. he is 
bpre ^tseilt^but I won’t name him. 

‘ Oh that’s all as I roved out ’ : to express unbelief 
iu whSt someone says as qjaite unworthy of credit. 
In* allusion 4,o songs beginning ‘ As I roved out,’ 
which are generally fictitious. 

‘ Your father was t^bad glaziei^’: said*to apwson' 
who is standing in one’s light. • 

‘ As H^e old ^ock crows the young cock learns’: 
generally applied to a son who follows the evil 
example of his father. • 

A person remarks that the precautions you are 
I taking in regard to a certain matter are unnecessary or 
excessive, and you reply ‘ Better be sure than,sorry.’ 

‘ She has a good many nicks in her horn ’: saiH* 
of a gfrl who is becoming an old maid. A cow is 
’said to have* a nick in her horn for every year. •* 
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A man of property geis into hopeless cdebt aifd 
dffificulty by neglecting his business^ and his creditors 
sell him out. Well, how did he got out of it ? ’ asks 
a neighbour. ‘ Oh, he got out of jt just by a break¬ 
up, as-^Katty got out of the pot.’ This is how dfatty 
got out of the pot. _ One day at dinner in the kitchen 
Katty Murphy the servant- girl sat down bn a,big 
pot (as I often saw women do)—for set^s wgre 
scarce; and in the middle of the dinner, through 
some incautious movement, dQ>vn she went. She 
struggled to get up, but failed. Then the others, 
came to help her, and tugged and pulled and tried in 
every way, bht had to give it up ; till at last, one of 
them brought a heavy hammer, and witfi one blow 
made smithereens of the pot. ‘ " 

‘ Putting a thing on the long finger) means post¬ 
poning it. 

On the evil of procrastination;—‘ 'Tims “enoUgh lost 
the duf.ks.’ The ducks should have been secured at 
once as it was known that a fox was prowling^about. 
But they were not, and- 

‘ TFj/f 2 /oM was never a good fellow.’ The bad 
felloSv says ‘ Will you have sorpe lunch ?’ (while there 
is as yet nothing on the table), on the chance that 
the visitor will say ‘ No, thank you.’ Th® good 
hospitable man asks no questions, but has the food 
brought up and placed before the guest. 

‘ Cut the gad next the throat ’: that is to say, 
attend to the most urgent need first. You find a man. 
hanging by a gad (withe), and you cut him down to 
kave him. Cutting the gad next the throat explains 

' When a work must be done slowly I will do' 
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if by degrees as lawyers go to heaven.’ (Moran : 
Carlow.) . *», * * 

‘ That’s nt)t a good fit,’ as* the serpent said when 
he awaliowed a bupk goat.liorns and all. • , 

Tiile and patience would bring a snail to Aij^rica. 

‘ The cold stone leaves the»wat^ on St. Patrick’s 
J)ay.’ ^bout the 17th*^arcli (St. Patrick’s Day), 
tlip winder’s cold is nearly gone, and the weather 
generally takes a milder turn. 

'There are more turners than dishmakers ’; 
rneS'ning, there may be many members of % profes¬ 
sion, buf o«ly few of them excel in it; usually 
pointed at ?onle particular professional'man, who is 
considered not cleva:., It is only the most skilful 
•turners TRat can make wooden dishes. 

A person who talks too much cannot escape saying 
tiling now’and then that would be better left 
nnsaiS ‘ T^ie mill that is always going grinds 
coarse and fine.’ . 

• ‘ If you lie down with dogs you will get up with , 
fleas,’: if ycfh keep company with bad people you 
will contract tl^ir evil habits. (Moran; Carlt)w.) , 

If you do a kindness«don’t mar it by any unpleasant 
drawback: In other w'ords do a kind tlct graciously:— 
‘If you*give away an old coat don’t cut off the 
buttons.’ 

Two«good things :—A young man courting, an old 
man smoking :• Two bad things:—An old man 
«courting, ayoung man smoking. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

What is the world to a man when his wife is 
widow. 

Gi^ng help where it is needed is ‘ helping the lamp, 
'ddg over the stile.’ , 
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‘ Leave him to God ’: meaning don’t yon attempt 
to* punish him for the injury he has done you; 
let God deal with him. Often, oariled too far 
among^us.'f , 

A l^rd man at driving a bargain :—‘ He always 
wants an egg in the penn’orth.’ (Kildare.) 

A satirical expression ..j-;garding a clo'oe-fisted 
ungenerous man :—‘ If he had only an egg he’d give 
you the shell.’ (Kildare.) 

A man wishes to say to another that they are both 
of abont4he same age; and this is how he expresses 
it:—‘When I die of old age you mar quake with 
fear.’ (Kildare.) 

Speaking of a man with more resources than 
one :—‘ It wasn’t on one leg St. Patrick came' to 
Ireland.’ ' “ " 

When there is a prospect of a good ha. yest, or any 
mark of prosperity:—‘That’s no si^n^ oi*'%ma11 
potatoes.’ (Kildare.) 

Your friend is in your pocket. (Kildare.) „ 

[As a safe general principle]: —‘ If anybody asks 
you, s^y you don’t know.’ ^ 

‘ A good run is better than aj bad stand.’ When it 
becomes obvious that you cannot defend your posi¬ 
tion (whatever it is), better yield „than encounter 
certain defeat by continuing to resist. (Queens¬ 
town.) 

A man depending for success on a very uncertain 
contingency :—‘ God give you better meat than a 
running hare.’ (Tyrone.) 

To express the impossibility of doing two incon- 
^sistent things at the same time:—‘ You can’t whistle 
and chaw meal.’ « 
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• A mai^who lias an excels of smooth plausible talk 
is ‘ too sweet to Jse wholesome.’ * * 

‘The fof has*a good name ita his own parish.’ 
Th^y say that a fgx does dot prey on then fowjs in his 
own tneighbdurliood. O'ften said of a rogue|,whose 
friends are trying to white.n-a»h him. 

t A blhck hen lays whri^ eggs.’ A man with rough 
rnanne^;s often has a gentle heart and does kindly 
actions. 

•Much in the same sense ‘ A* crabtree lias a 
■sw^et blossom.’ • 

A per?on«who has smooth words and kind profes¬ 
sions for ftthdrs, but never acts up t5 them, ‘has 
a hand* %r • everybody but a heart for nobody.’ 
(AlunsteF!^ . 

A* person e-eadily finds a lost article when it is 
misSbd, and is suspected to have hidden it him- 
.■mlf \^h^t the Pooka writes he can read-’ 
(Munster.) . 

•^A man is making no improvement in his character, 
or circumsflinces but rather the reverse as he 
advances in life :—‘ A year older and a year ■^orse.’ , 
‘A shut mouth catches no flies.’ Much the’same 
as the English ‘ Speech is silvern, lienee is golden,’ 
To the same effect is ‘ Hear and see and say 
nothftig.’ 

A fool and his money are easily parted. 

•Oh I see you'expect that Jack (a false friend) will 
stand at your back. Yes, indeed, ‘he’ll stand at 
your back while your nose is breaking.’ • 

‘ You wouldn’t do that to your match ’ as Miolr 
SheeSy sai^ to the fox. Mick Sheedy the gam§-, 
kfleper had a hut in the woods wheje ho often took 
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shelter and rested and smoked. Ori6 day, when lie 
hSd arrived at the doorway he saw* a fox sitting at 
the little fire warming himself. Miok' instantly 
spread hini,"elf out in the doorway to prevent escape. 
And sp they continued to lo6k at each other, last 
Reynard, perceiving that some master-stroke was 
necessary, took up in his njouth one of a finvpair of 
shoes that were lying in a corner, brought it over, 
and deliberately placed it on the top of the fire. We 
know the rest I »(Limerick.) . <■ 

‘ There’s a hole in the house ’; meant to convey 
that there is a tell-tale listening. (Mean'll.)* 

We are inclined to magnify distant cr oply half 
known things : ‘ Cows far off have long hbtns.’ 

‘ He’ll make Dungarvan shake’; meaning-he'will 
do great things, cut a great figure. NoW generally 
said in ridicule. (Munster.) 

A man is told something extraordinary Thpjt 
takes the coal off my pipe ’; i.e. it surpasses all I 
have seen or heard. . ' ,, 

A man fails to obtain something he wasdooking 
after-^-a house or a farm to rent—a cow to buy—a 
girl ‘he wished to marry, &c.-p-and consoles himself 
by reflecting or saying :—‘ There’s as good fish in the 
say as ever was caught.’ 

Well, you were at the dance yesterday—whc' were 
there ? Oh ‘ all the world and Garrett Reilly ’ were 
there. (Wicklow and Waterford.) 

When a fellow puts on empty airs of great conse¬ 
quence, you say to him, ‘ Why you’re as grand as 
Mat Flanagan with the cat ’; always said contemp- 
^tuously. Mat Flanagan went to London one time. 
After two yearg he came home on a visit; hut he was 
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now transformed into sncfi a mass of grandeur that 
he did not recognise any of the old‘surroundings. 
He didn’t fcnow what the‘old cat., was. ‘Hallo, 
mother!’ said he, with a'lofty air ai»5 a.killing 
Cocktey accent, ‘ What’s yon long-tailed fe^w in 
yon cawner ? ’ * , 

A peiSon reproaohing'Viother for something wrong 
sttys r The back of my hand to you,’ as much as to 
say ‘ I refuse to shake hands with you.’ 

TTo a person hesitating to enter on a doubtful 
enterprise which looks fairly hopeful, anothA’ says ;— 
Go on Jlielit try your fortune: ‘ faint heart never 
wog fa« IstHy.*' 

^ person who is a'bcvuji to make a third and deter¬ 
mined al!bmpt at anything exclaims (in assonantal 
rhyme):— 

^ ‘ First and second go alike : 

/. ^ third throw takes the bite.’ 

I express mysglf confident of out’witting or^jircum- 
f^nting a certain man whn is notoriously cautious,, 
and wide-a\fake, and the listener says to me :—‘ Oh, 
what a chanoe you have —catch a r^easel ^asleep 
(general). ♦. * ‘ 

In connexion with this may We given another 
proverb? of a notoriously wide-awake cautious man, 
it is “said:—‘ He sleeps a hare’s sleep—with one eye 
open.’’ JFor it was said one time that weasels were 
in the habit of sucking the blood of hares in their 
sleep; and as weasels had much increased, the hares 
took to the plan of sleeping with one eye at sei timjp; 
‘anfi when that’s rested and slep enough, they open 
it and shi^ the other.’ (From ‘ The Building 
Mourne.’ by Dr. Robert Dwyer Joyc%) 

9 
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This last perpetuatesa legend ''as oM as oftr 
literature. In one of the ancient Irish classical 

r , 

tales, the story is toldoof a young lady"so beautiful 
that all th&r young chiefs ef the territory weririn Jove 
with her and laying plans to take her" off. 9*) her 
father,' to defeat them, .slept with only one eye at a 
time. ' . - * *■ , , 


CHAPTEE Pi. 

‘ c ‘ 

EXAGGERATION AND REDUNDANCE. 

• 0 

I HAVE included both in this Chapter, fof ‘they' are 
nearly related ; and it is often hard to drav;:-a-precise, 
line of distinction. '■ ” 

4 

We in Ireland are rather prone to exaggeration, 
perhaps more so than the average run bf people^. 
Very often the expressions are jocose, or the person 
is fully conscious of the exaggeration ; but in 'xium?- 
' rous cases there is no joke at all: but do'wnright 
seriousness: all which will be seen in the following 
'exan>pies. ^ ^ 

A common sajjing about a person of< persuasive 
tongue or with a beautiful voice in singing:—‘ He 
would coax the birds off the bushes.’ This is liorrowed 
from the Irish. In'the ‘ Lament of KichardCantillon’ 
(in Irish) he says that at the musical voice of the 
lady ‘ the seals would come up from the deep, the 
stag down from the mist-crag, and the thrush from 
the tree,’ (Petrie ; ‘ Anc. Mus. of Ireland.’) 

Of a noted liar and perjurer it was said ‘He ■would 
Swear that a coal-porter was a canary.’ » 
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• A man ^vlio ia unlucky, -^ich whom everything goes 
wrong:—‘ If thS.^ man got a hen to hsttch duck egjs, 
the young’ducks* would be drowned.’^ Or again, ‘ If 
that sowed gats in £t field, a crop* of .turnips 
woul4 come ‘up.’ Or; '* He is always in tl^ field 
when luck is on the road.’ . . 

. TI>6 following* expreftgion is often heard :—‘ Ah, 
ol^ Jan^s Buckley is a fine piper : I'd give my eyes to 
be listening to him.’ 

That fellow is so (lirty that if you flung him against 
« ^11 he'd stick. (Patterson ; Ulster.) • 

Two ydung rnen are abovili to set off to seek their 
fortune, Idkviftg their young brother Rory to stay 
with their mother. • l\ut Rory, a hard active merry 
• cute litti^ellow, proposes to go with them :—‘ I’ll 
foUoty ye to IJae world’s end.’ On which the eldest 
says<o ^iuj’^-a half playful threat: — ‘ You presump- 
tk>us*lTttle g.tomy of a barebones, if I only see the 
size of a thrush’s ankle of you folly in’ us on the road, 
U1 tirfu back anS bate that* wiry and freckled little, 
carcase • of yf)urs into frog’s-jelly! ’ (Robert Dwyer 
Joyce: ‘ The l^uilding of Mourne.’) , • ^ 

‘Did Johnny give»you any of. his sugar-stick?’ 

‘ Oh not v6ry much indeed: hardly the size of a 
thrusb’s.ankle.’» This term is often used. 

Of*a very morose sour person yon will hear it 
saidIf that man looked at a pail of new milk 
he'd turn it intft curds and whey.’ 

I A very thin man, or one attenuated by sickness : 
—‘ You could blow him off your hand.’ • , 

A«poor fellow complains of the little bit of meat 
he gdl for his dinner;—‘ It was no more than a daisy, 
► irf a bull’s mouth I ’ Another sayg of his dinner 
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when it was in his stomaoii‘ It wa!i no ipore than 
a Hiidgo in tliG' Glen of the Downs.’ ' 

Exhorting a messenger to be 4nick :*-* Don’t be 
there till ytju’re back again.’ Another way ‘ Now 
run as quick as you can, and if you fall'don’t 'v^it to 
get up.’ Warning a person to be expeditious in any 
work you put him to;—‘Now don't let gr»BS grow 
under your feet.’ Barney urging on the ass to go' 
quickly :—‘ Como Bobby, don’t let grass grow under 
your feet.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) . 

If a person is secretly very willing to go to a placq, 

—as a lover to the house^of the girl’s pajputs:—‘ 'tou 
could lead him there with a h.alter of ono»v.’ ^ , 

‘ Is this razor sharp ? ’ ‘ Sharp !—why ’tw'ould 

shave a mouse asleep.' ' «■.=• ’• , 

A lazy fellow, ffmd of sitting at the ‘nre, hv,s the 
A B C on his shins, i.e. they are blotched \vith the 
heat. <•' 

Of an inveterate talkerThat man would talk . 
the teeth out of a saw. . ' 

A young fellow gets a groat fright;—‘Jt frighteried 
. him out of a year’s growth.’ ^ 

When Nancy s^w the mas^ter so angry she'was 
frightened out of her wits : or frightened out of her , 
seven senses. When I saw the hoijse ride over him 
I was frightened out of my life. u 

A great liar, being suddenly pressed for an .answer, 
told the truth for once. He told the truth because 
he was shook for a lie; i.e. no lie was ready at hand. ^ 
Shook„to be bad, in a bad way: shook for a thing, 
to be badly in want of it and not able to get it. „ 

Of a very lazy fellow;—He would not knock a 
'6oal off his foot; i.e. when a live coal’’happens 4 o*, 
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f&ll on hi# foot while sittiitg by the fire, he wouldn’t 
take the troubleknock it off. • * 

Says the'dragen to Man\j.s:—‘If ever I see you 
hei;^ again I’ll hspig a quffrter of you every tree 
in th| wood.* (Crofton C'roker.) 

If a person is pretty badly hurt, or suffer^ hard- 
,ship, hS’s kilt (Ifilled) fellow gets a fall and his 
fljend jomes up to inquire:—‘ Oh let me alone I’m 
kilt »nd speechless.’ I heard a Dublin nurse say, 
‘Oh I’m kilt mincijng these four children.’ ‘The 
•blqody throopers are coming to kill and quarther an’ 
murther*ev*ry*mother’s s8wl o’ ye.’ (R. D. Joyce.) 
The p%rlotfr bhll rings impatiently for the third time, 
and Lowry Looby thj servant says, ‘ Oh murther 
’ there g 38 s the bell again. I’ll be kilt entirely.’ 
(Ge?ald Griflin.) If a person is really badly hurt he’s 
mutfhered ^tirely, A girl telling about a fight in a 
fair On^poor boy was kilt dead for three hours 
on a oar, breathing for all the world like a corpse 1 ’ 
•,Iffou don’t stop your £kbuse I’ll give you a shirt 
full of Sore Bones. 

Yes, poor Jack was once well off, but now he 
hasn’t as much n*oney as yould jingle ^n a* 
tombstone? • 

That .cloth ie very coarse: why you could shoot 
stra'^s through it. 

Streng dislike :—I don’t like a* bone in his body. 

• ‘ Do you kn8w Bill Finnerty well ? ’ ‘Oh indeed 
I know every bone in his body,’ i.e. I know him and 
all his ways intimately. . 

A man is low stout and very fat: if you met hffh 
in the stregt you’d rather jump over him than walk 
rbund him. * 
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... 0 
He knew as much Latin as if lie swallowed a 

dictionary. (Gerald Griffin.) 

The word, destroy is very often used to characterize 
any triding' damage easily remedied:—Thalj car 
splashed me, and my coat is all destroyed. 

‘ They kept me dancin’ for ’em in the kjtchen,’ 
says Barney Broderick, ‘ tf.f I hadn’t a leg.to put ’ 
under me,’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) 

This farm of mine is as bad land as ever a crow 
flew over. 

He’s a#great a rogue as, ever stood in shoe-leather. ° 
When Jack heard the news of the iponey that 
was coming to him he was jumping out of ids fUn 
with delight. • * ,, 

I bought these books at an auction, >nd I, got 
them for a song: in fact I got them for half 
nothing. , 

Very bad slow music is described as the tune the 
old cow died of. 

A child is afraid of a dog ; ‘ Yerra he^ won’t 
touch you ’: meaning ‘ he won’t bite you.’ 

, A mc.n having a very bad aim in shooting— 

‘ He wouldn’t hit a hole in a ladder.’ 

Oarleton’s blind fiddler says to a young girl: ‘ You 
could dance the Colleen dhas dhown [& jigj upon a 
spider’s cobweb -v^ithout breaking it.’ 

An ill-conducted man:—‘ That fellow would 
shame a field of tinkers.’ The tinkers of sixty 
years ago, who were not remarkable for their honesty 
Of good” conduct, commonly travelled the country in 
companies, and camped out in fields or wild placjps. 
cciwas dying to hear the news; i.e. excessively 
anxious. < 
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» Wherj an* Englishnfen will say ‘I shall be 
pleased to adcept your invitatiotf,’ an Irishihan 
will say ’€will*be delighted to accept,’ &c. 

Mi(»k Fraher Js always eating gaijliok ^and his 
brei|ih has a terrible sniell—a smell of garlic^ strong 
enough to hang your hat on. 

rJean thidf:—He’d steal a halfpenny out of a 
blind beggarman’s hat. (P. Eeilly : Kild.) 

A,dexterous thief:—He’d steal the sugar out of 
your punch. , 

^An inveterate horse thief:—Throw a hwlterin his 
grave afld J^e’lf start up anH steal a horse. 

Of |in hnpious and dexterous thief He’d steal 
the cr( 3 s% an ass’s back,’ combining skill and 
pTofanailon. According to the religious legend the ' 
back of tJJe jss is marked with a cross ever since the 
dajfcof oujtLord’s public entry into Jerusalem upon 
^n Jt* * ^ 

A man who makes unreasonably long, visits— 
^jrho^utstays Ins welcome*-—‘ If that man- went to g. 
wedding heid wait for the christening. 

I once askejji a young Dublin lady friend yas she 
angry at not getting an invUation to the {larty: 

‘ Oh I was fit to be tied.’ A csmmon expression 
among,us to express great indignation. 

^person is expressing confidence that a certain 
good thing will happen which wifi bring advantage 
to everyone, b*t which after all is very unlikely, and 
someone replies:—‘ Oh yes: when the sky falls 
we’ll all catch larks.’ • 

A useless unavailing proceeding, • most unlikely *to 
be attended with any result, such as trying to pei;- 
Suade a person who is obstinately bent on having £is 

4 
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own way :—‘ You might as well be whistling Jigs to a 
milestone ’ [expecting it to dance]. 

‘ Would you know him i-f you saw him ?’ ‘ Would 
I know hijn !— why ‘I’d kno\v his skip in a tan-yard’ 
—‘ I’d kpow his shadow on a furze-bush t ’ 

A person considered wery rich :—That man is, 
rotten with money. He doesfi’i) know what Vo dp 
with his money. 

You gave me a great start: you put the heart 
across in me: my heart jumpfed into my mouth. 
The people said that Miss Mary Kearney put tlie 
heart across in Mr. Lowe, the young Englishman 
visitor. (‘ Kifbcknagow.’) ' 

I heard Mat Halahan the tailor say to a rhan who 
had just fitted on a new coat;—That coalTfits you 
just as if you were molted into it. ^ , 

He is as lazy as the dog that always pu'wS his head 
against the wall to bark. (Moran : Carlojv.) '' ‘ 

In running across the field where the young people 
were congregated Nelly Donovan trips and falls : and. 
I^illy Heffernan, running up, says :—‘ Oh Nelly did 
you fallj com.p here till I take you up.’ (‘ Knock- 
nagowV) ■- n 

‘ The road flew 'under him,’ to express the swift¬ 
ness of a man galloping or runningr afoot. „ 

Bessie Morris was such a flirt that Barney 
Broderick said she’d coort a haggard of sparrows. 
Knocknagow.’) 


I wish I were on yonder hill, 

’Tis there I’d sit and cry my fill, 

Till ev’ry tear would turn a mill. f 

{Shoot Aroon : ‘ Old Irish F6lk Song. ’) o 
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*But afte» all this is not iSalf so great an exagge¬ 
ration as what th*%cultivated English ^oet wrote:— 

* • • 

* % 

, • I foiijid her on 8he floor • ^ 

ill all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
louring forth tears at such a lavish rate, ^ 

Thaj^were the i^orld on fire it niighHiave drowned 
% • The wrath of Heaven and' quenched the iiiiglity ruin. 

« a 

A g);eat dandy wears his hat on three hairs of 
his.hea'd. ' , 

• said such tunny things that the company were 
splitting tHeirmsides laughing.* 

a Matt J)oiibv£i!n (in ‘ Knocknagow ’) ^ays of his 
potatoes {hat had fine ,stalks but little produce— 
desavers na 3 e called them—Every stalk of ’em would 
mak,e 'a rafter»for a house. But put the best man 
in thtf pari^ to dig ’em and a duck would swallow 
albhe’S’ *be i^fele to turn out from morning till 
'night. , 

jDOirdtimes distinct numbers come in where they 
hardly apply. * Not long ago I read in an article in 
the ‘ Daily MaiU by Mr. Stead, of British ‘-^hips 
all oVer the seven seasil So also* here at home’we 
read ‘ round the four seas of Ireland * (which is right 
enough) :‘,#md ‘Yew care for nothing in the world but 
youe <?wn four bones ’ (i.e. nothing but yourself). 

‘ Come an then, old beer-swilier, and try yourself 
against the four Itones of an Irishman ’ (E. D. Joyce : 
• The House of Lisbloom.’) Four bones in this sense 
is very common. ■» 

A person meeting a friend for the first time after 
a long’interval says ‘ Well, it’s a cure for sore eyes^ 
ko see you.’ ‘ I haven’t seen you now a month of 
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Sundays,’ meaning a lon^' time. A month qf Sundays 
is"^ thirty-one Sundays—seven or eight months. 

Said jokingly of a person with very big feetHe 
wasn’t^^behmd the door anyway when the feet were 
giving, out. 

When a man has to use the utmost exertion to 
accomplish anything or to. escape a danger'.-he says: 

‘ That business put me to the pin of my collar.’ The 
allusion is to a fellow whose clothes are falling off 
him for want of buttons and pir,s. At last to prevent 
the final catastrophe he has to puli out the bra^^? 
pin that fastens his collar and pin jyaistcoat and 
trousers-band together. ' 

A poor woman who is abpiit to be jobbed shrieks 
out for help ; when the villain says to ^■Jer:—“'Noe 
another word or I’ll stick you like,a pig and give you 
your guts for garters.’ (‘ Ir. Penny Mag.g,zine .’4 
A man very badly off—all in rags :—i'lle has 
forty-five ways of getting into his coat now.’ 
(MacCall: Wexford.) .. , 

A great miser—very greedy for money :—He 
heartj the money jingling in his ipother’s pockets 
before he was born (MacCallr Wexford.) 

A dhmlten man is a teruble curse‘, 
lint a drunken woman is tw’ce as worse ; 

For she’d drink Lough Erne dry. v. 

(MacCai.l.) 

To a person who habitually uses unfortunate 
blundering expressions :—‘ You never open your, 
mouth but you put your foot in it.’ 

A girl to express that it is unlikely she will aver be 
married says: ‘ I think, miss, my husband’s intended 
mother died t^n old maid.’ (‘ Penelopd'iu lreland.’)o 
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A young «nan i^ealdng oi'his sweetheart says, in 
the words of, the o]d song:— ' * 

* • 

‘I love the ground she walks upon, mavMimen gvl moehree' 
(thou fai|: fove of piy hedrt). * 

A conceited pompous fellow, approaclies:—‘^ere 
cqmes half the town'I ’ A»^ranslation from the Irish 
leat^ an h^aile. 

Billy, Heffernan played on his fife a succession of 
jigshnd reels that might ‘cure a paralytic’ [andset 
hto^ancing]. (‘Knocknagow.’) 

In ‘ Kuock»»gdw ’ Billy H^ernan being requested 
to playr Oil liA fife longer than he considered reason¬ 
ably, askeS did* they thiqk that he had the bellows of 
Jack Delan^ the blacksmith in his stomach ? 

Said of a great swearer:—He’d swear a hole in an 
iron itot.’ .s'* 

Of another,y—‘ He’d curse the bladder out of a 
goat.' 

Qf sftll another:—‘ He could quench a candle at 
the othef side'of the kitchen with a curse.’ 

A |)erson is much puzzled, or is very much elated, 
or his mind is disturbed for any re^on:—* He doesn’t 
know whetWer it is on his head or his heels he’s 
standing.i % 

A pSnurious miserable creature who starves himself 
to hoard up :—He could live on the'smell of an oil- 
rag. (Moran; Oarlow.) 

' A man complaining that he has been left too long 
fasting says:—‘ My stomach will think th|ki my 
throat is cut.’ (MacCall: Wexford.) 

‘ Do you yke the new American bacon?’ ‘ Oh not 
at*all; I tried it once and that’s enough for 
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wouldn’t touch it with d tongs’ Very common tod 
always used Jn depreciation as here.' 

We in Ireland are much inclined to tedundanoy in 
our speecn. It is quite’observable—especially to an 
outsider—that even in our ordinary conversation and 
in answering simple questions we use more words 
than we need. We hardiv’ever confine otAselves to 
the simple English yes or no ; we always answer by 
a statement. ‘Is it raining, Kitty?’ ‘ Oh no sir, 
it isn’t raining at all.’ ‘ Are you going to the’fair 
to-day f’ ‘ No indeed I am not.’ ‘ Does your fpthfr 
keep on the old busine^ still ? ’ ‘ Oh yrs cfertainly he 
does: how'could he get on without it';’ Did last 
night’s storm injure your house ?’ ‘Ah ybu may well 
say it did.’ A very distinguished Dublin^'^cholar and 
writer, having ho conscious leanings whatever 
towards the Irish language, mentioned, to mo once 
that when he went on a visit to some Mteds, in 
England they always observed this peculiarity in his 
conversation, and often laughed at his rouhdab/’ut 
expressions. He remarked to me—tod an acute 
remark it was—that he supposed there must be some 
peculiarity of this kind in the Irish language; in 
which conjectuie he was quite correct. For this ' 
peculiarity of ours—like many others—is borrowed 
from the Irish language, as anyone may see for him¬ 
self by looking through an Irish book of question and 
answer, such as a Catechism. ‘ Is the Son God ? ’ 

‘ Yes ‘Certainly He is. ’ ‘ Will God reward the good and • 
punish the wicked ? ’ ‘ Certainly: there is no doubt 

He will.’ ‘Did God always exist?’ ‘He'did; 
because He has neither beginning nor end.’* And 
questions and answers like these—from Donle»y’ff> 
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IriSh Cateofcism for instance—might be given to any 
length. . , , 

Bnt in many other ways wershow onj; tendency to 
this .wpitdy overflo^y—still deriving our mannerism 
from tie Irish’language—that is to say, from modern 
and middle Irish. For in very ©Id Irish—of the 
tqntlj, elfventh, and earlier centuries .for instance, 
thc^tend^cy is the very reverse. In the specimens 
of this *rery old language that have come down to us, 
the Vofds and phrases are so closely packed, that it 
i^ripjposaiblo to translate them either into English or 
Latin by an equal number ot words.* But this old 
4angimg% is foo far off from us to have any influence 
in our present every-day. English speech; and, as 
already reiffarked, we derive this, peculiarity from 
modem Irisl,«r from middle Irish through modern. 
Here *is a ^toimen in translation of over-worded 
medern Tirish, (Battle of Gavra, p. 141), a type of 
what was very common':—‘ Diarmuid himself {fight- 
ing«l continued in the enjoyment of activity, strength, 
and vigbur, ’without intermission of action, of 
weapons, or of pewer; until at length he jlealt« full 
stroke of his keen harS-tempered sword on the king’s 
head, by which he clove the skull, Snd by a second 
stroke sw«pt his head off his huge body.’ Examples 
like this, from Irish texts, both modern and middle, 
might be multiplied to any extent. 


• *See the interesting remarUs of O’Donovan in Pidlhce to 
‘Battle of Magh Hath,’ pp. ix-xv. Sir Samuel Fergufgtn also 
has sgme valuable observations on the close packing of thl* 
very ol^ Irish langtiage, but I cannot lay my hands on them. 
From him I qaote (from memory) the remark about translaiinj 
^Id Irish into English or Latin. • 
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But let US now have a look at some of /)ur Angio- 
Irish redundancies, mixed up as they often are with 
exaggeration.,, A man- was going to dig by night 
for a ^treasure, which of course had a supecnatural 
guar^an, like all hidden treasures, and whatjshould 
he see running towards him but ‘ a great big red 
mad bull, with fire flaming- out of his ey^s, mouth, 
and nose.’ (Ir. Pen. Mag.) Another man sees a 
leprechaun walking up to him—‘ a weenjx deeny 
dawny little atomy of an idea of a small taste t)f a 
gentleman.’ (Ibid.) Of a person making noise^.ajMd 
uproar you will be to'ld that he wa^s roaring and 
screeching and bawling and making a terrible hulla* 
bulloo all through the house» 

Of an emaciatgd poor creature—‘ T1T6 breath is 
only just in and out of him, and tho grass doesn’t 
know of him walking over it.’ '. ' 

‘ The gentlemen are not so pleasant; tw themselves' 
[now ■> as they used to be]. .(Gerald Griffin.)' 
Expressions like this are very often heard I/rfas 
dead in myself,’ i.e., I felt dull and lifeless. 

[Oermot, struck the giant and] i. ‘ left him dead 
without life.’ (‘Dx.rmot and Grainne.’) Further on 
we find the same expression— marhh gdn anam, dead 
without life. This Irish expression is constantly 
heard in our English dialect: ‘ he fell from toe roof 
and was killed dead.* ‘ 

^ » 

^ Oh brave King Brian, he knew the way 

To keep the peace and to make the hay: ** 

^ ‘ For those who were bad he out off their head; 

And those who were worse he killed them dead.* 

j Similarly the words ‘ dead and buried ’ are used 
all through Munster:—Oh indeed poor Jack Lacy 
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defld and buried for the last fwo years ; or ‘ the whole 
family are dead a^d gone these many y6ars.’ 

A very common Irish expression is invited 
every jsi^gle one of tlwm.’ This is merely a translation 
from Ilrish, ’ as we find in ‘ Gabhra ' v—Do 
bhSarmaois gach aon bhuadh : ’we were wont to win 
eyery sin^e victory. * • 

‘,We dp not want any single one of them,’ says 
Mr. Haxnilton Pyfe (‘ Daily Mail’). He puts the saying 
into* the mouth of awother; but the phraseology is 
plOhjibly his own : and at any rate I suppose Ve may 
take it as a gkrase from Scotch Gaelic, which is all 
hut tlje aai^e as'Irish Gaelic. 

^^phatic particle's .and words, especially the 
pronouns wjth self, are often u^ed ta excess. I 
heard a ^highiy educated fellow-countryman say, 
‘ I mift^ sajjtfftiyself that I don’t believe it ’; and I 
anr afraid I«often use such expressions myself. 
’* His companions/emaihed standing, but he found it 
mdlje ifonvenient to sit dowft himself.’ A writer or 
speaker has however to be on his guard or he may 
be led into a trap. A writer having stated* that 
some young ladies attended a hookery-class, first 
merely looking on, goes on to say that after a time 
they took •part in*the work, and soon learned to cook 
themsefves. , 

I onc6 heard a man say:—‘ I disown the whole 
faniily, seed breed and generation.’ Very common in 
tfreland. Goldsmith took the expression froA his 
own country, and has immortalised it in his ^ssay, 
‘ The*pistresses of a Oommon Soldier.’ 

He was omthe tip-top of the steeple—i.e., thdvery 
^op. This expression ^ extended in application: that 
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meadow is tip-top, i.e.', very excellent,: he ifa a 
tip-top hurler. ‘ By no means ’ is sometimes 
expanded:—‘ I asked him to lend mC a pound, but 
he answered that hy no manner of means would Jie do 
any such thing.’ " 

‘ It you do that yoei’ll be crying down salt tears,’ 
i.e., ‘you’ll deeply regret^it.’ Salt tears is however 
in Shakespeare in the same sense. (‘ Hen,.VI.’), 

‘ Down with you now on your two bended knees 
and give thanks ,o God.’ „ • 

If you don’t stop, I’U wring the head off o’,yajir 
neck. (Rev. Maxwell Close.) 

The roof of the house fell down on the tpp of him 
(Father Higgins.) 

The Irish air sS (‘ says he ’) is very olnen repeated 
in the course of a narrative. It is correct ih Irish, 
but it is often heard echoed in our rnglish where 
it is incorrect:—And says he to James ‘\vhereuare 
you going now ? ’ says he. ■’ 

In a trial in Dublin a short time ago, the'ooiMsel 
asked of witness:—‘Now I ask yoh in the most 
solemn manner, had you hand, act, or part in the 
death of Peter Heffernan ? ’ r 

A young mair died after injuries received in a row, 
and bis friend says :—‘ It is dreadful about the poor 
boy : they made at him in the house and kihed him 
there; then they dragged him out on the road and 
killed him entirely, so that he lived for only three 
days'after. I wouldn’t mind if they shot him at onco 
and put an end to him: but to be murdering him 
like that—it is terrible.’ 

j The fairy says to Billy:—‘ I am a thousand years 
old to-day, I think it is time for me to’gel 
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married.’ ,To wlbioh Billy*replies :—‘ I think it is 
quite time without any kind of doubt at alk’ 
(Orofton Crolfer.) .* , , 

T^e squire walks in to Patrick’s ^bin: and 
Patrick sayst—‘Your honour’s honour is* quite 
welcome entirely.’ (Orofton Groker.) 

^ Ap e5^ression you .-will often hear even in 
Dqjilin ‘ Lend me the loan of your umbrella.’ 

‘ Shg doats down on him ’ is often used to express 
‘ SHe is very fond of Jiim.’ ^ 

^ • ‘ my Kathleen, you’re going to leave me ♦ 

Alkalohe by myself ilt this place.’ 

• • « (Ladv»Dufferin.) 

• *. • 

tJe went tcf America, seven years ago, and from 
that day t^ this we have never ^heard any tale or 
tidings qf him» 

‘ Dfd hertt^eat you hospitably ? ’ ‘ Oh indeed he 
prCtenS^ to forget it entirely, and I never took bit, 
bite, or sup in hig hougfe.’ This form of expression 
is fleafd everywhere in Irelamd. ^ 

We have in Ireland an inveterate habit—from the 
highest to the lowest—educated and nneducatq^—of 
constantly inter] ectinf the word* ‘ you know ’ Into 
our conversation as a mere expletfve, without any 
particulav meaning:—‘ I had it all the time, you 
know, in my pocket ’: ‘ he had a seat, you know, that 
he could arrange like a chair ’: ‘ I was walking, you 
kn6w, into town‘yesterday, when I met your father.’ 

’i Why in'the world did you lend him such a large 
sum of money?’ ‘Well, you know, the faoi is I 
couldn’t avoid it.’ This expression is often varied to 
‘ don’t yon l«iow.’ , , 

' In Munster a quesjiion is often intjoduced by the 
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words ‘I don’t know,’ Klways shoftened to I’d’^w 
(three syllablec with the I long and the o very short— 
barely sounded) ‘ I’d’no is John ‘come home yet ? ’ 
This phrasfl you will often hear in Dublin from 
Munster people, both educated and uneducated. 

‘ TL'., t’other’ is often heard in Armagh : it is, of 
course, English 

‘ Sire,’ cried the umpire, cease your pother, 

The creature’s neither one nor t’otlier. 


CHAPTER X. 

COMPARISONS. 

g I f 

Some of the items in this chapter w^jild-fitj^very 
well in the last; but this makes no matter’; fopf* good 
punch drinks well from either dandy or tumbler.’ 

You attempt in vain to bring a ffhameless (ajar^e- 
minded man to a sense of the evil her has done;— 
‘ Ye might as well put a blister on a hedgehog.’ 
(Tyrohe.) ' 

You’re as cross all this day as a bag 0 / cats. 

If a man is inclined to threaten much but never 
acts up to his threats—severe in word but mild in 
act:—His bark is worse than his bite. 

That turf is as dry as a bone (very common,in 
Munster.) Bofie- dry is the term in Ulster. 

When a woman has very thick legs, thick almost 
down to the feet, she is ‘ like a Mullingar heifer,, beef 
to the heels.’ The plains of Westmeath 'round 
Mullingar are noted for fattening cattle. ^ 

C * f 
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»He died roaritg like Dowan’s bull. 

A person restless, uneasy, fidgety, and impatient tor 
the time beiAg, 14 • like a heij on a hot griddle.’ 

Of a^ scapegrace it is said he is past ^race like a 
limebjirner’s* brogue (shoe). The point ^ill be 
caught up when it is remejnbered that gtautie is 
pronoun«ed grace in Ireland. 

* "You’re as blind as a bat. 

•when a person is boastful—magnifies all his 
belongings—‘ all his geese are svtins.’ 

^ She has a tongue that would Mip a hedge. The 
tongue (A qipother would * 0 % clouts (cut rags). 
.(Ulster^ • , _ • 

Hb w(»ft asjast as,hoj)s. When a fellow is hopping 
^Wng on Oi»e leg, he has to go fast, without stopping. 

Of»a cotfts^ ill-mannered mail who uses unman¬ 
nerly l^gijf^ge ‘ What could you expect from a 
pig bvftm jft-Mnf.’ (Carlow.) 

A person who seejpia to be getting smaller is 
gi^wiiig down liSe a cow’s tail- 

Of a .wiry«muscular active man people say ‘ he’s 
as hard as nails.’ 

A* person who acts inconsi^rately * and rwdely 
without any restraint and without respect for others, 
is ‘like a^bull in,a china shop.’ 

Of « clever artful schemer: ‘If he didn’t goto 
school be met the scholars.’ * 

An active energetic person is ‘ all alive like a 
bag of fleas.’ 

That man knows no more about farming than 
a cog) knows of a holiday. 

A tall large woman:—‘ That’s a fine doorful of a 

, woman.’ (SlacCall: Wexford.) * 

# • • 
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He has a face as yello^^* as a kite’s'claw.^ (Crofteo 
Otoker: but heard everywhere.) ‘ 

Jerry in hi^ new clethes is as'"proud’ as a white¬ 
washed pi^ (MaoCall:’’Wexford.) , 

Tha,t man is as old as a field. '(Comm'bn in 
Tippirary.) 

‘ Are you well protected jn that coat ? ’ Oh yes 
I’m as warm as wool.’ (Very common in the south.) 

Idle for want of weft li/ce the Drogheda weavers. 
Said of a persoi^ who runs short of some neces¬ 
sary material in doing any work. (Limerick.) ^ » 

I watched him as closely as d c-'t watohea a 
mouse. ' t ' , 

He took up the book; bill seeing the owner 
suddenly appear, he dropped it like a M)t potato'. < 
‘ You have a head and so has a pin,*"' to eiptess 
contempt for a person’s understanding^. « 

How are your new stock of books ^elliiffeV Oh 
they are going like hot cakes. Hot cakes are a 
^ favourite viand, and whenever they are broufeht^to 
table disappear quickly enough. ’ •- 

Hejs as ppor as a church mouse. ( 

A‘ person expra:sing lovei mockingly :—‘ Come 
into my heart aiSd pick sugar.’ ' 

An extremely thin emaciated person isj.ike death 
upon wires ; alluding to a human skeletoif held 
together by wires. • 

Oh you need never fear that Mick O’Brien will, 
cheat you: Mick is as honest as the sun. 

^ A pesrson who does not persevere in any one study 
or pursuit, who is perpetually changing about'from 
pne thing to another, is * like a da§dy-lQifg-legs 
dancing on a,window.’ ' < 
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• A bitter tongnie that utters cutting words is like 

the keen wind qf March that blows tit every sid3 of 
the hedge. * • • , 

A person praisjng strodg whiskey saysI felt it 
like a torchlight procession going down my throat. 

■ A man with a keen sharp 'look, in his faod^^‘ He 
hag an iye like a questing hawk.’ Usually said in an 
qpfavojjrable sense. 

If .any commodity is supplied plentifully it is 
kfiooked about like muff at a waA:e.lSnu£f was supplied 
#r§e at wakes ; and the people were not spacing of it 
as they gotwt for nothing. * 

A c)jill^*day:—‘.There’s a stepmothdt’s breath in 
the air.^ • • . 

Now BiSdy clean and polish lyp those spoons and 
knives^anS forks carefully; don’t stop till you make 
them shin*^tA;« a cat's eye under a bed. (Limerick.) 

• It is%o*ii%h to threaten unless you have—and show 
that you have—^full pfewer to carry out your ihreats: 
-■*' Bon’t show your teeth till you’re able to bite.’ ^ 

Qredsing *the fat .sow's lug : i.e. giving meney or 
presents to a arich man who does nojj need, them. 
(Kildare.) • * * 

I went bn a visit to Tom and he fed me like a 
fighting eock, • 

. Tliat little chap is us cute as a ^et fox. 

A useless worthless fellow:—He’s fit to mind mice 
at a cross-roaddl (Kildare.) 

How did he look ? Oh he had a weaver’s blush— 
pale cheek and a red nose. (Wexford.) • 

When a person clinches an argument, or puts a 
hard fact ii^ opposition, or a poser of any kind ha{d 
to answer:—‘ Put tl^t in your pipe %nd smoke it.’ 
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‘My stomach is as dry as a lime-burner’s wi^;’ 
Th^re were professional lime-burners then: alas, we 
have none now. - 

I wapt a £rink badly : iny throat is as dry b,s the 
pipe of Dick the blacksmith’s bellows. 

Poor Manus was terribly frightened; he stood 
shaking like a dog in a wet isitck. (Orofton Crokor: 
but heard everywhere in Ireland.) 

‘ As happy as tbe days are long ’: that is to say 
happy while the di-ys last—uninterruptedly happy. 

Spending your money before you get it—going iii* 
debt till pay day ftomes round ; that’s ‘ eating the calf 
in the cow’s belly.’ • 

He hasn’t as much land ae would a lark; as 
much as would mak^ a sod for a lark in a cage. 

That fellow is as crooked as a ram’s'fwm:. i.e. ie 
is a great schemer. Applied also in general to Any¬ 
thing crooked. 

‘ Do you mean to say he is a thie^ ? ’ ‘ Yes I do; 
4ast year he stole sheep as often as he hasJmgerS and 
toes ’ (meaning very often). 

You’re as welcome as the flowers of May. 

‘ Biddy, are the potatoes boiling ? ’ Biddy takes off 
the lid to look, and replies ‘ The white horses are on 
’em ma’am.’ The white horses are patches of 'froth on 
the top of the pot .when the potatoes are coming near 
boiling. 

That’s as firm as the Book of Cashel—as firm as 
the hob of hell. 

, That" man would tell lies as fast as a horse would 
trot. 

< A person who does his business briskly and en^- 
getically ‘ works like a hatt''rworks like a 
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nailer ’—neferring to the fussy way of these men 
plying their J;ra3e.^ * ’ 

A conceited feMow having'a dandy.way of lifting 
and. pjlacing his legs and feet in moving aboutwalks 
like a>hen in‘stubbles.’ 

A person who is cool and'collected undeif^rying 
ciroumsfances is ‘ as cobl. as a cucumber.’ Here the 
aUitera^on helps to popularise the saying. 

I must put up the horses now and have them ‘ as 
clean as a new pin’»for the maste.^^ 

* 4 person who does good either to an individual or 
to his fami^ or to the communitj^but afterwards 
spoils i4 a^l by* some contrary course oi conduct, is 
like a cow thfft fills £ho pail, but kicks it over in the 
•end., : 

A person ^ite illiterate ‘ wouldn’t know a B from 
a btfl^’s f<jsft.’ The catching point here is partly 
alliteration, and partly that a bull’s foot has some 
resemblance to %B. * • 

TMfother expression for 'an illiterate man :—Hcj 
wouldn^t know a C from a chest of drawers-^^where 
there is a weakmlliteration. , « 

lie’ll tell you a ^ory as loifg as to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Long enough; for you*liave to wait on 
indefinitely for •* to-morrow ’: or as they say ‘ to¬ 
morrow come never.’ , 

‘ Yofl’ll lose that handkerchief as sure as a gun,’ 

■ That furrow fs as straight as a die. 


A person who does neither good nor harm—little 
ill, little good—is ‘ like a chip in porridge ’: Wmosi^ 
alwiys said as a reproach, 

,I was ongrim and needlet till you came home: i.e. 
I was very uneasy. ^ • 
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The story went round like wildfire^: i.o. circulate'ij 
rapidly. 

Of a person .very thin :—He’s ‘ as fat as a hen in 
the forehead'.’ 

A.man is staggering along—not with drink:— 
That pl)or fellow, is ‘ drunk with hunger like a 
showman’s dog.’ ' ' 

Dick and Bill are ‘ as great as inkle-weavers • ’ 
a saying very con^jnon in Limerick and Cork. - Inkle 
is a kind of broad^(.inen tape: a Cliakespearian word. 
‘Several pieces of it were formerly woven in *lfe 
same loom, by as many toys, who sat cfese together 
on the same seat-board.’ (Dr. A. Hume.) ^ ■ , 

William is ‘ the spit out of his fath'fer’s mouth ’; 
i.e. he is strikingly Jike his father either in person or 
character or both. Another expression conveying 
the same sense:—‘ Your father will neVfcr die ■Jifhile 
you are alive ’: and ‘ he’s a chip off the old block.’ 
Still another, though not quite sc, strong:—‘He’s 
diis father’s son.’ Another saying to the same''S£fect 
—‘ kind father for him ’—is examined elsewhere. 

‘ a man in myself like Olivei’s bull,’ a com¬ 
mon saying in my native plaCe (in Limerick), and 
applied to a confident self-helpful person. The 
Olivers were the local landlords sixty or'' seventy 
years ago. (For a tune with this name see my ‘ Old 
Irish Music and Songs,’ p. 46.) 

A person is asked to do any piece of work which 
ought to be done by his servant:—‘ Aye indeed, 
}^eep d dog and bark myself.' 

That fellow walks as straight up and stiff as if he 
took a breakfast of ramrods, ^ 

4 man who passes through many da.ngers or 
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meets Yritb many bad accidents and ^ways escap<)s 
has ‘ as many l?v«3 as a cat.’ Everyone knows 
that a cat has nine lives., ’ « 

PUtUng on (he hig pot means empty boastinl; and 
big talk. Like a woman who^ claps a large^«a ii of 
water on^the fire to boil a weeny little bit oi meat 
■^wMch she keeps out ‘ of sight—pretending she 
haS lawha-vaula, lashings and leavings, full and 
’ plenty! / 

a man is in low spirits—depressed—down in 
the •mouth—‘hie heart is ,*8 low as a keeroge's 
jcidney’ {kmroge, a beetle or clocfc^. This last 
now sisilally said in'jest. 

#ames OySrien is a'good scholar, but he’s not 
in it with Tom Long: meaning'that he is not at 
all to, be c^pared with Tom Long. 

If afiMrscfti is indififerent about any occurrence— 
.doesn’t care Sne way <jr the other—he is ‘neither 
gl£(4 jjor sorry like a dog .at his father’s wake.’ 
(Solith.). » 


• • CHAPTEB XI. • 

Xaffi «BMORY OF HISTORY AND OP OLD CUSTOMS. 

• 

Church, * Chapel, Scallan. All through Ireland it 
is customary to o8,ll a Protestant place of worship a 
^ church,’ and that belonging to Eoman Catholics a 
‘ chapel: and this usage not only prevails atnong., 
the plople, but has found its way into official docu- 
me|its. Forinstance, take the Ordnance maps. In^ 
Almost every village a|id towu on the map you will 
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see in one plaqe the word ‘ Ohuroh,’ while‘near by is 
printed ‘ R.C. Cliapel.’ This custoru has its roots.far 
back in the.^ time when it was attempted to extend 
the dobtrines of the Reformation co Ireland. .Then 
whe^'i^er the authority of the governmenu pre¬ 
vailed, the churcn belonging to the Catholics jves 
taken from them; the priiest was expelled; and a 
Protestant minister was installed. But the law went 
much farther, a^,d forbade under fearful pe'nalties 
the celeJ)ration ofutfass—penalties for both priest and 
congregation. As the .people had now no. churches, 
the custom beg'-m of celebrating Mass in the open 
air, always in remote lonely places where, there was 
little fear of discovery. Many of these places retain 
to this day names f6rmed from the Irish word Afrionn 
[affrin], the Mass; such as the mountain called 
Knockanaffrinn in Waterford (the hill bt the .Mass), 
Ardanafifrinn,Lissana£frinn, and manynthers, While 
Mass was going on, a watcher vas always placed 
on ag adjacent height to have a look-out fo'r'oihe 
approach of a party of military, or of a spy with the 
ofifeied reward in view. ^ ’ 

After a long inierval however, when the sharp fangs 
of the Penal Laws began to be blunted or drawn, the 
Catholics commenced to build for themselve? little 
places of worship: very timidly at first, *nd always 
in some out-of-the-way place. But they had many 
difficulties to contend with. Poverty was one of them; 
for the great body of the congregations were iabourers 
or tradesmen, as the Catholic people had been '{(Imost 
crushed out of existence, soul and body, for ffive or 
six generations, by the terrible Penal ‘Laws, which, 
with careful attention to det^s, omitted nothhig 
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that could ifhpoverish and degrade theiu* . But event 
poverty, bad a« it ^ros, never ^tood decidedly in the 
way ; for the buildings weranot expenSiv^ and the 
poor ^e9^e gladly cdntributed shillings coppers’ and 
labour for the luxury of a chap^el. A more s? ^Us 
obstacle w^ the refusal o^landlords fn some districts 
toleaSe a plot of land for t^ie building. In Donegal 
and*elsewhere they had a movable little wooden shed 
that*juSt sheltered the priest and Abe sacred ap- 
pli^ces while he celebrated Mass,land whiqji was 
wheeled about fnom place t^ pl( 4 ;o in the parish 
wherever req«ire^. A shed of this killi^wAS called a 
scalia??(Ifkh ; a shield, a protecting shelter). Some 
of^tljese scallftns are preserved with reverence to this 
day, asbfor ifistance one in Carrfgaholt in Clare, 
where ^ ferg^district was for many years without 
■ any Cathalio«place of worship, as the local landlord 
phsfinately rethsed to^ let a bit of land. You 
may ^w see thtft very seaman —not much larger 
than* a sentry-l^x—beside the new chapel in Carriga- 
holt: there called—not scallan —but “ The Ark.” 

And, so those •humljje little buildings* gradvMly 
rose up all ^ver the country. T^ieg many of the 
small towns and villages through the country pre¬ 
sented tiiis’spectacfe. In one place was the ‘ decent 


church ’ that had formerly belonged le the Catholics, 
now in possession of a Protestant congregation of 
perhaps half a dozen—church, minister, and clerk 
maintained by contributions of tithes forced from 
the Oajtholic people; and not far off a poor fittle 
thatche^ building with clay floor and rough walla for 


a Roman Cathftlio congregation of 600,1000, or more, * 
except the few that f#and room wit^iif kneeling on 
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the ground outside, only too glad to bp able to be 
'^resent at Mass under any conditions. 

These little buildings were always called ‘ chapels,’ 
to distinguish them fro'in what , were now„t|ip Pro¬ 
testant churches. Many of these primitive places 
of'wb'^ship remained in use to a period within living 
memory—perhaps some ,r6main still. VvTien,.! was 
a boy I generally heard Mass in one of theij), in 
Ballyorgan, Cc, Limerick; clay floor, no seafs, walls 
of rough stone'c unplastered, thatch not far Above 
our heads. Just over the altar was suspended a 
level canopy of tilin obards, to hide t’ e thatch from 
the sacred slibt; and on its under surface w^i,s roughly 
painted by some rustic artist a figur^ of a dove— 
emblematic of the Holy Ghost—which to my childieh 
fancy was a work of art equal at least to anything 
ever executed by Michael Angelo. M.sny anJ many 
a time I heard exhortations from that '|)6'or eltar, 
sometimes in English, sometimes in Irish, by the 
Rev. Darby Buckley,- the parish priest of -Ghnroe 
(of "Which Ballyorgan formed a pari), delivered with 
such earnestness and power as to produce extra¬ 
ordinary effects on the congregation. , You saw men 
and women ih tears everywhere arOund you, and 
at the few words of unstudied peroration they flung 
themselves on their knees in a passionate^burst of 
piety and sorrow. Ah, God be with Father Darby 
Buckley: a small man, full of ^ fire and energy: 
somewhat overbearing, and rather severe in judging 
of umall transgressions; but all the same, a great 
.and saintly parish priest. 

That little chapel has long been superseded by a solid 
structure, suitable to the neighbourhood and its pSop^.?. 
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What has happened in tl^e neighbouring town of' 
Kilfinane instill pore typical of the advance of the 
Catholics. T]jera«aJso stood a large thatched chapel 
with a clay floor: &nd the Og.tholios were jpst begin- 
hilag ti.. ^^mergfe from their state of servfiity when 
the Ee<r. Father Sheehy was appointed parish p^st 
about the beginning of the la^ century. lE^as a 
tajl iman (3t splendid physique: when I a boy I 
knew bin* in his old age, and even then you could 
not help admiring his imposing figui#. At that time 
the lord of the soil was Captain OL^ePi one of that 
Ci?!?i«wellij|tP family to whom was granted *all the 
district belonging to their TjatEShc predecessors, 
Sir JqhnFj’^nsofiby and Sir Edward Fitzharris, both 
of "^hom were ftnpeached and disinherited, 

* On the M^iday morning following the new priest’s 
first* sfags he Istrolled down to have a good view of 
the cS^el grounds, and was much astonished 
to find in the chapel yard a cartload of oats in sheaf, 
'in charge of a n^m vi^iom he recognized as having 
beejrat Mass on the day befchre. He called him over 
and questioned him, on which the man told* him 
that the captain»had sent him with the eats toiiave 
it threshed on the chapel floor, fiis he always did. 
The priest was amazed and indignant, and instantly 
ordered the man*o£f the grounds, threatening him 
with personal chastisement, which -s-considering the 
priest’s ’brawny figure and determined look—he 
perhaps feared more than bell book and candle. 
fThe exact words Father Sheehy used were, ‘ If ever 
I find you here again with a load of oats or a Iflad of 
anything else, I'll break your hack for you : and then 
I’l^ go up and break your master’s bsuok too I ’ The 

^ a 1*2 • 
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fellow went off hot foot with his load, and told' his 
toaster, expecting all sorts of ructions. But the 
captain took it in good part, and had his oats 
threshed elsewhere: arid as a matter of fa«t,he and 
the priest soon after met and became kcquainjbed. 

iirlsending hjs corn to be threshed on the chapel 
floor, it'is right to remark “that the captaih int/end.ed 
no offence and no undue exercise of power; and 
besides he was always careful to send a couple of> 
men on Saturday evening to sweep the floor and 
clean aip the chapel for the service of next^ day. 
But it was a e':Itbm"of some years’.-standing, and 
Father SheoUy’s predecessor, nevt.r con^dered It 
necessary to expostulate. Tt is likely enough indeed 
that he himself got a few scratches iri'his day from 
the Penal Laws, and thought it as welllio let inatters 
go on quietly. '• ® 

After a little time Father SheeJ'y ha^ a new 
church built, a solid slate-ioofed structure suitabltS 
for the time, which, -having stood for nearly a 
century, was succeeded by the present church. This, 
which was erected after almost incredible labour 
and perseverance'-in collecting the funds by the late 
parish priest, the Very Eev. Patrick Lee, V.F., is 
one of the most beautiful parisii churches in all 
Ireland. What has happened in Ballyorgkn and 
Kilfinane may be considered a type of ivhat has 
taken place all over the country. ' Within the short 
space of a century the poor thatched clay-flooc 
chapels have been everywhere replaced by solid or 
beautiful or stately churches, which have sprung up all 
, through Ireland as if by magic, througlp the eiertions 
of the pastor^ and the contributions of the people, 
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This popalar application of the terras^ ‘chapel^ 
and ‘ church’,fouii^—and still finds—expression in 
many ways. Thife a man,who neglectsoreligion: 

‘ he n 6 ¥ 0 r goes to Church, Mass, or Meefing ’ ‘(this 
last wosd meaning Non-conformist Service). A.ijjiMh 
says, ‘ I didn’t see Jack Delany air Maas ^tiay ’: 
‘Qh.didn*!; you hear about him—sure hgjis^oing to 
chuvch nciv ’ (i.e. he has turned Proymnt). ‘ And 
llo thej» never talk of those [young^eople] who go 
to church ’ [i.e. Proteiitants]. (Knot snagow.) 

The terr 4 ‘ chapel ’ has so higmned itself in my 
mind that tOjfCis hour the word in^i'cWvgly springs 
t6 my,Iip% ^hen I am about to mention a Catholic 
plaqp of wor|hip; and I always feel some sort of 
hesitation on, reluctance in substituting the word 
‘ church.i. I pdkitively could not bring myself to say, 
‘ Come* i^'^me now to set out for church ’: it 
mu^ be either*.' Mass ’ or ‘ the chapel.’ 

I see no reasoik against our retaining these two 
wor(^ with their distinction"; for they tell in brief 
a vivid chapter in our history. " 

Hedge-Schools, fflvil :^emories of the bad old pftijal 
days come down to us clustering round this word. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, among many 
other penal enacftnents,* a law was passed that 
Catholics were not to be educated. • Catholic school¬ 
masters were forbidden to teach, either in schools 
or in private houses; and Catholic parents were 
fhrbidden to send their children to any foreign 
country to be educated—all under heavy penalTies; 
from w^ioh it will be seen that care was taken to 

• Bor the Feilkl Laws, see my ‘ Child’s Hist, ol Irebuid,’ 
Asps. It, Ivi. • . • 
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' ' < 

deprive C^thplics—as such—altogether of the means 
of education. < ' 

But priests and sohooJmasters and people combined 
all through the country—and'not. withodt "some 
ifKuV 7 .’ji^re of success—to evade this unnatural law. 
Scho6'i.;^^were k6pt secretly^, though at gr^at risk, in 
remote pi.;''^3—up in thd mountain glens or fn the 
middle of bojs. Half a dozen young ‘men ^ith 
spades and sh^fels built up a rude cabin fn a few 
hours,^ which sirved the purpose of a schoolhop|e: 
and from the coinvnop plan of erecting ‘these fn the 
shelter of hefjges, walls, and groves, thet schools caine 
to be known as ‘Hedge Schools.’^ Thffse* hedge 
schools held on for generations, and kept alive t^e 
lamp of learniifg, which burned on—but in a 
flickering ineffective sort of way—‘ li^irned through 
long ages of darkness and storm’—tiil jt»last the 
restrictions were remove4,. and 'ilatholics werp 
permitted to have schools of ‘uheir own.,openly 
and without let or hindrance. Then the affCient 
hereditary love of learning was free to manifest itself 
OEw'e morfe; and_ schools sjjrang up all over the 
country, each ponducted by a private, teacher who 
lived on the fees paid by his pupils. Moreover, the 
old designation was retained; for these schools, no 
longer held in '•wild places, were called—as they are 
sometimes called to this day—‘ hedge schools.’ 

The schools that arose in this manner, whicjh 
were of different classes, were spread all over the 
country during the eighteenth century and t}ie first 
half of the nineteenth. The most numerous were 
' little elementary schools, which will’ be described 
farther on.' ^fhe higher diass of schools, which 
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answered what we now c^ll Intermediate schools, 
were found all *qver the southern haM ef Ireland, 
especially in Slunsfer. Some* were for classics, some 
for acyance, and pot a feV for both ;«*nearly all 
conducted by men of learning and ability ; anS t^y 
were everywhere eagerly attended^ ‘ Man^ ^e 
qj;ud^nts %ad professions jn view, some in^^ded for 
thf> priq,sthood, for which the clajus^ml schools 
afforded an admirable preparation ;>TOme seeking to 
be&me medical dpetors, teacher;^ surveyors, &o. 
BBt a large proportion were the sons of farmers, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, of* Ofil^rs, who had no 
'particuVrr end in viqw, but, with the iasfiincts of the 
days of old, 'studied .classics or mathematics for 
‘the gure iSve of learning. I knew many of that 

class. t 

%. 

‘ These Si^iools continued to exist down to our own 
time, ^ifl were finally broken up by the famine 
of 1847. In my own immediate neighbpurhood 
w^ some of them, in which I received a part of 
my eaiTy ediloation ; and I remember with pleasure 
several of my Kild teachers; rough and unpolished 
men many of them, %ut excellent solid scholars and 
full of enthusiasm for learning—which enthusiasm 
they communicated to their pupils. All the students 
were adults or grown boys; and there was no 
instruction in the elementary subjects—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—as no scholar attended who 
had not sufficiently mastered these. Among the 
students were always half a 'dozen or more* “ poor 
schfilars” from distant parts of Ireland, who livdd 
free *in thq hospitable farmers’ houses all rhund 
just as the sohola^l? from Britain^ and elsewhere 



'*.vere supported in the tinv5 of Bede-< twelve centuries 
before.’* , • 

^In every'town all over Munster 'there was—down 
to a period well withm,my memory—one of those 
schools, foi either classics or science—and frf lliost 
in^^^there were two, one for each branch, Besides 
one ot\ 5 ^nore smaller' schools for the elementary 
branches,X-.mght by less distinguished men. ' • 

There was ^L’yaordinary intellectual activity amohg 
the schoolmastei^of those times: some of them fndped 
thought and dreamed and talked- of nothing else lj]^t 
learning’; and if met one of tl^m and fell fnto 
conversatioii, he/Hvas sure to give you a*strong dose 
as long as you listened, heedless as io whether* you 
understood him or not. In their eyes hiarning was 
the main interest of the world. They often m^t on 
Saturdays ; and on these occasions certain t.ibjects 
were threshed out in discussion by th’b principal 
men. There were often formal dispifJations when 
two of the chief men of a district met,teach attended by 
.a number of his senior pupils, to discus?, somp knotty 
point fn dispute, of classics, science, or grammar. 

Tli^ece war one subject tha^t lorfg divided f the 
teachers of Limerick and Tipperary into, two hostile 
camps of learning—the verb To he. There is a well- 
known rule of grammar that ‘ the verb to be laltps the 
same ease after it as goes before it.’ One party 
headed by the two Dannahys, father and son, very 
scholarly men, of north Limerick, held that the verb 

* For Poor Scholars,' see O’Cuitv, ‘ Man. & Oust.,’ i. 79, 
80: Dr. Healy, ‘Ireland’s Anc. Sch.,’ 476: and, for a mCdern' 
instance, Carleton’s story, ‘ The Poor Scholar.’ 'The “lebove 
‘ptissagu is quoted from my ‘ Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland.’ ” 
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«o„6« governed tli4' case £ollo*.Ying ; while the other, at 
the head "of whom was Mr. Patrick „ Murray cof 
Eilfittane in*'soifth LimerioV;, maintained that the 
correspondence of the two cases, after ^nd before, 
was* fnere agreement, not government. And they 
argueS with as much earnestness as the Con^iismita 
Nominalists and Eealisfes of an older 
" Sbmetimes the discussions on points 

found tfteir way into print, either in newspapers or 
in opeSial broadsheets coarsely printed ; and in these 
tljji mutual criticisms were by no means gentle. 

There ’sfere poets too, who::««K^s.^in the aid of the 
muses to l#3lp. their cause. One ot ‘.hece, who was 
only'■a leknolpiaster in embryo—one of Dannahy’s 
pupils—wrote a sort of pedagogic Dunciad, in which 
he impaled ‘most of the prominerit teachers of south 
Liih^idc w^o were followers of Murray. Here is 
how hedeate with Mr. Murray himself :— 

Lo, forward he coni^?, in oblivion long lain, 

G reat Murrayfthe soul ot the light-headed train; 

• A jranste^ a mimic, a jibe, and a quiz, ' 

His acumen stamped on his all-knowing phiz : *' 

He declares that the subsequent noun shouJ.U agree „ 
"With, the noun or tffe pronoun preceding To be. ' 
Another teacher, from Mountrussell, was great in 
astronomy, and a^as continually holding forth on 
his fatourite subject and his own knowledge of it. 
The poet makes him say:— 

• The course of“a comet with ease I can trail. 

And with my ferula I measure his tail; 

On the wings of pure Science without a balloon ^ 

^ike Baron Munchausen I visit the moon ; a 

Along the ecliptic and great milky way. 

In mighty excursions 1 soaringly stray ; v 

With legs wide ext^ded on the poles I g&n stand, 

% An4 like marbles the planets I toss in my han4. 
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The poet then, returning to his own wwds, go6s 
on to say ^ . 

The go(J« being amused aj his logical'blab, 

They bif»lt him a castle near Cancel; the Crab. ^ , 

Bi't this same astronomer, though having *,s we 
see a ftp'e residerree, never went to live there: he 
emigrated Australia where he entered the priest-, 
hood and ultin/i^tely became a bishop. , <■. 

One of the abkist of all the Munster teachers of 
that period was Mr. Patrick Marray, already men¬ 
tioned, who kept hjs. school in the ujiper story of (the 
market houge of'hilfihane in south Dhperick. He 
was particularly eminent in English Gr^msaai; and* 
Literature. I went to his school for bne year wh^n 
I was very youngs and I am afraid I„was looked 
upon as very slow, especially in his pet .^subject 
Grammar. I never could be got to ph,l;se cc^rfectly 
such complications as ‘ I might, cou’d, would,' or 
should’have been loving.’ Mr. Mjirray Was a poet 
'too. I will give here a Humorous specimen of L-up of 
his pafrodies. It was on the occasion of his coming 
hoipff one Eight very late, and not- as sober as he 
should be, when he'got ‘ Ballytiooly ’ and no mistake 
from his wife. It was after Moore’s ‘ The valley lay 
smiling before me ’; and the fdllowing* are two 
verses of the original with the corresponding two of 
the parody, of which the opening line is ‘ The candle 
was lighting before me.’ But I have'the wholeparody 
in my memory. * 

i 

*Mookb: I flew to her chamber—’twas lonely 

As if the lov’d tenant lay dead; ,, 

“ Ah would it were death and deathAonly, , 

Ilut no, the young fijse one had fled. • l 

' r 

I f 
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Andtiheis hung the lute that co^ld^soften 
t My Ttery worst pains into hliss, 

And the hand tha^h^d waked it. so^often 
Now.throbh’d to my proud rivalte kiss. 


Already the curse is upon her 
And strangers her talley* profane ; ^ 
They come t» ^ivide—to dishonour— 

And tyrants there long will re^s^: 
But onward—the green hanna^^earing, 
Go flesh ev’ry brand to tl?hilt: 

On our side is Virtue and Erin, 

And theirs is the Saxon and Guilt. •• 




MuguA«j ^ I dew to-the room—'twas not ihnely : 

"My wife and her grawls were in bed ; 

* You’d think it was then and then only 

* ^ The tongue had been placed in her head. 
^Por there raged the voice that could soften 

My very worst pains into bliss, 

And those lips that embraced me so often 
I ^ared rtot approach with a kiss. 


A change has come surely upon her:— 

The child which she yet did not ioane » 
Sh® flung me—then rolled the clothes on her, 
And naSsd we both ngw remain. » 

» But had I been a man less ^irbearing 
Your blood would be certainly spilt. 

For !)n my side there’s plunging and tearing 
And on yours both the blankets and quilt. 


.. I was a pupil in four of the higher class of schools, 
in which was finished my school education such as it 
was. The best conducted was that of Mr. John 
Copdon which was held in the upper sto?y of the 
maiket house in Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, a large 
ftpartmenlf fully and properly furnished, forming '^6 
admirable sohoolrdbm. This tt^s'one of the best 
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schools in Munster. It was truly. an Excellent 
Intermediate school, and was attended by all the 
school-going^^tudents of thg town, Protestant as well 
as Catholic—with many from the surrounding 
couk^r^. Mr. Condon was a cultured and scholarly 
man, an(»^he taught science, including mathematics, 
surveying, the use of the globes, and also « 
geography ana .^Jlnglish grammar. He had ah 
assistant who taug»t Greek and Latin. I was one of 
the very few who attempted tho double work of 
learning both science^ amd classics. ,To lec.rn sul- 
veying we went c.ice a week—on Saucrdays—to 
Mr. Condon’s farm near the town, witli tbeddoMte 
^ and chain, in the use of which we all—i.e, those o^ 
us learning the subject—had to take part in turn. 
Mr. Condon was thorough master of thfe soieBoe df 
the Use of the Globes, a very beautiful branch of 
education which gave the learners 'a knowledge of 
the earth, of the solar system, and oi astronomy in 
general. But the use of the globes no longer forma 
a part of our school teachingmore’s the pity. 

The year before going to MitchelstoSvn I attended 
a science school of a very different character kept by 
Mr. Simon Cox in Galbally, a little village in 
Limerick under the shadow of the Galty Mountains. 
This was a very rough sort of school, but mathematics 
and the use of the globes were well taught. There 
were about forty students. Half a dozen were grown 
boys, of whom I was one; the rest were men, 
mostly fyoung, but a few in middle life—schpol- 
mastersbent on improving their knowledge of science 
in preparation for opening schools in their own parte 
pf the country, « ^ v ^ 
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V In th^t school, and indeed in all schools like it 
through the dountry, there were “^oOr scholats,’ 
a class already a'poken of, "wto pai^ for nothing— 
th^jijere taught,for nothing and freelji entertained, 
with„ bed, supper, and breakfast in the farn^rs’ 
houses of the neighbourhood. We had fow or five 
of,these, not one of-iyhom knew in ft* morning 
Sphere he was to sleep at night. WJisn school was 
over^they all set out in differerif directions, and 
called at the farme^p’ houses to ask for lodging ; and 
although there might be a few refusals, all were sure 
to be put vd> for the nighir’-'^ey were expected 
howevi^r to’help the children at their‘lessons for the 
elementally sehool before the family retired. 

. * In some 6ases if a farmer was favourably impressed 
with'a poor jicholar’s manner and character he kept 
hin?»-^odgi«»g and feeding him in his house —during 
the u^ifile' time of his schooling—the young fellow 
paying nothing of oeurse, but always helping the 
lit.tk; ones at tfieir lessons. As might be expected 
many of thr/se poor scholars were made of the best 
stuff; and I .jiave now in my eye .^ne whio was 
entertained for a douple of pears in my gfand- 
mother’s liouse, and who subsequently became one 
of the ablest and most respected teachers in Munster. 

Lei us remark here that this entertainment of 
poor ssholars was not looked upon in the light of a 
charity: it was" regarded as a duty ; for the instinct 
ran in the people’s blood derived from ancient times 
when Ireland was the ‘ Island of Saints and- 
Schelars.’* It was a custom of long standing ; for 

0 ” ♦ 

• See my ‘ Smaller Social Hist, of Anc. liijland,’ chap. vii. 
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the popular feeling in favour of learning was always 
maintained, even through the long dark night of the 
Penal Laws. ^ 

'Tis manelldus how I escaped smoking: I had 
m:^ny opportunities in early life,'of which surely 
•the'ilcst of all was this Galbally school. For every 
one I thi.Ji smoked except the half dozen boys, and 
even of the’st ,one or two wei'fe learning industriously. 
And each schoi. ” took his smoke without ceremony 
in the schoolroon? whenever he pleased, so that the 
room was never quite clear of the fragrant blue haze. 
1 remember well op une occasion, a class of tenpof 
whom I was one,'^sitting round the mK"ter, whose 
chair stood on a slightly elevated plafforn?,,Lnd all, 
both master and scholars, Vere sm^nng, except 
myself. The less6u was on some of the hard 
problems in Luby’s Euclid, which iV’e ha-’ been 
unable to solve, and of which Mr. was how 
showing us the solutions. He^ made hL diagram fbr 
each problem on a large slate tumed towards us; 
and a,s we knew the meaning of almost every't?!rn 
and twist of his pencil as he developed the solution, be 
spoke^ very little; and we fpifowed him over the 
diagram, twigginfi readily the function of every 
point, line, angle, and circle. And when at last 
someone had to ask a brief question, Mr, Cox 
removed his pipe with his left hand and uttered a 
few monosyllabic words, which enabled us to pick up 
the lost thread; then replacing the pipe, he went 'on 
in silence as before. 

■ I was the delight and joy of' that school; ioi I 
generally carried in my pocket a little fife from 
which I could roll off jigs, reels, hornpipes, hop-jigs. 
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sfcng tungs, &c., without limit. The school was held 

in a good-sijedf room in ^lie second sttir/ of a hoitse, 
of which tlie landlady ai^d*her fanyly^lived in the 
kitcl^ and bodrQoms beneath—on the ground-floor. 
Som« dozen or more of the scholars were alwa^in 
attendance in the mornings half an hoiji' or so’ 
^beiore Wie arrival of tti(j master, of whoiy/i was sure 
V) be QUO—what could they do wif J yCit me ?—and 
then,out came the fifev and they cJ^red the floor for 
aMance. It was simply magnificent to see and hear 
dUf.se athletic fellows dancing on the bate boards 
with their tkicfi-soled well-nUiietI%heavy shoes—so as 
to sh|lie the wliQle house. And tiol one in the 
lot was moi^ joyous, than I was; for they were 
mostly g(X)d dancers and did, full justice to my 
spirf];gd strMns. At last in came the master: there 
was no ceiftsation ; and ho took his seat, looking on 
oom^^ent^Y till that bout was finished, when I put 
up my fife, an^ the«serious business of the.day was 
cc«?anenoed. • , 

We Inust^ow have a look at the elementarj*sohools 
—for teaching Beading, Writing, apd Arithmetic^ 
to children. They Vere by faik the most numerous, 
for there ■^as one in every village and hamlet, and 
two or three or* more in every town. These schools 
were* very primitive and rude. JThe parish priests 
appointed the teachers, and kept an eye over the 
schools, which*were generally mixed—boys and girls. 
There wAs no attempt at classification, and little or 
no class teaching; the children were taught indi¬ 
vidually. Each bought whatever Reading Book li6 
^pr his pajents pleased. So there was an 
jnixfcure, A very gsual book was^ ‘Spelling and 
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Keading book,’ which was pretty sure to ‘have the 
story of Tommy and Harry. In this there were 
almost alwaj^s a''series of bssons headed ‘ Principles 
of Politeness,’ which were in fact selected from 
•the'' <7ritings of Chesterfield. In these there were 
elaboratS’^instructibns how we were to ^omport 
ourselves ifi" drawing roofn ; and we were to‘'be' 
particularly caPb'ul when entering not to let ovff 
sword get between our legs and trip us up. “ Vie 
were to bear offences or insults frbm our companions 
as long as possible, b”/ if a fellow went tco far iwe 
were to ‘ cal) him' out.’ It must be coS5^-)ssed there 
was some of the ‘ calling out ’ biisiness—thcs^h'not 
in Chesterfield’s sense; and’ if the feUows didnSt 
fight with pistols and swords, they gave anff got.^ome 
black eyes and bloody noses. But this'^^as at" thbir 
peril; for if the master came to hear of it; t'’ey were 
sure to get further punishment, thougl? not exactly 
on the face. 

^ Thep some scholars had ‘ The Seven Champions 
of Christendom,’ others ‘ St. George and the Dragon,’ 
or ‘ Don Belhanis of Greece,’ ‘/The ^even Wonders 
of the World,’ or ’* The History of Pipynard the 
Fox,’ a great favourite, translated from an old 
German mock heroic. And sometimes I likve seen 
girls learning to read from a Catholic Prayerbook. 
Each had his lesson for next day marked in pencil 
by the master, which he was tc prepare. The pupils 
were called up one by one each to read his own 
lesson—whole or part—for the master, and woe 
betide him if he stumbled at too many words. 

* The schobls were nearly always held In the small 
ordinary dwclllngihouses of th^ people, or perhaps a ' 
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bafti was : at a^iy*rat6 there was only one 

room. Not ^nCre^uently the family tkat» owned tke 
Louse lived in tliairsame ro^jji-^the kitchen—and went 
on witi>their simply household work wliiltf the school 
was l*izzing about their ears, neither in any vipf 
interfering with the other. Ther% was hardly ever 
i^y^cJu)(M furniture—n» .desks of any kind. There 
ware se^ts enough, of ~a motley kinfl. -one or two 
ordim^ry forms placed at the waljrj. : some chairs 
wifh awjaun seats ; several little stools, and perhaps 
a %v big jitones. In fine weather the scholaars spent 
much of thei» tifne in the froiii yc:T,d in the open air, 
*wherp yiej worked Jheir sums or wrote their copies 
wjth tlie copybooks resting on their knees. 

* When the priest visited one of these schools, 
wliicl^e di^awhenever in the neighbourhood, it was 
a grtat eveift for both master and scholars. Conor 
L«ah^ was ^ne of those masters—a very rough 
diamond indeed,jthough a good teacher and.riot over 
seyci'e—whose school was in Fanningstown near my 
home. ‘One‘day Billy Moroney ran in brenithless,* 
with eyes starting out of his head, to say—as well 
as fie could get it ^ut—that J'ather Bourke*was 
coming up the roUd. Now we wer% all—master and 
scholars-r-mortaJly afraid of Father Bourke and his 
heavy* brows—though never was fear more misplaced 
(p. Tiy. The master instantly *bounced up and 
warned us to be^of good behaviour—not to stir hand 
or foot—while the priest was present. He happened 
to be standing at the fireplace; and he finished up the 
brief* and vigorous exhortation by thumping fiis fist 
icwif on th^hob;—‘ By this stone, if one of ye opens 
jrour mouth while th^ priest is here, I’ll knock yorfi” 
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brains out after he’s gone aVj'ay ! ’ That visit passed 
oE in great ^style. 

These elementary teaih^rs, or ‘ hedge teachers,’ as 
they were (4>uiiuonly called, were a respectabj,e ^jody 
o'^men, and were well liked by the people. Mf)>ny of 
them w^re rough and uncultivated in speech, but all 
had 8uli>jient scholarship ^^for their purpose, ,_and 
many indeed y^ry much more. They were poor, ^r 
they had to liv.„ on the small fees of their pupils; 
but they loved learning—so far as their attainme.uts 
went—ejid inspired their pupils with the same 
love. These privpite -elementary schools “gradually 
diminished ■ iq numbers as the National ^Schools 
spread, and finally disappeared about the year i860. 

These were the schools of the small tillages and 
hamlets, which w&e to be fon.nd everywhere—all 
over the country : and such were the.-schodls'that 
the Catholic people were only too glad t6 havti after 
the chains had been struck oft—the very schools in 
which many men that afterwards made a figuss- in 
the world received their early education; 

The elementary schools of the towns were of a 
highet classl’ The attendance was larger; there 
were generally desks and seats of the ord’nary kind ; 
and the higher classes were commoqly taught some¬ 
thing beyond Eeading, Writing, and Arithmetic; 
such as Grammar; or Book-keeping, with occasionally 
a spice of Euclid, Mensuration, Surveying, or 
Algebra. 

It very often happened that the school took its 
prevailing tone from the taste of the master; so that 
the higher classes in one were great at Grammar, 
“^ those of another at Penmanship, some* at HighSr 
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Afithmetic, sor^e at ‘ Sh<ftt Accounts ’ (i.e. short 
methods of Mental Artthmetio), otheie at Book¬ 
keeping. For th#1*e were'^ati no fixed Programmes 
and no Inspeotorsj and each master (inJaddition to 
the or^nary elementary subjects) taught just wh^ 
ever fie liked best, and lit up»his pwn specigil tastes 
among his pupils. • , 

*^So far have these words, church, fM.'pel, seallan, 
hedge-school, led us through the bye-.^vays of History; 
and p'erhaps the reader will not be sorry to turn to 
so«»ething else. * 

battle the ^sp: Tent pot. Baring Fair-days—all 
pver the coftntsy—there were half a do2en or more 
bootlfs of fbnts on the ^p.ir field, put up by publicans, 
ip*which wSs always uproarious^fun; for they were 
full 0 # peoptqj—young and old—eating and drinking, 
dancin'g andrfinging and match-making. There was 
sute t8 tje h ^iper or a fiddler for the young people; 
and usually a barn daor, lifted off its hinges—hasp 
and ,all—was lai^flat, or perhaps two or three doors 
webe laid side by side, for the dancers; a custom 
adopted elsewhere as well as in fairs-- ^ 

• « , *• 

‘ But thej coul(|p’t keep time on the cold earthen floor. 

So to humour the music they danced on the door.’ 

• • (OnoFTON Croker: Old Song.) 

There w/is one particular tune—a Jig—which, from 
the custom of dancing on a door, got the name ol 
‘ Battle the hasp.’ 

Just at the mouth of the tent it was coranion t ) 
have g great pot hung on hooks over a fire sunk in* 
the ground imderneath, and full of pigs cheeks, 
flitches of baSon, pigs’ legs and croobeens galore, kept 

% • «2 , • 
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perpetually boiling like th5 chiefs’ caferons of oW, §o 
that no onecieod be hungry/r thirsty so long as he 
had a penny in his podsetyr These*pots Vere so large 
t(hat they d-une to be spoken of^ as a symb^ol^ of 
pls^ty: ‘ Why you have as much bacon and cabbage 
there as would fill, a tent-pot.’ 

One daj^long long ago—at the fair of A»dpatrick 
in Limericic^lwas then a little boy, but old enough 
to laugh at the g^pry when I heard it in the fair—a 
fellow with a wattle in his hand having a sharp iron 
spike on the end, walked up to one of these tent-^jrts 
during the moinejjtaij absence of the^.owner, and 
thrusting tlfe spike into a pig’s cheek, oftlmly stood« 
there holding the stick in his Jiand till the %fan came 
up. ‘ What are you doing there ?’—When the oth^i> 
looking sheepish and frightened*—‘ Wi^ha sir Phave 
a little bit of a pig’s cheek here that isi&’t done»well 
enough all out, and I was thinking that AiPf te y^iu 
wouldn^t mind if I gave it a couple of biles in your pot.’ 

‘ Be off out of that you impudent blaa-guard, youjsself 
and yeur pig’s cheek, or I’ll break every^boncp in your 
body.^ The^poor innocent boy said nothing, but 
lifted the stick out qf the pot vdth the pig’s chedk on 
the end of it, and putting it on his •shoulder, walked 
off through the fair with meek resignation., 

More than a thousand years ago it was uShal in 
Ireland for ladies who went to banquets with their 
husbands or other near relations t© wear a mask. 
This lady’s mask was called fethal, which is the old 
form pf the word, modern form fidil. The memory of 
this old custom is preserved in the name now given 
a mask by both English and Irish spealiers— 
i fiddle, eye-fiddle. Id-fiddle, or bf/-fiddle (file first t?iro 

• ,« m 
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bSing th« most correite). The full Irish name is 
aghaidh-fidil^ 0 *f which Vhe first patt *agaidh, pro¬ 
nounced i or e§e, mea:^ \he face;— g^ghaidh-fidil, 

‘ face»»iask.’ Tlis word was quite Common ^ 
Mumrter sixty or seventy years ago, when we, h'jfs, ^ 
made our own i-fiddles, com&only of brow,n paper, 
^aubed Si colour—hide'ows-looking things, ,vhen worn 
-•-enough to frighten a horse from h's oats. 

Among those who fought against the insurgents in 
IrSland during the Rebellion of 1798 were some 
GfJ^man javalry called Hessians. They wofe a sort 
of long boq^#so remarkable tliat’boots of the same 
'patt 9 rn«ar^ to Ihis day called Hessian boots. One day 
iq[ a skirmish hue of the rebels shot down a Hessian, 
^nd brough| away his fine boots as his lawful prize. 
One of his cc*nrade9*Sskod him for the boots : and he 
ans^^ed ^Kill a Hessian for yourself,’ which has 
pitssea into a proverb. When by labour and trouble 
you obtain anything Miich another seeks to get from 
yo^'on easy terms, you answer Kill a Hessian fou 
yourself. • 

During the War o^the Confederation* in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century Murr<%h O’Brien earl of 
Inchiquin took the side of the Government against 
his own eountryfnen, and committed such merciless 
ravages among the people that h® is known to this 
day as*‘Murrogh the Burner’; and his name has 
passed into a ‘proverb for outrage and cruelty. 
When a person persists in doing anything likely to 
bring on heavy punishment of some kind, the^eop\p 
say ‘If you go on in that way you’ll see Murrogh,' 
mining ‘ y®u will suffer for it.’ Or when a perscui • 
sterns soared or frigilteued:—‘ H^ saw Murrogh or 

« <1 
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the bush next to him.’ The/original sayiKgs are In 
Irish, of which these are tr^slations, which however 
are now heard ^iftener tlfa^' the Irish. 

5A In Armagh where Murrogh is not known they «ay 
i^t similar sense, ‘You’ll catch Lanty,’ La»‘y no 
doubt being some former local bully. 

When'b^e desires to give' another a paftioularly 
evil wish he says, ‘ The curse of Cromwell on you'l ’ 
So that Cromwell’s atrocities are stored up in the 
people’s memories to this day^ in the form of a 
proverb.' * 

In Ulster they say *''l'he •curse of bri^dipie.' 

‘ Were you talking to Tim in town to-day ?’ ‘ No, 
but I saw him from me as the soldier saw Bunratty.’ 
Bunratty a strong castle in Co. Clare, so strong tbatf 
besiegers often had to content fiiemselvos witb-wie-w- 
ing it from a distance. ‘ Seeing a pers6\i from "me’ 
means seeing him at a distance. ‘ Did you mdfet 
your cousin James in the fair lo-dsy ?’ ‘ Oh I just 

caught sight of him fn/M me for a second, btlt I 
wasn’t speaking to him. 

Swe{iting-Hnuse .—We Icnow that tie Turkish bath 
is of recent introduction in these countries. But the 
hot-air or vapoul bath, which is muoB the same 
thing, was well known in Ireland' from very early 
times, and was used as a cure for rheumatism down 
to a few years ago. The structures in which these 
baths were given are known by the name of tigh "n 
alluis [teenollish] , or in Englisli, ‘ sweating-house ’ 
(alius, sweat ’). They are still well known in the 
northern parts of Ireland—small houses entirely 
„ol stone, from five to seven feet Jong incide, with ^a 
low little door through whi&h one must creep: 

C 

- ( c 
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always placed remote frfem habitations: and near by 
was commonly a ^pool w tank of watei^ four or five 
feet deep. They wore 0 *^ 1 ? in this »way. A great 
fire,of«turf was lyndled inside till the hCuse becanj^ 
heated like an oven ; after which the embers and 
ashes were swept out, and w*ater*wa3 splashed on 
the.stonis, which produced a thick warm vapour. 
TJien ijie person, wrapping himself in a blanket, 
crept .in and sat down on a bench of sods, after 
which the door ’vras closed up. He remained there 
anTJiour of so till he was in a profuse pers^ration ; 
and then cjasping out, plunged right into the cold 
'waterafter emerging from which ^ he was well 
rubbed tilf hd became* warm. After several baths 
at intervals^ of some days he commonly got cured. 
Persocs are still li^'t!l|; who used these baths or saw 
theiK used^.* (See the chapter on ‘ Ancient Irish 
Medicm*^ in,‘Smaller Sec. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,’ 
from which the nbove*passage is taken.) 

The lurking conviction tliat times long ago wer^ 
better than at*present—a belief in ‘ the good old^imes ’ 
—is indicated iip the common opening to a stc»;^ :— 

‘ Long and merry ago; there liveii a king,’ &o. 

‘ That pdbr man is as thin as S whippiiig post ’: 
a very general saying in Ireland. Preserving the 
memoi'y of the old custom of ty]ng culprits to a 
firm post in order to be whipped. A whipping post 
received many of the slashes, and got gradually worn 
■ down. 

Tlie hardiness of the northern rovers—the Danes— 

Cn 

who ^ade a great figure in Ireland, as in England 
and dsewhetje, is still remembered, after nine or ten 
centuries, in the sayings of our people. Scores of 
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Limes I heard such expressiqjns as t'be following ;o- 
‘ Ah shut thaf'door; tliere^' a breeze ip through it 
tliat would ^ierifk the Daiies;' 

V The cardhial points are designa^ted on the aRuppo- 
sition that the face is turned to the east: a custom 
which has descended in Ireland from the earliest times 
of history and tradition, lyid which also yrevajled 
among other ancient nations. Hence in Iris^ ‘ east ’ 
is ‘ front ’; ‘ weSt ’ is ‘ behind ’ or ‘ back ’; nqrth is 
‘left hand’; and south is ‘right .hand.’ The people 
sometiriies import these terms into English. ‘ Wl^re 
is the tooth ? ’ says th'6 dentist. ‘ Just here sir, in 
the icest of my jaw,’ replies the patient—meaning at 
the hack of the jaw. 

Tailors were made the butt of much good-natured 
harmless raillery, often founded on the well-tnojvn 
fact that a tailor is the ninth part of a-man. v-If a 
person leaves little after a meal, or ljttle'’iilaterial 
after any work—that is ‘ tailor’sleavmgs’; alluding to 
an alleged custom of the craft. According toJ;his 
calumay your tailor, when sending home your finished 
suit, .sends with it a few little scraps as what was 
left ‘of the cloth yon.gave him,'ihough he had really 
much left, which he has cribbed. 

When you delay the performanpe of apy work, 
or business with some secret object in view, you ‘put 
the pot on the tailor’s link.’ Formerly tailors 
commonly worked in the houses of the families who 
bought their own material and employed them to 
make, the clothes. The custom was to work till 
supper time, when their day ended. Accordingly the 
good housewife often hung the pot-hapgers on the 
highest hook qr link of the potrhooks so as to raise 
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th# suppej-pot T^ell up from the fire and delay the 
boiling. (Ul|tef.) \ • » • 

The following tifo old rlJjjnies are very common :— 

• F*nr and twenty tailors went out to kill a sflail, J 

yhe biggest of them all put his foot upon his tail— 

The snail put out his horns just liko^a cow: 

‘ 0 ^rd says the tnil(^ we’re all hilled now ! ’ 

• * * . • 

^ As I was going to Dub-l-in 

I met a pack of tailors, 

, _ * I put them in my pocket, 

In fbar the ducks might nit them. 


1*1 the (lo.JDcfwn the Roman Catholics are called 
i back-o’-th#-hiJl folk ’; an echo of the Plantations of 
Jame*s f—thrae centuri^es ago—when the Catholics, 
(Jiffven from* their rich lowland farms, which were 
given Ho thS ^cottishJPresbyterian planters, had to 
eke a living among the glens and mountains. 

JVhftf 8 person does anything out of the common— 
which is not expected of him—especially anything 
with a look of uimsual prosperity :—‘ It is not every 
day that Manus kills a bullock.’ (Derry.) , This* 
saying, which ^is always understood to refer to 
Romtin Catholics, ist, memorial in one flash, o&the 
plantation »f the northern districts. Manus is a 
common ^hristi^n name among the Catholics round 
Derry,»who are nearly all very poor ; how could they 
be otherwise ? That Manus—i.e. a*Catholic—should 
kill a bullock is consequently taken as a type of things 
very unusual, unexpected and exceptional. Maxwell, 
in ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ quotes this saying as 
he heard it in Mayo ; but naturally enough the saying' 
alone»had reached the west without its background 
ofHiistory, wliioh is n^ known there al it is in Derry! 
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veil in the everyday language of the'people ftie 
memory of \hose Plant^tiMa is sometimes preserved, 
as in the fijllowing saying and their like, which are 
^ten heard. ‘ The very day afttr Jack Bytlh “was 
evicted, he jilanted himself on the bit of land between 
his farm and tlfe river.’ ‘ Bill came and planted 
Jiimself on my chair, right In front of the fire.’ • • 

‘ He that calls the tune should pay the 'piper ’ ’is 
a saying that commemorates one of our duuciug 
customs. A couple are up for £, dance; the young 
man as^s the girl in a low voice wh^t tune>she’d tike, 
and on het^ring her reply he calls to'tjie piper (or 
fiddler) for the tune. When the dance is, ettde.i and 
they have made their bow, he slips a Qoin into her 
hand, which she brings over and places.in th^ hanfl 
of the piper. That was the Thvariab?e fornrala in 
Munster sixty years ago. • » 

The old Irish name of May-day—the 1st May— 
was BvUtaine or Beltene [Beilina}, and this name 
•is still used by those speaCing Irish ; whjle in Scotland 
and tester tliey retain it as a common English word— 
Beltane:— ' 4 * < 

‘ Ours is 110 sapfiiig, chance sown by the fountain. 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade.’ 

(‘ iady of tWe Lake.’) 

Before St. Patrick’s time there was a great pagan 
festival in Ireland on 1st May in honour of’the god 
B&l [Bail], in which fire played a'prominent part: 
a custom evidently derived in some way from the 
^Pho3nician fire festival in honour of the Phoenician god 
Baal. For we know that the Phoenicians were well 
acquainted wiiSi Ireland, and that wherever they wen 
they introduced tljie worship of Baal with his festivajs. 
I f 
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•Amoiig«other usages she Irish drove cattle through 
or between big fir^ to pr^erve them fr6nf the diseases 
of the year; and this custoih was practise^in Limerick 
and» Otere down a period within my o'^n memors^ 
I saw it done. But it was necessary that the fifes 
should be kindled from tenatgin fg sounded as in 
jgagdM]—®forced fire’—i.e., fire produced by the 
ffiction wof two pieces of dry wood rubbed together 
till they burst into a flame: Irish teine-Sigin from 
teiriS, fire, and iigeait, force. This word is still known 
in \lie South; so that the memory of the olS pagan 
May-day ft^Mval and its fire customs is preserved 
'in tb^s% ji'^o wbrds Beltmie and tenaigin, 

^Mumiher^ ’were companies of itinerant play- 
'kctors, whc\ acted at popular gatherings, such as 
fairs, pattern^, wedffisgs, wakes, &c. Formerly they 
werS |1| ja^iSked, and then young squireens, and the 
yoling sons of strong farmers, often joined them for 
the mere fun of thib thing; but in later times 
masking became illegal, ‘after which the breeth 
greatly degenerated. On the whole they wdle not 
unwpfcome to the people, as they were'generally the 
source of much^ amusement; tut their antics at 
weddings and wakes were sometimes very objection¬ 
able, ^s Well as Wery offensive to the families. This 
was especially the case at wakes, if the dead person 
had bedn unpopular or ridiculous, and at weddings 
if an old woman*married a boy, or a girl an old man 
for the sake of his money. Sometimes they came 
bent ^on mischievous tricks as well as on a shindy ^ 
and if wind of this got out, the faction of the family 
gathered to protect them; and then|ihere was sure 
t^ be a fight. (Kinihan.) , t 
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Mummers were well known in England, frcJm 
which the ctisoom was evidently injportftd to Ireland. 
The mummers ^are all gone, but the, name remains. 

• We know that in former times in Ireland ‘the 
l^nfessions ran in families ; so that members of the 
same household devoted themselves to one particular 
Science or Art—Poetry, Fifetory, Medicine, Buildr 
ing, Law, as the case might be—for generations (of 
this custom. a full account may be seen in my ' 
‘ Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland,’ chap, vii., 
especiaKy page 184). A curious example of febw 
the memory of this is preserved occurc Armagh. 
There is a'little worm called 6'ira6 "foun^-inr^bog- 
water. -If this be swallowed by any accident ,it 
causes a swelling, i.which can be cured, only^by a 
person of the name of Cassidy, who puts his. arms 
round the patient, and the worm dies.^Tlas- 
sidys were hereditary physicians to the Maguiij&s, 
chiefs of Fermanagh. Several eminent physicians of 
the name are commemoiated in the Irish Annals: 
and it is interesting to find that they are still 
remembered in tradition—though quite unconsciqu^y 
—for their skill in Lechcraft. • “ 

' I’ll make yoiS dance Jack Lattin ’—a threat of 
chastisement, often heard in Kildare. John Lattin 
of Morristown H,ouse county Kildare (near Naas) 
wagered that he’d dance home to Morristown from 
Dublin—more than twenty miles—changing his 
dancing-steps every furlong; and won the wageV. 

‘ I’U jjiake you dance ’ is a common threat heard 
everywhere : but ‘ I’ll make you dance Jack 
l^attin’ is ten^ times worse—‘ I’ll make you daive 
excessively.’ j '< # 
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Morristojvn, Jack Lattm’s resfdence, is near Lyons 
the seat of L^r^.CloncurVy, where Jacfic tras often % 
guest, in tlie firs^ half or tne last cpntjjry. Lady 
Morgas, has an %ntry in her Memoirs* (1830)/ 
‘ Retujned from Lyons—Lord Cloncurry’s, a large 
party—the first day good—Sheil, Curran, Jaolc 
Lattin.’ • • • 

Jt is worthy of remark that there is a w'ell-known 
•Irish tjune called ‘ Jack Lattin,’ which some of our 
Sc(?tch friends hav<i quietly appropriated; and not 
onlj^ that,, but have turned Jack himself into a 
Scotchman calling the tune ‘Jockey Latin’! 
fhey Jba^e don@ precisely the same with our ‘ Eileen 
Aroon’ which*they caH ‘Robin Adair.’ The same 
Robin Adair—or to call him by. his proper name 
Roberf Adair*-was*'.! Veil-known county Wicklow 
man^nd a ylfember of the Irish Parliament. 

The*word s£ullo()e or scoJlnge is applied to a small 
•’farmer, especially,one^hat does his own farm*work : 
it i§ often used in a somewhat depreciatory sense to, 
denote a’mer^ rustic; and in both senses it i# well 
known* all over.the gouth. This word has a.long 
history. It was originally appliei—a thousand years 
• ago or more*-to tlie younger monks*of a monastery, 
who did most of 4he farm work on the land belonging 
to the* religious community. Tljese young men 
were of* course students indoors, as well as tillers 
outside, and heifce the name, from scol, a school:— 
•scoloff, a young jcholar. But as farm work con¬ 
stituted a large part of their employment the came 
gradilhlly came to mean a working farmer; and in 
this sSnse it jias come down to our tirle. , 

j a rich man whose forefather made their 
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money by smuggling poithe^ (illioft whigjiey) from 
Iitnishoweno-iu. Donegal (formerly celejirated for its 
pottheen manufacture)V they say in Derry ‘ your 
granny war a Dogherty who wpre a tin jjocjjet.’ 
fDoherty a prevalent name in the neighbourjiood.) 
For this was a favourite way of smuggling from the 
highlands—bringing the stuff'in a tin pocket. 'S^ra 
Boyle had a more ambitious plan:—he go(^ a tinker 
to make a hollow figure of tin, something lij?e the 
figure of his wife, who was a little woman, which 
Tom dfessed up in his wife’s clothes and placed on 
the pillion behind him on the horsa-:^filled with 
pottheen: for in those times it was a oommoq.custom 
for the wife to ride behind her husband. At last a 
sharp-eyed policeman, seeing the man’s affectionate 
attention so often repeated, kt'pir’ on the watch, and 
satisfied himself at last that Tom had' a tin wife. 
So one day, coming behind the animal he” gave the 
poor little woman a whack of a stick which brought 
forth, not a screech, but a hard metallic sound, to 
the actonishment of everybody: and then ii, was all 
up with poor Tom and his ■wife. , 

There are current in Ireland many stories of gaugers 
and pottheen distillers which hardly belong to my 
subject, except this one, which I may claim, because it 
has left its name on a well-known Irish tune :—‘ Paddy 
out'witted the gauger,’ also called by three other 
names, ‘ The Irishman’s heart for the ladies,’ ‘ Drops 
of brandy,’ and CummMum (Moore’s: ‘ Fairest put on 
Awhi]e’). Paddy Fogarty kept a little public-house at 
Ithe cross-roads in which he sold ‘ parliament,"’ i.e. 
legal whiskey fin whichthe duty had begn paid-; but 
it was well iia|wn that friends< could get a Jiittle dro^ 
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of pottheeg too,%n the\ly*. One hot July day he 
•was returning,hSme from^Thurles witty's* ten-galldh 
cag on his back, siting by a strong soogaun (hay rope). 
He IjaiJ still two gijod miles before him, «,nd he sat , 
down ^0 rest, when who should walk up but the new 
gauger. ‘ Well my good fellow, what have you got 
in that ca»k?’ Paddy ohrepped his jaw, looking the 
picture of terror, and mumbled out some tomfoolery 
.like an excuse. ‘ Ah, my man, you needn’t think 
of coming over me: ,I see how it is: I seize this cask 
in the name of the king.’ Poor Paddy begged and 
prayed, anA tfjjketl about Biddy and the childher at 
•home—allt(?no use,: the gauger slung Ap the cag 
on his*bac‘k*(ab*)ut a huudredweight) and walked on, 
Paddy, Tieart-broken, walking behind—for the 
gauger's road,lay tsvr..irds Paddy’s house. At last 
whem they wc*e near the cross-roads the gauger sat 
do'vsn tffl'b^lT, and laying down the big load began to 
•tvipe his face with^his iiandkerchief. ‘ Sorry I am,’ 
says Paddy, ‘ to see your honour so dead bet up: sure 
you^re sweating like a bull; maybe I could relieve 
you.’ sAnd with,that he pulled his legal permit, out 
of hjS* pocket and laidP it on th6*.cag. The gauger 

.was astounded : ‘ Why the d-didn’t you show me 

that before? ’ ‘Why then ’tis the way your honour,’ 
says PaQdy, looking as innocent as a lamb, ‘ I didn’t 
like to make so bould as I wasn’t axed to show it ?’ 
So the gauger, after a volley of something that needn’t 
Ji>e particularised here, walked off with himself without 
an inch of the tail. • Faix,’ says Paddy, ‘ ’tis ea§y to 
know ’^wasn’t our last gauger, ould Warnock, that 
was heee: ’twjuldn’t be so easy to corn! round him;, 
Jor Tie had a nose tb%t would smell 1 needle in a 
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, In Sligo if a person is siA in a fiouso, .and on« of 
the cattle dies, they say ‘■a life for a life,’ and the 
patient wil' recover. Mr. Kinahau says, ‘ This is so 
aniversal in the wilds of Sligo that Protestants and 
Catholics believe it alike.’ , 

As an expression of welcome, a person says, ‘ We’ll 
spread green rushes under'your feet ’; a ifiemory of 
the time when there were neither boards npr carpets 
on the floors—nothing but the naked clay—in,Ireland" 
as welj[ as in England ; and in both countries, it'was 
the custom to strew the floors of the better cla,ks of 
houses with rushes, which were rer^wed for any 
distinguished visitor. This was alwUys doiive by the 
women-servants ; and the custom wa% so general and 
so well understood that there was a knife of speci.al 
shape for cutting'the rushe?.'" (See® my ‘ Bmaller 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland,’ p. 866.) 

A common exclamation of drivers for urging cm a 
horse;'heard everywhere in Ireland, is hwpp, hupp'! 
It has found its way even into our nursery rhymes ; 
as w'lien a mother is dancing her baby up and down 
ot\.her knee', she sings :— , 

n 

‘ Hov^ many miles to Diib-l-in P ■' 

Three score and ten. 

Will we he there by candle-light f « 

Yes and back again : 

Supp, hupp my little horse, , 

Hupp, hupp again.’ ^ 

This Irish word, insignificant as it seems, has oomo 
down from a period thirteen or fourteen hundred years 
ago, or probably much farther back. In the'library 
of St. Gall ^n Switzerland there is^ a manuscript 
written in tbjl eighth centnryoby some scholarly IHsh 
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monk—whg he was we cannot tell: and m this the 
old writer fflos^,s or explains many Lafiif words 
corresponding Irisfi words. Among otji6r| the Latin 
interjealijon ei or hej, (meaning ho I quick ? come on) 
is expl|,ined by upp or hupp (Zeuss). 

Before Christianity had widely sjM’ead in Ireland, 
the pjigartl had a numtJtsus pantheon of gods and 
goddesses one of which was Budb [bibe], a terrible 
•war-fu)yi.* Her name is pronounced Bihe or Byhe, and 
in this form it is still preserved all over Cork and round 
abodj, not indeed for a war-fury, but for what—in the 
opinion of scg:*e people—is nearly as bad, a scoldiruj 
xtomar^. *^For Sadb ^nd all the other pagan Irish 
gods and goddesses, see»my ‘ Smaller Social History 
of Ancient Ireland,’ chap, v.) • 

EioA the earliest*tiines in Ireland animals were 
elassffied witlf regard to grazing ; and the classifica¬ 
tion is recognised and fully laid down in the Brehon 
•tiaw. The legal (^assiiication was this :—two» geese 
are ^equivalent to a sheep ; two sheep to a dairt or 
one-year-*old Seifer ; two dairts to one colpa9h or 
collop (fls it is now called) or two-year-old»heifer; two 
coll<ips to one cow. Suppose a man had a right* to 
•graze a certain number of cows on li, common (i.e. 
pasture lasdnot belonging to individuals but common 
to all tSe people of the place collectjvoly); he might 
turn outHhe exact number of cows or the equivalent 
of any other animals he pleased, so long as the total 
^id not exceed the total amount of his privilege. 

In many parts of Ireland this system alpiost 
exactly as described above is kept up fo this day, 
the^collop beiijg taken as the unit: it ^^s universal in, 
^my native place sixty years ago; and^in |i, way it exists 
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there still. The custom is recognised in the presefit- 
dSy land chiilts, with some modifica-tiona in the 
classifioatiqp—,as Mr. itaurice Hedy informs me in 
interes'Sing and valuable cotnmunicatiijai-w-the 
collop being still the unit—and constantly refeved to 
by the lawyers in*the‘conduct of cases. So the old 
Brehon Law process has o«*sted continudfisly from 
old times, and is repeated by the lawyers ohour own 
day ; and its memory is preserved in the vtOii^ollop. 
(See n^ ‘ Smaller Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,’ p. 4'3l.) 

In pagan times the religion of Ireland ^as 
Druidism, which was taught by the* danjds : and far 
off as the time is the name of tliese druids s^ll^xistff 
in our popular speech. The »Irish nahie for a druid 
is drui [dree]; and»in ihe South any crabbed cunning 
old-fashioned-looking little bUy'is called—even.by 
speakers of English—a sJioundree, ■\dych exactly 
represents in sound the Irish sean-dry,i, ol3 druid; 
from smn [shoun or shan], old. ^e ‘ Irish Names' 
,of Places,’ I. 98.) • , 

Thtire are two words much in use* in Munster, 
of which th^ phonetic representations are Mothach 
or thoohayh and hookan (6 long), which tell a tale of 
remote times. A thootlmch or thoohagh i^ an ignorant 
unmannerly clownish fellow: and hdehan means much 
the same thing, except that it is rather lower* in the 
sense of ignorance or uncouthness. Passing'through 
the Liberties of Dublin I once hbard a woman— 
evidently from Limerick—call a man a dirty hochan. 
Bothfwords are derived from tuath [thooa], a layman, 
*as distinguished from a cleric or a man of learning. 
,The Irish, loiii of the first is tmthtach :^f the Seo<pd 
thuathchdin (iJocaUve). Both* are a memory of t^e 
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tim% when illiter^SiG people were looked down npoj 
as boorish and* ill-piannered a^ compared ^ith clerics 
or with men of learning in general. « • 

Tlie ^ople had»great respect and veneration for 
the oldifamilies of landed gentry— the real old stock as 
they were called. If a man of a loWer class became 
ri^h so as^o vie with or ‘eXceed in possessions many 
o£«the old families, he was never recognised as on 
their livel or as a gentleman. Such a man was 
called by the people a half-sir, which be£|^s its 
mea^ng on its face. 

Sixty year|%go people very generally ijsed home 
ifiade rfind, Jiomb-grown produce — frieze — linen — 
butter—baco^^—potatoe'5 and vegetables in general. 
A' good custom, for ‘a cow nSver burst herself 
by ©hewing hdl; cudT’ (MacCall: Wexford.) 

To*s^^ 2*1®* magpie or more is a sign of bad or 
good luck, viz.*!—‘ One for sorrow; two for mirth; 
‘three for a wedding; lour for a birth.’ (MacCall: 
Wexford.) , 

The war-cry of the great family of O’Neill ot 
Tyrone was Lauv^erg-»boo (the Eed Hand to Victo)^: 
the Eed Hand beii^ the cognisance of the O’Neills): 
^nd this cry the clansmen shouted when advancing 
to battlg. ’It is idany a generation since this same 
cry was heard in battle ; and yet it is remembered 
in popular sayings to this day. In Tyrone when a 
fight is expected one man will say to another ‘ there 
trill be Dergahoos to-day ’: not that the cry will be 
actually raised ; but Dm'gaboo has come to be assort 
of symoolio name for a fight. k 

Ip and aroond Ballina in Mayo, algreat strong 
-^eWow is called an allay-foozee, which represents the 

H 2 % 
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sound of the French Allez-fttdl (musket op muSkoury 
forward), preserving the memory of thedanding of the 
French at Killala (near Ballina) m'1798. 

When a person looks as if he-were likely->to> die 
soon:—‘He’s in the raven’s book.’ Because when 
a person is about to die, the raven croaks over the 
house. (MacCall: Wexfoid'.) , 

A ‘ cross ’ was a small old Irish coin so called 
from a figure of St. Patrick stamped on it with a 
conspicuous cross. Hence a person who has no 
money says ‘1 haven’t a cross.’ In Wexford Jmey 
have the same saying with a little ttsjch of droll¬ 
ery added on:—‘There isn’t as nfuch^aiv a. cross 
in my pocket to keep the devil from dancing in it.’ 
(MacCall.) For of course the devil dare not come 
near a cross of any shape or form. ‘ 

A keenoye (which exactly represents” the prcAlun- 
ciation of the Irish dandy) is a very small effin, 
a farthing or half a farthing. It was originally 
applied to a small foreign coin, probably Spanj^sh, 
for the Irish dan is ‘ far off,’ ‘ foreign ’: 6g is the 
diminutive termination. It is often used like ‘ hross ’: 
‘ I haven’t as much'as a keenoge in my pocket.’ ‘Are 
you not going tdlend me any money at Ull ? ’ ‘ Not 

a keenoge.’ -e 

A person not succeeding in approaching the house 
or spot he wants to reach ; hitting wide of the mark 
in shooting; not coming to the poiilt in argument or 
explanation :—‘ Oh you didn’t come within'the bray 
of an. ass of it.’ This .is the echo of a very old 
custom. More than a thousand years ago distance 
was often vaguely measured in Ireland by Soupd. 

A man fellinfj* a |ree was ‘ boiftid by the Brehon L%w 

( /■ 
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to give warning fs far as fiis voice could reach,’ so 
as to obvj&te danger to cattle or people. We fiijd 
a like measuA used in Donegal to this Say ;—[The 
Dublin house where you’ll get the book ^ buy is on 
the Qtfays] ‘ about a mountain man’s call below the 
Four <!ourts.’ (Seumas Ma^Manus.) The crow 
of a cook and the sound^bf a bell (i.e. the small hand¬ 
bell ’then used) as measures of distances are very 
often m*t with in ancient Irish writings. An old 
* coipmSntator on the Brehon Laws defines a certain 
distance to be as far as the sound of the belV>r the 
croAf of a barn,door cock could be heard.’ This 
custom also^*?evailed among other ancient nations. 
ISee mjBtSmajler S6c. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,’ p. 478.) 
^mThe ‘ Dutf.’ Formerly all through Ireland the 
tenant^ were obliged to work for their landlords on a 
certain numjSer of days free, except that they 
generallf‘’i^t food. Such work was commonly 
^ecalled in Ei%lish the ‘ duty.’ In Wicklow for 
example—until ‘tfery recently—or possibly* stiU— 
thcfee who hfei horses had to draw home the Jand-* 
lord’s Jurf on certain days. In Wexford they had in 
a similar way tb draHy stones for the embankments 
on the Barrow. The tenants coimmpnly collected in 
numbers on the same day and worked all together. 
The Ixish word used to designate such gatherings, 
was 6af-;^still so called in Connaught. It was usual 
to hear such English expressions as—‘ Are you going 
^to the 4uty?’ or ‘Are you going to the bal?’ 
(Einahan.) 

(N.^. I do not know the Irish word bal ifl thi» 
sense^ and cannot find it in the Diotii^aries.) 

<Duty’ is* used in,^a religious seilpe by Romail 
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Catholics all through ^Ireland So designate „the 
Qhligation ^otj, all Catholics to go to Con'fession and 
Holy Communion at Saster time. ‘ I am going to 
my duty, ;^eaSe God, next week.’ 

‘ I’ll return you this book on next Saturday os 
sure as the hearth-mon^y ’: a very common expression 
in Ireland. The old English oppressive impost 
called hearth-money —a tax on hearths—which evdlry 
householder had to pay, was imported injio Ireland 
by the English settlers. Like all other taxes"^ it'Was 
certai?» to be called for and gathered at the psoper 
time, so that our saying is an apt cne^; but whife the 
bad old impost is gone, its memory i/preserved ip 
the everyday language of th^people.' '''' ’ 

A king, whether of a small or large "oerritory, t^d 
in his service a '’champion or „chief^ fighting man 
whose duty it was to avenge all insults or offipnees 
offered to the families of the king’ ■^and tpbe, 
particularly murder; like the,/ Avenger of blood ’ o^. 
the Jews and other ancient nations. In any expected 
dan^r from without he had to kee^ ’.vatch—with a 
sufficient force—at the most d‘ /erous ford or 
pars—callecf bearn^ baoghaill '[barna beel] or gap of 
danger—on that part of the border wjiere invasion, 
was expected, and prevent the entrance of any 
enemy. This custom, which is as old as our race in 
Ireland, is remembered in our present-day speech, 
whether Irish or Anglo-Irish; fqr the man who 
courageously and successfully defends anjt cause oi; 
any position, either by actual fighting or by speeches 
or w’ritten articles, is ‘ the man in the gap.’ <Gf the 
old Irish chiefii Thomas Davis writes , 

c r* 0 't' 

‘ TUeii hi ^rts were as soft aajthe child in the lap, „ • 

, Yet they wet'e the men in the gap.’ ' 
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Jn the old heAio semi-hlstoric time.s in Ireland, a 
champion of^efl gave a challenge hgr ^banding dn 
front of the hosiSle camp of fort and striking a few 
reaoupding blows with the handle of *iii^pear either 
on his* own shield or on a shield hnng up for the 
purpose at the entrance gate 'outside.* 

The )§emory of this j'ery old custom lives in a 
^ord still very common in the South of Ireland 
— booliitvkee, Irish buailim-sritith, ‘ 1 strike the 
slwelcf,’ applied to a toan much given to fighting, 
a «narrelsome fellow, a swaggering bully—s^swash- 
buMler. ^ * 

Paying 9n .the nail, paying down ofl the nail; 
paying*8if the spot—^ready cash. This expression 
,ttad its origin in a custom formerly prevailing 
in Lknerick^city.* In a broad thoroughfare under 
th^Exchange stood a pillar about four feet high, on 
thp to^'ol^Wnch was a circular plate of copper about 
three feet in*diameter. This pillar was called ‘ The 
Nail.’ The purchaser of anything laid down the 
stipulated prtce or the earnest on the nail, i.e. ^n thii 
brasa^late, which the seller took up : when this was 
donb before witnesseS the transaction was as binding 
as if entered on parchment. (O’Jieeffe’s Kecollec- 
tions.) ‘The Nail ’ is still to the fore, and may now 
be seen in the Museum of the Carnegie Library build¬ 
ing, to.which it was transferred a^hort time ago. 
MjiThe change in the Calendar from the old style to 
“'S^new' style, a century and a half ago, is noted in 
the names for Christmas. All through the South, 

---r 

* See for an example Dr. Hyde’s ‘Child%'n of the King of 
run way,’1S3.* (Irish, Texts Soo.) j| » 
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and in other parts of Ireland, 'die 6th January 
(‘.Twelfth ,IHy ’) is called ‘ Old Cl^ristinas ’ and 
‘ Little Christmas ’ (foi/ before theeliange of style it 
was the Chl'stihas): and in many parts of the nprth 
our present Christmas is called New Christmas. So 
in Donegal the 12th of May is called by the people 
‘ Old May day.’ (Seumas MacManus.) 

Palm, Pabn-Simdatj. The usual name in Irelatj^ 
for the yew-tree is ‘ palm,’ from the custom of using . 
yew branches instead of the real palm, to celebi'ate 
Palm S'unday — the Sunday before Easter — com¬ 
memorating the palm branches that ^were strewed 
before our Lord on His public entry kito JenisalemA 
I was quite a grown boy before I kne'.v tlie yew-tree 
by its proper name—it was always palm-tree. 

Oliver's Summons, —When a lary fellow was 'driven 
to work either by hunger or by any unavoidable 
circumstance he was said to have goc 'D/tro-’s 
Summons, a common household wor^ in parts of 
the county Limerick in my younger days, originating 
Vn the following circumstance. When a good 
plentiful harvest came round, manj of the n,en of 
our (neighbourhood af this time—about the beginning 
of last century 1 -the good old ea'Sy-going times— 
worked very little—as little as ever they could. 
What was the use of working when they had "{jlenty 
of beautiful flour^ potatoes for half nothing, with 
salt or dip, or perhaps a piggin of fine thick milk to 
crown the luxury. Captain Oliver, the local land¬ 
lord, and absolute monarch so far as ordinary life 
waS concerned,/ often—in those seasons—fouRd it 
hard or impo»/ible to get men to coi^e to do .the 
necessary worll about his gm-mds—though paying 
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tlie» usual wages-i-till at last he hit on an original 
plan. He seijt‘round, the evening Iwfgre, to the 
houses of the m<fh he wantid, a couple of fellows 
with, a* horse and cart, who seized sdm^ necessary 
article m each ho'use—a spinning-wheel, dfbed, the 
pot, t?uB single table, &c.—and bfought them all 
away body and bones, .a^d kept them impounded., 
l^pxt morning he was sure to have half a dozen or 
more sjirapping fellows, who fell to work; and when 
it Vas finished and w*ages paid, the captain sent 
hon!^ the articles. I had this story from olfi men 

who saw the aarCfe going round with their loads. 

- * 
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Biddles, 




• CHAPTER Xn. 

A VARIETY OP PHRASES. 


Among* fireside amusements propcftinding 


riddles wi-s v«ry general sixty years ago. This is a. 
ciistoiji that has existed in Ireland from very*early 
times, as the reader %nay see by looking at my ‘X)ld 
Celfio Romances,.’ pp. 69, 186,* 187, where he will 
find some characteristic ancient Iris£ ones. And we 
know ihal it was common among other ancient 
nations. I have ar number of onr modern Irish 


riddles, many iij my memory, and some supplied 
to me from Wexford by Mr. Patrick J. MacOall of 
Dublin, who knows Wexford well. Some are easy 
enough: but there are others that might def,y tha 
Witcl^ of Endor to answer them. Th»y hardly come 
w^ithin my schpe, but l^will give a few examples. • 
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A steel grey with a flaxen tail tod a brass b^y 
drcving. Answer ; needle and thread; thimble. 
Little Jennie Wliitilface has a Ted nose, 

The lof'"e^ she lives the shorter she grows. 

Answeif: a lighted candle. 

A man without eyes 
• Went out to view the skies, 

He saw a tree with apples on ; - 

He took no apples, ' 

He ate no apples. 

And still he left no apples on. ' 

Answer: a one-eyed man : the treii lied two apples: 
be took one. 

Long legs, crooked thighs, little head, no eyes. 
Answer: a tongs. 

Iiik-ank under a bank ten drawing four. Answer : 
a girl milking a cow. - c . . , 

Four-and-twenty white bulls tied in a stall: 

In'comes a red bull and over licks them all. 

■ Answer: teeth and tongue. „ 

These are perhaps not very hard, though notnquite 
so easy as the Sphinx’s riddle tft the J’hebans, which 
(Edipus answered to his immortal renown. But 1 
should like to see (Edipus try his hand at the fol¬ 
lowing. Samson’s riddle about the bees is^ hard 
enough, but ours heats it hollow.* Though Solomon 
solved all the puzzles propounded, to him by the 
Queen of Sheba, I think this would put him to the 
pin of his collar. I learned it in Limerick two 
gefterS/tions agcr^ and I have got a Wexford version 
from Mr. Mao/!)all. Observe the delightful i^icon 
sequence of ri^jule and answer.. “ 
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Ekldl^ me, riddle me right: 

Wiial did I see lasjt night ? 

TBe wind blew, 

The cock crew, 

Tfie bells of heaven 
Struck eleven. . 

’Tis time for my fxjor sowl to go to heaven. 

Answer : the fox burying his mother under a holly 
tree* * 

•To a person who begins his dinner withorft saying 
grace : ‘ Yog begin your meal like a fox ’: for a fox 
never says^grace. A fox once ran off wTth a cock— 
necS in'ifiourti—to mjike a meal of him. Just as he 
^as about fh fall to, the cock said—‘ Won’t you thank 
God?’ So^he foK opened his mouth to say grace, 
ai^ tha cock escaped and flew up into a tree. On 
%vJiicB tm fox swore he’d never more say grace or 
any other prayer. (Jfrom Clare : Healy.) ^ 

In depreciation of a person’s honour: ‘ Your 
honour and^oat’s wool would malte good stoqkings*; 
i.e. 7 <our honoijr is as far from true hctfiour as goat’s 
h|3; is from wool. 

‘ For th« life\)f me ’ I can’t seeivhy you vex your¬ 
self for JO smaU a matter. 

0{*a pair of well-matched bad men ;—‘ They might 
iick th«mbs.’ Also ‘ A pity to spoil two houses with 
them.’ (Mora*: Carlow.) 

A person is said to be ‘ belled through the parish ’ 
when some discreditable report concerning him has 
gonS about in the neighbourhood.V The allusion "is 
to*»bellmaji announcing somethina to the public., 
,^oran: Carlow.) • Ji * ‘ 
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A person addresses some abusiv'fe and offensive 
wofds to anctder, who replies ‘ Talfi away: your 
tongue is no scandal.' The meaning'is, ‘ You are so 
Veil known fyr the foulness of your tongue that .no 
one will pay any attention to you when yon are 
.speaking evil of another.’ (Moran: Carlow.) 

‘Come and have a drinks’said the dragcjn. ‘I 
don’t take anything; thank you all the same,' replied 
Billy Heffernan. (Knocknagow.) Very general 
everywhere in Ireland. 

Begarding a person in consumption :— 

V March will [search],'r 
April will try, ,.c‘' 

May will see 

Whfether you’ll live or die. 

(MacCall: Wexford.) 

When a man inherits some failing from hL parents, 

‘ He didn’t catch it in the wind ’—‘ It wasn’t off the 
wind he took it.’ (Moran : Carlow.) ^ 

When a man declines to talk with or discuss 
matters with ai,iother, he says ‘ I owe you no discourse’ 
—used in a more or les? offensive Sense—and heard’ all 
through Ireland. , - 

When a person shows himself very cute atad clever 
another says to him ‘ Who let you out? ’—an ironical 
expression of fun : ‘ as much as to say that he must 
have been confined in an asylum as a«confirmed fool. 
(Moran: Carlow.) 

When a person for any reason feels elated, he says 
‘ I wouldn’t call tae king my uncle.’ (‘ Knocknagftw’; 

. but heard everywhere in Ireland.) ^ »■ „ 

‘ When a perso® who is kind enrugh while he is witb^ 
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^ou grows cargless about you once he goes away: — 

‘ Out of sight oijt of mind.’ ( * '• ’ 

To go with ydhr finger in your moufh ^ to go on a 
fool’S^rrand, to,go without exactly knowing why you 
are going—without knowing particulars. ^ 

When a person singing a soilg has to stop up 
,besaus(?he forgets tli’e’next verse, he says (mostly 
►in joke^ ‘there’s a liole in the ballad’—throwing the 
blame bn the old baUad sheet on which the words 
were imperfect on account of a big hole. ^ 
'Searching for some small article where it is hard 
to find it %i*ong a lot of other things is^‘ looking for 
a naedic in aTaundle of straw.’ 

^ When ajnistake oP any circumstance that entails 
loss or trouble is irreparable —if there’s no help for 
spilt milk.’ * 

5r eighty years ago the accomplishments 
o7 an Irmiaan should be: 

•To slhoke his dudheen, , • 

., • drink his cruiskeen, ^ 

To flourish his alpeen, • 

• To ipallop a spalpeen.* 

• ^ (MacCall: Wexford.) 

It is reported about that Tom F(?x stole Dick Finn’s 
sheep; but heilidn’t. Driven to desperation by the 
false report, Tom now really steals one, and says:— 
‘As I have the name of it, I may as well have the 
gain of it.’ 

A person is told of some extraordinary occurrence 
and^exclaims:—‘ Well such a thing as that w^s never 
before heard of since Adam was aihoy.' This last 
gifpression is very general. J , < 

> The Chairman of ®e BanbridgnB!||ird of Guardians 
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lately asked a tramp what was his occupation: to 
whifii the fellow—cancelling his imnudihice by his 
drollery—replied.;—‘I’m a hailstone maker out of 
work owing to the want of snow.’ - ’ 

^ My partner in any business has acted against my 
advice and has persisted, notwithstanding my 
repeated friendly remonstrances, till at last he 
brings failure and discredit. Yet when tht trial 
comes 1 stand black for him i.e. I act loj^/lly 
towards ^im—I defend him: I taka my share of the 
blame, and never give the least hint that the failu .e 
is all his doii\g. Standing black often hear 

‘ He’s not all there,’ i.e. he is a little daft,,little 
cracked, weak-minded, foolish, has a sligh‘' touch of, 
insanity ; ‘ there’s a slate off,’ ‘ he has a bee in his 
bonnet’ (Scotch): ‘ he wants a square ’ (tnis last Old 
English). , 

A man gets into an angry fit and you take no 
trouble tc? pacify him :—‘ Let him cod in the skin he 
heated in.’ (Moran ; Carlow.) 

A person asks me for money: I give him I 
have, which is less than he asked for That Is all 
[the corn] there’s threshed.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 

A man with a very thin face ‘ could kiss a goat 
between the horns.’ (Moran: Carlo\^'.) 

‘ Never put a tooth on it ’: an invitation to speak 
out plainly, whatever the consequences. 

A woman giving evidence at Drumcondra Petty 
Sessions last year says ‘ I was born and reared in 
Pinglaa, and there isn’t one—man or woman—yi®'* 
dare say black the white of my eye ’; that is, no one 
'icpuld allege any wrong-doing against hl>t. Heatd' 
everywhere in lailaRd, 
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A man -v^lio is^^oiiig backwards or down the hill in 
ciroumstances* is gaid to be going afte* his back*.’ 
The sense is obvicfus. (Moran : Wexfprd^ 

‘ Coate day go dp,y God send Sunday,’ applied to an 
easy-gping idle good-for-nothing person, who never 
looks td the future, • 

^ Wheir # person is ask6(> about something of which 
fat somerfreason he does not wish to speak, he says 
Ask no questions, and I’ll tell you no lies.’ 
(Geheral.) • ^ 

AVnan who is of opinion that his friend has bought 
a cow too d^ says ‘ You bought every jjair in her 

^ * t 

To a person everlastingly talking :—* Give your 
?^ngue a holiday.’ * 

He always •visits us of a Saturday, Halliwell 
say# thi^J^ Common in several English dialects. 
J^RefV. Wnn Biirke.) 

Johnny Dunn, »job gardener of Dublin, being asked 
abqpt his young wife, who was living apart from 
him;—‘ t)h sVe’s just doing nothing, but wtflking 
aboutVown with»a ?«jg/ of consequence oif her.’ 

‘J’m blue-moulded for want di a beating,’ says a 
fellow who pletenSs to be anxious fof a fight, but can 
find no one to fight with him. 

A wfiistling woman and a crowing hen 

Will rhake a man wealthy but deer knows when. 

* (Moran: Carlow.) 

’The people hate an almost superstitious dislike for 
both : they are considered unlucky, y ^ 

‘ I’ll make him scratch where he^oesn’t itch ’ 
m%a&ihg I'lk punish him sorely in some way.^ 
(Moran : Carlow.) * , /( 
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When flinging an abusive epithet St a person, ‘ ycai ’ 
is'often putnjh'twice, firjt as an opening tip, and liist 
as a finishing home blow:—‘ What else could I expect 
from your Lke, you unnatural vayabone, youl ’ t 
‘ I’m afraid he turns up his little'finger too often ’; 
i.e.—he is given to drink: alluding to the position 
of the hand when a person ig taking a glass. 

My neighbour Jack Donovan asked me<ione daj, 
How many strawberries grew in the say; •> 

I made him an answer as well as I could, 

As many red herrings as grew in the wood.,! 
When a'person is obliged to utter lii.-ything bor¬ 
dering on coarseness, he alwayi adds, b-y Wi'aj’ of a 
sort of apology, ‘saving your presence’: or ‘with 
respect to you.’ 

Small trifling things are expressed By a variety of 
words :—‘ Those sausages are not woi-t’. a malla~ 
madee’i ‘I don’t care a traneen what' he says’: ‘I 
don’t care two rows of pins.’ ' 

TQjbe rid of a person or thing is expressed by ‘I 
got shut of him,’ or ‘ I am done of it.’ (Limprick.) 

tHow did you travel to tow'n ? ’ ' ‘ Oh I went on 
shanks’ mare: ’ i,.e. f walked. 

‘ His bread is baked ’; i.e. he is doomed to die soon. 
(See p. 109 bottom.) ' 

Banagher is a village in King’s Co. on the Shannon: 
Ballinasloe is a town in Galway at the other side of 
the river. When anything very unusual or unexpected 
occurs, the people say, ‘ Well that bangs Banagher 1 
' ot ‘ that bang^Banagher and Ballinasloe 1 ’ 

‘ Have you yot a shilling to spare for a friend ? ’ 

' ‘ Indeed I ha^e not.’ ‘ Ah yon must gife it to nie<{ it 
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is for you* oeivm Tom.’ ‘ Oh, tha^^s a horse of 
another colour* (^o he giveafit.) * * * 

• IFell done motJier!' says the blackspiitt when the 
tooth out. This is how it was pulled. He tied 
one end of a strong string round the tooth, and the 
other ebd to the horn of the anvil, find made the old 
visoman kJfep back her he'afl so as to tighten the string. 

‘ noi\»mother,’ says he. Then taking the flaming 
’hoi^eafeoe from th§ fire,with the tongs ho suddenly 
thrust it towards her^ace. Anyoneoan finish the^story. 

Iwshe catches jou she’ll comb your hair with the 
^eepy stool :tife. she’ll whack and beat ypu with it. 
(Ulster.^. • * • 

> .They say pigs can s^ the wind, and that it is red. 
ih very old times the Irish believed that there were 
twdive differefit winds with twelve colours. (For 
these Sie\jj{y*‘ Smaller Soo. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,’ 
iP. B 27 .) The people also will tell you that a pig 
will swim till the>water cuts its throat. • 

.Ah, I fiee ypu want to walk up my sleeve : i.e. you, 
want Jig deceive me—to taA;« wM m. (Kerry.) * 

An expressioif oftea heard in the Sbnth :—Such 
an^ such a thing, will happen flow and then if you 
were to put your eyes on sticks ; i.e. ifowever watchful 
you may*be. 'Well, if I was to put my eyes 
upon stipks, Misther Mann, I neven would know your 
sister again.' (Qerald Griffin.) 

Ho is down in the mouth, i.e. he is in low spirits. 
I suppose this is from the dropping down of the 
oornew of the mouth. V . 

Tg,Scold a person—to reprimand him—to give 
hifh a good ^setting ^wn’—-to give him ‘all aorta •( 
—to giTo him ‘ the rough side of yAur^ngue.’ , 
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, Anything ihat cheers you up ‘ takes the cookies 
off your h&rt ’; ‘ Heite drink this [gl’ass of punch, 
wine, ’twill take the cockles off your heart.’ 

‘ It raises the very cockles o’ my heart to see you.’ 

(‘ Collegians.') ‘ ’Twould rise the cockles av your 
heart to hear her singing the Coolin.’ (‘Knockrikgow.’) 
Probably the origin is this;—Cares and troubles 
clog the heart as cookies clog a ship. o 
Instead of ‘ No blame to you ’ or ‘ Small blume to 
you,’ the people often say, ‘ ’Tis a stepmother would 
blame you.’ « 

‘Cut ycur stick, now,’ ‘cut away^'i, both mean 
go away : the idea being that you wan/ ttf walking 
stick and that it is time for you to cut It. 

‘I hear William is out of his situation.’ ‘Y^s 
indeed, that is true.’ ‘And howish'e living?’ ‘I 
don’t know; I suppose he’s living on of his 

guts’: meaning he is living on whatever he ha^_ 
saved." But it is sometimes used iu the direct sense. 
Poor old Hill, while his shop prospered^ had .an 
immense paunch, but he became poor and ^Ijad to 
live on poor' food and little of. it, so that tha,belly 
got flat; and the people used to say—he’s living now 
on the fat of his guts, poor old fellow. 

Tom Hogan is managing his farm in a‘way likely 
to bring him to poverty, and Phil Lahy says to him— 

‘ Tom, you’ll scratch a beggarman’s. back yet’: 
meaning that Tom will himself be the beggarman. 

-{‘Knoeknagow.’) Common, all over Munster. * 
Tlie people Pave a gentle laudable habit of mixing 
-up sacred nanJes and pious phrases with their ordinary 
I ‘ eonversation, in a purely reverential "'spirit. This 
is (One of li\any peculiarities of Anglo-Iplh« 
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spAoh depivei from the Irish language: for pioys 
expressions ]^erv»ded Irish I to its verjr heart, of 
which the people lost a large part wben^they ceased 
to sp^k the language. Yet it continues very 
prevaVjnt among our English-speaking people; and < 
nearly‘all the expressions they use are direct trans¬ 
lations fAm Irish. * 

•‘I hew there is a mad dog running about the 
'to^n.k ‘ Oh do y.ou tell me so—the Lord between 
us and harml’ or«‘the Lord preserve usl’» both 
verjecommon explamations in case of danger. 

Sudden rt!%3 is brought about something serious 
!iappeiii«g,to g, neighbour, and the people say:— 

I ph, God blaea the hearers,’ or ‘ God bless the mark.’ 
this last is however generally* used in derision. 
John Cox, a fiotorious schemer and miser, * has put 
down Ijjs-iijme for £20 for a charity—God bless the 
^ark 1 ’ an intimation that the £20 will never be 
heard of again. • * 

.When^ a pgrson goes away for ever or di^, thcp 
friends and people say ‘ God be with him,’ a very 
beautiful expression)* as it is the concentration of 
hufhan affection and regret, an3 also a prayer. It 
is merely the translation of the IrisE Dia lets, which 
has fojm^for alFthe three persons and two genders: 
—‘ with^her,’ ‘ with you,’ ‘ with them,’ &c. 

Under any discouraging or distressing circum¬ 
stances, the expressions ‘ God help me ’ and ‘ God 
help us ’ are continually in the mouths of the people. 
They, are merely translations ot\go bh-fdfreeCdh 
Dia ojruinn, &o. Similarly, expressions of pity for 
auofher such'as ‘ Thatjpoor woman is in great trouble** 
(Jod help her,’ are translations. 
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In Dablii\, Boman Catholics TThon passing a 
Catholic ch\irch (or ‘ Chapel ’) remote the hat or 
cap for a raoment as a mark of respect, and usually 
utter a short aspiration or prayer under breath. This 
custom is I think spreading. 

When one expresses his intention to do anything 
even moderately important5 he always adds ‘ please 
God.’ Even in our English speech this 's of old 
standing. During the Irish, wars of Elizabeth, it” 
was told to an Irish chief that*'one of the English 
captains had stated he would take such and s”eh a 
castle, when the chief retorted, * Oh j^*-, but did he 
say please God ’ : as much as 'to sav, ‘ yfls if God 
pleases, but not otherwise.’ 

‘ This sickness kept me from Mass for a long tim6; 
b'at with the help of God, I’ll venture "hext Sunday.’ 

‘ Yes, poor Kitty is in great danger, but the"help 
of God she will pull through.’ 

‘ I am afraid that poor Nellie yill die after that 
accident.’ ‘ Oh, God forbid,’ is the response. . 

People have a pleasing habit of applying the word 
hUssid [2-syll.] to many nat".ral objects, to days, 
nights, &c. ‘ Wellf you have teased me terriblj the 
whole of this bl'essM day—you young vagabone.’ 

■r » 

‘ Were it not that full of sorrow from my people forth I go, 

By the HessM sun ’tis royally I’d sing thy praise Mayo.’ 

Translation of Irish Song on ‘ The County Mayo.’ 

A mother says to her mischievous child, ‘Ob 
bless^ hour, what am I to do with you at all at alll ’ 

• dh we’re in a precious plight 
By your means this hlessM night.’ „ 

^ A 0 ’* CBepeal Song of I84S4 
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‘fiod hel^ me tkis blessed night.’ (‘Mun Carberry 
and the Pooka/ by Eobert Dvjyer Joyoa.% • 

A man is on the Verge of ruin, or in some other great 
trouble^ and the neighbours will say, ‘ th^ Lord will 
open a *gap for him ’: meaning God will find some 
means*,of extricating him. Father Higgins, who 

sent ^me 4his, truly remarks:—‘ This is a fine ex- 
pifessive ^rase showing the poetical temperament of 
^ur pegple, and their religious spirit too.’ 

When anything‘happens very much out of the 
comljon :—‘ Glory be to God, isn’t that wondSrful.’ 

At the m^ioh of the name of a person that is 
(fead, th^Eomam Oatjjiolic people invariably utter the 
little praye? ‘ GPbd rest«his soul ’or ‘the Lord have 
i^rcy on him.’ , 

The people thanlr God for everything, whatever it 
maybe His wll to send, good or bad. ‘ Isn’t this a 
beautifJh Mike.’ ‘ ’Tis indeed, thank God.’ 

This is a terribjp wet day, William, and VQry bad 
for Jhe crops.’ ‘It is indeed Tom, thanks be to God 
for all; He kifows best.’ • ' 

As ^ight be expected where expressions of this 
kin4 *aro so constantly in the f)eople’s mouths,* it 
•happens occasionally that they acme in rather 
awkwardly Little Kitty, running in from the dairy 
with tlfe eyes starting out of her head, says to her 
mother who is talking to a neighbour in the kitchen : 

‘ Oh, mother, mother, I saw a terrible thing in the 
^ream.’ ‘ Ah, never mind, child,’ says the mother, 
suspecting the truth and anxious to Imsh it up,,‘ iPs 
nothing but the grace of God.’ ‘oV but mother,* 
surp tHe gracaof God hasn’t a long tail.’ , 

^ *The following story^was ourrei^ when 1 was a 
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child, long before Charles Kicliham -wrote ‘Knpok- 
nagow,’ inr-^ir.bich he tells the story*t?>o: but I will 
give it in his words. A station i? held at Maurice 
Kearney’s, rvhere the family and servants and the 
neighbours go to Confession aidd receive Holy 
Communion : among the rest Barney Broderick the 
stable boy. After all was over, Father M^oMahon’s 
driver provokes and insults Barney, who is kept bac^, 
and keeps himself back with difficulty from falling, 
on him and ‘ knocking his two eyes into one ’ -and 
afterwards ‘breaking every tooth in his Inad.’ 

‘ Damn well the blagard knows,’ ‘ex(j|aims Barney, 

‘ that I’m in a state of grace to-doy? But ’—hn 
continued, shaking his fist at.the fellcv—^ But, please 
God I won’t be in a state of grace always.’ 

When a person is smooth-tongued,, meek-looking, 
over civil, and deceitful, he is plawy [p’ausible], 

‘ as mild as ever on stirabout smiled.’ ’ '’DL she is 
sly enough; she looks as if IniHer wouldn’t nielt in hep 
mouth.’ (Charles Macklin—an Irish writer—in The 
Man if the World.) This last expression of Mackfin’s 
is heard everywhere here. 

A person is in seme sore fi'x, or there is tiouble 
before him : ‘Lwouldn’t like to he in.his shoes just, 
now.’ 

A person falls in for some piece of good fortune;— 
‘ Oh you’re made up, John: you’re a med man; 
you’re on the pig's back now.’ 

In a house where the wife is master—the husband^ 
henpecked:—‘the grey mare is the better horse.’ 
’(General.) ^ ' 

He got the father of a beating i.e. a great 
beating. 
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‘How did ^odir Jack ge^ that mark on his face?’ 

• Oh he fell ofef his shadow jt meaning Jie fell while 
he was drunk, t 

A gpod dancer ‘ handles his feet wSll.V* (MacCalli 
Wexfofd.) 

A f)ensioner, a loafer, or anyong that has nothing < 
to do bjjt walk about,, is an inspector of piiUic 
thiUUings. 

Thos^ who leave Ireland commonly become all 
the. more attached to it: they get to love the old sod 
allsthe more intensely. A poor old womaSi was 
dyifig in Liverpool, and Father O’Neill came and 
edministerefc the last sacraments. He fioticed that 
she sTiilflifsitJrted as if she wished to say something 
•jtiore; and 8,fter some encourage^ment she at length 
said :— ‘ Well, father, I only wanted to ask you, 
wifi mtj%soul »pass through Ireland on its journey ?' 

(‘ KncUkri’agow.’) According to a religious legend in 
‘ The SeconS Vision of Adamnan ’ the soul, on 
parting from the body, visits four places before 
shfting ‘Out for its final destination:—the pl#ice df 
birtlr,»the place of death, the place of, baptism, and 
thg J)lace of burial. So this pce>r old woman got her 
wish. • * , 

‘ Well,,! don’li like to say anything bad about you; 
and as for the other side, the less I praise you the less 
IIU: <North.) 

There is a touch of heredity in this;—‘ You're 
nothing but a schemer like your seven generations 
before you.’ (Kildare.) , 

‘ Oh 'you need not bo afraid: I’i| call only vej^ 
seldom henq^forward.’ Reply :—‘ The seldomer the 
jvelcomer.’ 
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‘ Never dread the winter till th^ snow is on the 
bknket ’: i,e. as long as you have a ’oof oyer your 
head. An allusion to the misery of those poor 
people—numerous enough in the evil days of past 
times—who were evicted from house and home. 
(P. Eeilly: Kildare.) 

Of a lucky man:—‘ That man’s ducks are laying.’ 

When a baby is born, the previous baby'^s ‘ nose as 
out of joint.’ Said also of a young mafi who is 
supplanted by another in coultship. a 

A man who supplants another in any pursuH or 
design is said to ‘ come inside him.’ ^ ' 

A person is speaking bitterly or pnCharitably of 
one who is dead; and another say& repfbvihgly— 
‘let the dead rest. 

When it is proposed to give p person something 
he doesn’t need or something much too good for 
him, you oppose or refuse it by saying :—^ U^ck him 
up with it —how much he wants it 1—I”ll do no such- 
thing.’ 'Two gentlemen staying lor a night in a 
small,, hotel in a remote country town*orde>’ed toast 
for breakfast which it seems was very unusual 
there. They sat down to breakfast. But there was no 
sign of the toast. ‘What about the toast?’ asks 
one. Whereupon the impudent waiter replies— 

‘ Ah, then cock yez up with toast :“how bad yez are 
for it.’ 

A very general form of expression to point to a 
person’s identity in a very vague way is seen in the 
following example :—‘ From whom did you buy that 
hOrse, JamesReply:—‘From a maw the 
Burkes living over there in Ballinvreena ’: i.e. a^man 
named Burke. Mr, Seumas MacManus has adopted 
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‘ I never saw ttie froth of your pot or the bead of 
your paggin ’: i.e. you have never entertained me. 
Bead, flie string bf little bubbles that rise when yon 
shak# whiskey in a bottle. (Kildare.) 

Of a ijjan likely to dig ; ‘ he’ll soon be a load for 
i5>ur’; i.e. the four coffin-bearers. (Keilly: Kildare.) 

Whenta person attempts to correct you when you 
are.not in error :-a-‘ Ddn’t take me up till I fall.’ 

When you make a good attempt:—‘ If I'didn’t 
knock it dow, Pstaggered it.’ 

• ‘ Love drady, love mammy, love yourself best.’ 
Said.of a*fbry%elfish person. 

' • An odd Expression :—‘ You jare making such 
noise that I tan't^Jiear my ears,' (Derry; and also 
Liiiierick.) ■ 

Plat# td iA ^oung man who asked his advice about 
getting married ‘ If you don’t get married you’ll 
be sorry: and if you do you’ll be sorry.’ 

*6ur Irish d^nic is more bitter;— • * 

• • If a mag does^j’t maiTy he’ll rue it eflre: 

^ • And if he get? married he’lUriie it more. • 

The children were great pets with their grand¬ 
mother; ‘.She wouldn’t let anyone look crooked at 
them ’f i.e. she wouldn’t permit the^least unkindness. 

‘Can •he. read a Latin book?’ ‘Read one! 
why, he can winte Latin books, let alone reading 
them.’ Let alone in this sense very common all over 
Ireland. % 

A person offers to do you some kindness, and you 
acMpt it jokingly with ‘ Sweet is your hand in 
pitcher of honey.’ (Ofofton Oroke^.) ^ 
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When a man falls into error, not vary serious, or 
criminal—gels drunk a|!)cidentally forfinstance—the 
people will say, by way of extei?uation :—‘ ’Tis a 
good man't' case.’ , 

You may be sure Tim will bb at the lair to¬ 
morrow, dead or alive or a-horseback. ‘ 

' I 

‘You never spoke but y/iu said something ’: said 
to a person who makes a silly remark or gives foolish 
advice. (Kinahan). i 

‘ Ho will never comb a gre;^ haii’’: said of a young 
persofl who looks unhealthy and is likely tcs» die 
early. ^ ' 

Two persons had an angry dispute-; 5,nd one word 
borrowed another till at last-they came*’fo blows. 
Heard everywhere in Ireland. ' 

The robin and the wren are God’s cock and hen. 

‘ I’ll take the book and no thanks to you^ i.e. I’ll 
take it in spite of you, whether you like or'no,'hga'nst 
your will—‘ I’ll take it in spite of your teeth ’—‘ in? 
spite of your nose’; all very common. 

A person arrives barely in time for 'his parpose'or 
to fulfil his engagement:—‘ You haye just saTOd your 
distance.’ ^ 

To yut a person off the walk meafis to kill him, to, 
remove him in some way. (Meath, 

A man has had a long fit of illness, and the wife, 
telling about it, says;—‘ For six weeks coal nor 
candle never went out.’ (Antrim.) 

‘ To cure a person’s hiccup’ means to make him. 
submit, to bring him to his senses, to make him 
‘acknowledge ais error, by some decided ccfiirse of 
^ action. A shopkeeper goes to a customer fc*. pay¬ 
ment of a debt, ^nd gets no s:;tisfaction, but, on '’the 
' i ' o 
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ot)ntrary, iJbpuienoe. ‘bh well, I’ll send you 
attorney^ fitter to-morroy, and nidjj be that will 
cure your Kiccufl.’ The origin of this expression is 
the general belief through Ireland tliat if troublesome 
fit of‘hiccup m&y be cured by suddenly making some 
verj^^startling and alarming announcement to the' 
person-^an announcenjeut in which he is deeply 
•concerned: such as that the stacks in the haggard 
are on !fire—that three of his cows have just been 
dtowned, &c.* fiaclira MacBrady, a schoolmaster 
aad poet, of Stradone in Cavan (1712), ^rote a 
humorous djscfiption of his travels through Ireland 
of which tietfcranslation has this verse 

‘ I drani til^quite mellow, then like a brave fellow. 

Began for to bellow and shoute^for more ; 

But my hq^t heU. hia stick up, which soon cured my hiccup, 

^ ^ no c^sh 1 could pick up to pay off the score. ’ 


The fkosLiwas the publican,,and the stick that he 
held up was*the tally stick on which were njarked in 
nicks all the brinks poor MacBrady had taken—a 
Usual way <fi keeping accounts in old time*. TBe 
sigktsof the score brought him to his senses at once— 
ciytti his hiccup, • • 

A verse «f which the following.is a type is very 
often foitnd in jiur Anglo-Irish songs:— 


‘ "ftie flowers in those valleys no mor^ shall spring. 
The blackbirds and thrushes no more shall sing. 

The sea shall Aty up and no water shall be, 

At the hour I’ll prove false to sweet graw-mochroe.’ 


So in Scotland:—‘ I will luve thee^till, my dear, till 
a’ th*e seas gang dry.’ (Burns.) 

, A* warning sometimes given to a messenger 
Now don’t iorget it like Billy ant^the pepper ’: This 
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is the story of Billy and the pepper. Af gander got 
killed accident'?lly; and as the famlli^ hardly ever 
tasted meat, there was to be a greaf treat that day. 
To top the gi^nSeur they sent little Billy to town for 
a pennyworth of pepper, But Billy ‘forgot the name, 
‘and only remembered that it was something hos; so’ 
he asked the shopman for a penn’orth of ^ot-thing. 
The man couldn’t make head or tail of the hot-thing 
so he questioned Billy. Is it mustard ? No. Is it 
ginger? No, Is it pepper?" Oh that’s just it— 
gandher’s pepper, 

A man has done me some intentional injury, and 
I say to hirn, using a very common phrase^—‘Oh, 
well, wait; I'll pay you off for'that ’; *me3ning ‘ I’ll 
punish you for it—I’ll have satisfaction.’ 

Dry for thirsty is an old English I'sage; for in 
Middleton’s Plays it is found used in' this" seme. 
(Lowell.) It is almos*^^ universal in Irelind,'‘whcre 
of course it survives from old Englif^h. There is an 
old Irish air and song called ‘ I think it no treason to 
drink vhen I’m dry ’; and in another old Polk Song 
we find this ceuplet: 

. ‘ There was an old soldier ilding by, „ 

He called for a quart because he was dry.’ 

Instances of the odd perversion of sense hf mis¬ 
placing some little clause are common in all countries: 
and I will give here just one that came under my 
own observation. A young friend, a boy, had 
remaiped away a a unusually long time without visit¬ 
ing us; and on being asked the reason he replied:— 
could not come, sir; I got a bite in the leg" of, a 
‘ dog I—an exai^plec which I thffik is unique. » 
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On the SrsBa^)^Garance of the new mpon, a number 
af children Ulftce^hands and ^danced, Kedjjing time’to 
the following verse— • • 


■ I see the moon, the moon sees me, 

God bless the moon and God blesi me: 

'fere’s grace in thj pottage and grace in the hall; 

• • Md the grace of God is over us all. 

• . • 

For the*air to which^this was sung see my ‘Old 
Irish Folk Music aijd Songs,’ p. 60. ^ 

‘^)o you really mean to drive that horse of 
William’s tjfiound ?’ ‘ Certainly T will.’ ‘ Oh very 
well p 1st X® *4^® what you’ll get.’ Meaning you are 
Ukely to pay dear fo5 it—^you may take the conse- 
i^uences. (Ulster.) • 

If he trie? to remove that stone without any help 
it thiU^Ke iiih all his time' : it will require his utmost 
exhrtions. ^Ulster: very common.) 

When rain i» badly wanted and often threatens 
Ipit still doe^’t come they say:—‘ It has great hould 
[hold^ of the rain.’ On the other hand whefl there 
is Iqng continued wet weather:—‘ It ih very fond of 
th« rain.’ ^ , • 

When fllikes of snow begin to •fall:—‘ They are 
plucking*the gasse in Connaught.’ ‘ Formerly in all 
the congested districts of Irelan^i [which are more 
commoli in Connaught than elsewhere] goose and 
duck feathers formed one of the largest industries.’ 
(Kinahan.) 

N^w James you should put do\<^ your najue^for 
more than 6*.: there’s Tom Qallagher, not half ^ 
welT ofif as»you, put the shame on you by subscribing 
•<1. lEinahan: Drefty eeneial.1« 
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In stories *,a day’ is often added op .0 a period'of 
time, especialljf to a year. A person is banished out 
of Ireland for a year and a day. 

The battle of Ventry Harbour lasted for a year 
and a day, when at last the foreigners were defeated. 

There’s a colleen fair as May, " 

For a year and for a day 
I have sought hy ev’ry way 

Her heart to gair. , 

. (Petrie.) 

‘Billy MacDaniel,’ said the fairy, ‘^you shall be 
my servant for seven years and a day.’ (Orofton 
Croker.) Borrowed from the Jrish. - 

The word all is often used by our rustic poets’ 
exactly as it is found in English follsrsongs. Gay 
has happily imitated this popular usage in ‘ Blapk- 
eyed Susan’:— 

‘ All in the Downs the fleet was moored ’— 
and Scott in * The Lay of the Last Min,strer:— 

* AJl as they left the listed plain.’ •* 

Any number of examples might Jje given fiom 
our peasant songs, but these two wul be suflB- 
cient;— 

‘As I roved out oae evening two miles below Pomeroy 
I met a farmer’s daughter all on the mountains high.’ 

‘ How a young lady’s heart was won 
All hy the loving of a farmer’s son.’ 

(The two lovely airs of these will be found in two 
of my books: fpr the first, see ‘Tha Moufifaipa 
'‘high’ in ‘Anowntplrifih Music*'; and for the second 
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se^ ‘ Handsome ^ally ’ in ‘ Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs.’) >/ . ‘ * 

‘ He saw her on that day, and never»la^ eyes on her 
alive a’tterwards.’. (Speech of Irish counsel in murder 
case;jl909.) A common expression. 

A wtsh for success either in life'or in some parti¬ 
cular uT^ertaking—purefy figurative of course :— 
‘•That tlie road may rise under you.’ As the road 
cootiiTually risfts vender, foot there is always an easy 
down hill in front, • (Kerry.) • 

B*garding sonje proposal or offer:—‘ I never said 
jigainstit ’ ;li^. I never disapproved of it-» declined it 
—refused it. • * , 

,, Be said by me : i.e. take my advice. (General.) 
'When a cart-wheel screeches'because the axle- 
tr^e ha^ not been greased, it is cursing for grease. 
(WRinsier.)^ 

tVhen a person wishes to keSp out from another— 
to avoid argumeift or conflict, he says:—‘ The* child’s 
bargain-j-let me alone and I’ll let you alone.’ ^ • 

W|ijn a person goes to law expenses trying to 
recover a debt Vhicfi it is very unlikely he yill 
recover, that k ‘.throwing goo^money after bad.’ 

‘ I’m the second tallest man in Mitchelstown ’—or 
* I’m 4he next tallest.’ Both mean ‘ there is just one 
other man in Mitchelstown taller* than me, and I 
come next to hiip.’ 

‘ Your honour.’ Old English: very common as a 
term of courtesy in the time of Eli^beth, and to be 
met viith everywhere in the State papers and Corre* 
spon^ence of that period. Used now all through 
^land by ftie peas^try when addressing persons 
very muoh|fkbpve thejn, * • « 
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, Th$ cabman's answer, I am indebtecl xo tiis oabman 
for giving ilie an oppoirtunity of sayifcg something 
here aboutfnyself. It is quite a common thing for 
people to write to me for information that th^ could 
easily find in my books: and this is especiajfy the 
case in connexion with Irish place-names. X have 
always made it a point to^eply to these 'communi¬ 
cations. But of late they have become embarrassingly 
numerous, while my time ia getting more circum¬ 
scribed with every year of my bng life. Now, this 
is to give notice to all the world and Gamtt Pje'dly 
that henceforward I will give these ^3(,d people the 
reply that the Dublin oabmap gave, the, gentleman. 
Said the gentleman‘ Will you kindly tell me th/' 
shortest way to Sc. Patrick’s Cathedral.’ The ca’o- 
man opened the door of his cab with his left hand, 
and pointing in with the forefinger cf his ri§ht, 
answered—‘ In there sir.’ 
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•CHAPTER XIII. 


VqOABUr.AKY AND INDEX. 


[In|this Vocabulary, aa well indeed ag through the whole 
book, and cA are to be sounded guttural, as in lou^A and lo<;A, 
il^lese <>th#wise stated or implied. Those who cannot sound 
fie guttuijl may take the sound of k instead, and they will not 
be far wio*g.] 

*. * • • • 

Abl^; strong, musc«lar, and vigorous:—‘ Naglc^was a 
sift'ong able man.’ 

^ble dealei’i*^ schemer. (Limerick.) • 

AcushlfH *ee Cushl&rgochree. 
i4dam’s ale ;• plain drinking-water. 

Affirming, assenting, and salutin§:, 9. 

A^ra or, Agraw: a term of endearment; my love: 

vocative^ Irish grddk, love. 

, Ahaygar; a jfet term^ my frie*nd, my love : vocative 
of Irish tiayai* love, a dear person. 

Aitqp-aqp; a* small amount, quantity, or dis^ancef 
Agpjied in the following way very, generally in 
Munster:—‘ He w&s within an aim’s-ace of being 
flrowned ’ (ve»y near). A survival in Ireland of 
the old Snakesperian word ambs-ace, meaning two 
acej or* two Single points in throwing dice, the 
smallest possible throw. • 

Air: a visitor cqjnes in :—‘ Won’t you sit down Joe 
and take an air of the fire.’ (Very usual.) 

Airt used in Ulster and Scotland for a single point 
of the compass :— ' • •. 

‘ the ai^s the wind can blaw I dearly like the west.' 

t* . . • . (Buiwsd *' 

It is the^Irish dird, a point of th^ compass. • 
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Airy; ghostly, fearsome: an air/ nl&ce,o a hauated 
place. Saiiie as Scotch eerie. l^yonbtjGaelio dedha- 
raigh, si^e sound and meaning. A survival of 
the old Irish pagan belief that air-demehs were 



Alanna; my child; vocative case of If<ieh leai/ih 


[lannav], a child. « 

Allow ; admit. ‘ I allow thai yovj lept me *a poupd' 1 
‘ if you allow that you cannot deny so and so.’ 
This is an old English usage., (DucangetJ To 


advise er recommend: ‘ 1 would ntilfi allow you to 

^ • f 

go by that road ’ (‘ I would no^t r^^ammend'). 
‘I’d allow you to sow that field with oajig’ 
(advise). * c 

All to; means except:—‘ I’ve sold fny sheep all to 
six,’ i.e. except six. This is merelyoa tr^uslSltion 
from the Irish as 'in Do marbhadh xadaoine uile go 
hadn triur : ‘ The people were slain all to a single 


three.’ (Keating.) , ^ «, 

Along of; on account of. Why did you keep me 
^waiting fat night] so long at* the door,',Pat?’ 
' Why then ’twas all along of Judy there beiSig so 
much afraid*of the fairies.’ (Crofton Croker.) ' 


Alpeen, a stick or hand-wattle ■'Aith a knojj at the 
lower end; • diminutive of Irish alp, a knob. 
Sometimes called a clehalpeen ; where cleh is the 
Irish death a stick. Clehalpeen, a knobbed cudgel. 
Amadauu, a fool (man or boy), a half-fool, a foolisli 
* person. Irmh amaddn, a fool: a form of g^mitdn ; 


from 6n, a fool: see Oanshagh. 

American wake; a meeting^of friend^on the’evening 
‘ before the departure of some you^.g people’foj 
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America, eii'i a farewell celebration. {See my ‘ Old 
Irish Fol^litlusio and Son^s,’ p. 19{i.)# * 

Amplush, « fix,**a difficulty: be was^^n a great 
amplush. (North and South.) (Edw. Walsh in 
Dub. Pen. Journal.) 

Amslf^h ; a sudden hurt, an accident. (Derry.) 
Ang-ish(|(e; a poor ‘axserable creature—^man or 
^ woinajf. It is merely the Irish word aindehedir. 
(Chiefly South.) 

An'y is used fof no (j[n no more) in parts of West and 
Njrth-west. ‘ James, you left the gate open this 
morning the calves got out.’ ‘ Olj, I’m sorry 
sir] will "do it. any more.’ This is merely a 
mistranslation of nfbs mo, from some confused idea 
of the sense of two (Irish) negatives (nfos being 
one, with a«oth6r preceding) leading to the omis- 
tion 9f English negative from the correct 
(Jonstrucflfep—“I will not do it any more’: Nios 
mo meaning irk Eng’lish ‘ no more ’ or ‘ anf more ’ 
(Recording to the omission or insertion of aik 
ERglish negative. * 

Aree*(Jften used* after ochone (alas) in *Donegal g,nd 
elsewhere. Jree gives the exS,ct pronunciation of 
a High, arid neimJie (heaven) is ifnderstood. The 
full Irish exclamation is ochdn a High neimhe, 

‘ alas, 0 King of heaven.’ . 

Arnaun *or arnaul, to sit up working at night later 
than usual. IrJbh airnedn or aimedl, same meaning. 
Aroon, a term of endearment, my Jove, my dear: 
EUe^n Aroon, the name of a celebrated Irisli> ais a 
vocative of Irish run [roon], a secret, a secret 
irSisure. *In Limerick commonly shortened to* 
• aroo, ‘ JVhere are you going nofy anoo ? ’ 
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• / 

Art-loochra qt arc-loochra, a harnfl^/lizard fiv# or 
*six inchd6 I long : Irish art oi^ a?-<^ a lizard: 
Imchra, jjjisbes ; the ‘ lizard of the rubies.’ 

Ask, a water-newt, a small water-lizard: frouf esc or 
ease [ask], an old Irish word for water. From 
the same root*oomes the next word, the diminu¬ 
tive form— • * ^ , 

Askeen; land made by cutting away boa. whidb 
generally remains more oi; less^ watery. * (Rei^Jy; * 
Kildare.) • 

Asthore, a term of endearment, ‘ my treasure.’ athe 
vocativeyjase of Irish stdr [store], tr^ure. 

Athurt; to confront:—‘ Oh weh I ’v^ll |timrt him 
with that lie he told about me.’ (Cork.) Possib^^ 
a mispronunciatten of athwart. » 

Avourneen, my love: the vocative ?ase of Irish 
muimin , a sweetheart, a loved person* ^ * 


Baan: •a field covered with sBort ^rass :—‘ A baan 
, field’: ‘a baan of cows’: i.e. a gr^s farm with 
its "proper number of cows. Irish bdn, whitisTi. 

Back ; a faction : ‘ I have a good back in the coiyitry, 
so I defy my eneiflies.’ , • 

Back of God-sp5ed ; a place very remote, out of the * 
way: so far off that the virtue 'of yoiir wish of 
Ood-speed to a. person will not go with him so 
far. 

Bacon: to ‘save one’s bacon’; to succeed in escaping 
some serious personal injury—death, a beating, * 
‘They ned from the fight to sav^ their 
bacon ’: ‘ Here a lodging I’d takenj^ but loth to 
,• awaken, for fear of my bacon, either man, wife,«or 
babe.’ (Oii Aiglo-Irish poem.) I * ^ 
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Bad men^ItteV aA doer of evil; a bad, character; a 
treacheroiM fellow : ‘ I’m‘ ruined,says he, ‘ for 
some bframenlber has wrote to th^ b^hop about 
meji^ (‘Wild Sports of the West.’) * 

BafiBtv, iftibleached or blay calico. (Munster.) 

Bails or bales, frames made of perpendicular wooden 
, bars i# which cows *afe fastened for the night in 
• the stable, (Munster.) 

Bajthersiin ; ijiajibe s«, perhaps. Irish b’fSidir-sin, 
same sound and. meaning. • 

BallBwr (Bal-vore in Ulster); to bellow, roar, bawl, 
, talk loudl^ Vid coarsely. * 


BallyfioSl/l a tillage near Fermoy in Cork, formerly 
■'•notorious ^or its faction figl^s, so that it has 
* passed int<i a proverb. A man is late coming 
borne •and expects Ballyhoohj from his wife, i.e. 
‘,the*len{|yi and breadth of,her tongue.’ Father 
* Carroll has neglected to visit his r6lativ,ps, the 
Kearneys, for a long time, so that he knows he’s 
'indhe ilack*books with Mrs. Kearney, and es^ects* 
BaJlfhooly from her the first time be meets her. 
(^Knocknagow.’) • • 

.Ballyorgan in Co! Limerick, 146. • 

Banagher and B^dlinasloe, 192. 

Bannafanna : a woman who sells ale over the counter. 
Irish bean-ncfi-leanna, ‘ woman of the ale,’ ‘ ale- 
woman ’ [leanre, ale). 

•Ballyrag; to give loud abuse in torrents. (General.) 
Bandl%; a 2-foot measure for honre-made fla*nei- 
(Munster.) 

Bang-up; a rfieze overcoat with high collar and long' 

*oape. ^ * • • 
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Banshee'; a, female fairy: Irishf beln-^dhe [han- 
•shee], a ‘ Wi^man frorfi the shee or’f^iry-dwelling.’ 
This wap tl^e original meaning'; but in modern 
times, an‘d among English speakers, the word ban¬ 
shee has become narrowed in its application, and 
signifies a female spirit that attends certain 
families, and is heard L'ening or crying^alofld at 
night round the house when some member of tlNO 
family is about to die. ' ,i ■ 

Barcj^lona; a silk kerchief for the neck :— 

‘ His clothes spick and span new withrfiit e’er a speck ? 

A neat^Barcelona tied round his white ntcw.’ 

(Edwaed Ltsaoht, in ‘T^e Sprig/,■>{ ShEiclnh.’) 

So called because imported from Barcelona, pre¬ 
serving a memory of the old days ot smuggling. 

Barsa, barsaun; a scold. (Kild. and Ubt.) 

Barth; a back-load of rushes, straw, hetun, &c. Irishf 
beai\. 

^aury, baura, baur-y&, bairy; the go^l in football, 
hurling, &c. Irish bdire [2-syll.], a game, a ^oal. 

Bawn; an enclosure near a farmhouse for (jattle, 
sheep, &c.; in sdme districts, simply a farm^rd. 
Irish fctwiAMre‘[bawn], a cow-keep; from ba, cows,' 
and dun, a keep or fortress. ' Now generally 
applied to the green field near the homestead 
where the cows are brought to be milked." 

Bawneen; a loose whitish jackeSb of home-made 
undyed flannpl worn by men at out-door work.' 
. V*ry general : banyan in Derry. Prom^ Irish 
ban fbawn], whitish, with the diminutive termina- 
tion. • 

Bawnoge; ac daWing-green. (MaoOalll, Leinster.) 
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From iaw f^aaa], a field covered with short grass; 
and the dij,^.*d^ (p. 90). i , •' 

Bawshill, ef'/ete/i ot double. (See Fetcii.)^ (MacCall: 
S. Wexford.) I think this is a derivative of Bow, 
whi^ «ee. . 

Beestfijgs; new milk from a cow that has just 
ci^lve^ • « 

^e-knoA^st; known: unbe-knownst; unknown. 
(Antrim.) 

Better than ; Aor'ejbhan —‘ It is better than a year 
sijice I saw him last’; ‘ better than a mile,’&o. 
(Leinster ajid‘Munster.') 

•Bian', [(jy-ann^; onp of Bianconi’s long cars. (See 
Jingle.)*/ 

Ipinnen; the rope tying a cow to a stake in a field. 
.(Knowles: •■Ulster.) 

Bk.Tagh*; ifiuzzle-band with spikes on a calf’s or a 
foal^ ml»By;le to prevent it sucking its mother. 
From Irish Hu, a sharp spit: bii ragh, full of sharp 
points or spits. (Munster: see Gubbaun.) 

Blaflcfast: among Koman Catholics, there is a* blacfe 
fa^t*" on Ash We^lnesday, Spy Wednesday, and 
ftood Friday,^i.e. no flesh %neat or whitemeSt is 
allowed-^no flesh, butter, eggs, ckeese, or milk. 

Blackfeett The^nembers of one of the secret societies 
of a century ago were called ‘ Ejbbonmen.’ Some 
of th6m acknowledged the priests: those were 
‘whitefeet’: Others did not—‘blackfeet.’ 

Black man, black fellow; a surly rindjctive implao- 
ablg irreconcilable fellow. * • 

Black man; the man who accompanies a suitor to 
,.tll6 house ^f the intended father-in-law, to help tp 

* ll«> mftf.AVi- * • 
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Black of one’s nail. ‘ You just escape/i b/the black 
your nail ’ ‘ there’s no cloth left=^lnot' the size 
of the black Of my nail.’ (North .Hnd we,ith.) 

Black swop.*"' When two fellows have two wrenched 
articles—such as two old penknive^—each thihking 
’ his own to be Ahe worst in the universe, .they 
sometimes agree for the pure humour of &e thing 
to make a Hack swop, i.e. to swop without lir^f 
looking at the articles. When they are looked at 
after the swop, there is always great fun. (Sfee 
Hooi.) 

Blarney; smooth, plausible, cajoling talk. Prom 
Blarney Castle near Cork, in which there is a< 
certain stone hard to reach, with tins vij.tue, that 
if a person kisses^ it, he will be endowed with the* 
gift of blarney, >■> „ 

Blast; when a child suddenly fades in health an(I 
pines away, he has got a blast,—i.e. q.rpuff'of enil 
wind sent by some baleful sprite has struck him. 
Blast vihem applied to fruit or crops means a blight 
“■in the ordinary sense—nothing superifatural. ^ ’ * 

Blather, bladdher; a person who utters vulgarly 
foelish boastful tali: used also as a verb^^jic 
blather. Henc% blatherumskite, applied to a person 
or to his talk in much the same sense;I never 
heard such a blatherumskite.’ Ulster and Scotch 
form hUtJur, blethering: Burns speaks of stringing 
‘ blethers up in rhyme.’ (‘ The Vkion.’) 

Blaze, blazes, blazing: favourite words everywhere 
in Ireland. Wfcy are you in such a blazing hurry ? 
■^Jaeff ran away like blazes : now work at that" job 
like blazes : he is blazing drunk. Used also bp the 
{r'-' English peasantiy :—‘ That’S a blazinjj strange* 



answer,’ says Jerry Cruncher in ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities.’ ^hefe's a touch of slang in so^e of these < 
yet the wdrA htks been in a way ttfa^e classical 
by l 4 )rd Morley’s expression that Lor(3*Salisbury 
never* luade a* speech without uttering * some 
blazi^ indiscretion.’ # 

Blind^Bil^ In coming* an agreement take care 
^jou doirt make ‘ Blind Billy’s Bargain,’ by either 
, ove'rreaahing yourself or allowing the other party 
td • overreach ^oif.^ Blind Billy was the hangman 
in Limerick, and on one particular occasioii he 
flatly refuse^ ft) do his work unless he got £60 
• down ^ tlfeAiail :^so the high sheriff had to agree 
and the ^an|;man put the money in his pocket, 
^hen all was over the sheriff refused point-blank 
tp send the usual* escort without a fee of £60 down, 
fib Blind Billy had to hand over the £60—for if he 
wentVithsat an escort he wfiuld be torn in pieces 
• —and had notlyng in the end for his job. , 

Blind lane ; a lane stopped up at one end. 
Blmd^wiildowt an old window stopped up, buf»still 
plamHo be seep. ^ • 

Blinjc* to exercise an evil influence by a glance 'Of 
. the ‘ 6 vil«ye’;*to ‘overlook’; lienee ‘blinked,’ 
blighted J)y tl^ eye. When the butter does not 
com# in churning, the milk has been blinked by 
some one. 

Blirt; to weep: sis a noun, a rainy wind. (Ulster.) 
•Blob {blab often in Ulster), a raisedyblister: a drop 
of honey, or of anything liquid. » 

Blue look-out; a bad look-out, bad prospect. * 
B 09 .lt* bole ;'fa shelved recess in a room. (North.) 
Bbarhaun; firied cowd^ing used fot fuel like tqff, 
Irish fcottAlrcan [boarhaunl, from bo, a cow. 
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Boccach [accented on 2nd syll.tin Idimster, J)ut 
•elsewhere^ on 1st]; a lame person.' ^From the fact 
that so many beggars are lame **01 pfciend to be 
lame, bocSach has come to mean a beggar., Irish 
bacach, a lame person : from bac, io halt. <-ltockady, 
another form of boccach in Munster. Bocke/k (the 
diminutive added on to J>*ic}, another fonn heard 
in Mayo. • ., 

Boddagh [accented on 2nd syll. in Munster; in 
Ulster on 1st], a rich churlish clownish fell6w. 
Torn Cuddihy wouldn’t bear insult from^ any 
purse-proud old boddagh. (‘ Knofek^agow.’) 
Body-coat; a coat like the present drfess-coat, cuk 
away in front so as to leave*?), narrdtv pfainted tail- 
skirt behind: ugually made of frieze and worti** 
with the knee-breeches. • e 

Body-glass ; a large mirror in which the whole body 
can bo seen. (Lim,erick.) '• • 

Body-lilty; heels over head. (JDer^v.) * 

Bog; what is called in England a ‘ peat moss,.’ 

‘ Meeely the Irish bog, soft. Bog 1[verb), to be 
bogged; to sink in a bog^ or finy soft SSoil or 
swampy place, v ■ *» 

Bog-butter; butj^^er found deep in bogs, vrhere it had 
been buried in old times for a pjirposa, and for¬ 
gotten ; a good deal changed now by the action of 
the bog. (See Joyce’s ‘ Smaller Soc. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland,’ p. 260.) • 

Bog-Latin ; ba^ incorrect Latin ; Latin that had 
been learned in the hedge schools among the bogs. 
This derisive and reproachful epithet was gfven in 
bad old times by pupils and others oftthe fav6ur^d, 
I^al, and endot^ed schools, Sometimes i^itb reasoiP, 

f 
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t)ut oft*neij\Gify unjustly. For thosi^ bog or hedge 
schools sent (jut numbers of scho^a^ly men, -wflio 
afterwtfr'ds entfered the church or Jaj; 4 )rofessiona. 
(Sdep. 161.), 

BoghaleSn ; the same as Crusheen, which see. 
Boh^im; a cabin or hut. Irish toth [boh], a hut, 
, with Ihe diminutive’fiWi. 


C^old; applied to girls and boys in the sense of 
forward,’ ‘ impudept.’ 

Boliaun, also called booghalaun bwee and gedsqdaun ; 
Use common ^yellow ragwort: all these are Irish 
words. «* 

Boltingfr-ljole ^jthe second or backward entrance made 
^ by rats, mice, rabbits, &o., from their burrows, so 
» that if attacked at the ordinary entrance, they can 

• escape by thi3,"which is always left unused except 

* in 9 p,se «f*attack. (Kinahan.) 

Bones. person magnifies the importance of 

any matter and talks as if it were some great affair, 


, ‘t^e other,will reply;—‘ Oh, you’re making great 
bones about it.’ ’ 

Bojjnive, a srrcking-pig. Irish banbli, same sound 
^nd meaning. Often used" with the diminutive 
—bonniveen, bonneen. ‘ Oh look at the baly 
pigs,’ Says an Irish lady one day in the hearing 


of others and myself, ashamed to use the Irish 
word. After that she always bore the nickname 
‘ Baby pig ’:—‘ Oh, there’s the Baby pig.’ 


Bonnyclabber; thick milk. Iridh hainne [bonny] 
milk; and clabar, anything thic^ or half Jiqpjd. 
‘In use ^1 over America.’ (Russell.) 

Boochalawn bwee; ri^gweed: same as boliaun, whi^jis 
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Boolanttiroor; .three men threshing togeihec, instead 
oT the usual two: striking always in time. Irish 
buail-an-triip', the striking of three.’ ’ 

Booley as a noun; a temporary settlement ij? the 
grassy uplands where the people of the adjacent 
lowland village lited during the summer with ftieir 
cattle, and milked them and made butter, ’•eturn-, 
ing in autumn—cattle and all—to their lowland« 
farms to take up the crops. Used as a verb also,: 
to bo^qley. See my ‘ Smaller Soc. Hist, of Ahc. 
Ireland,’ p. 431; or ‘ Irish Names of Places,* I. 
289. 

Boolthaun, boulhaun, booltheea, boolshin: othe 
striking part of a flail: from Irish bjmil [bool], 
to strike, with the diminutive. j 

Boon in Ulster, same as Mihid elsewhere; which 
see. “ 

Boreen or bohereen, a "narrow road. Tngii hdthar 
[boher], a road, with the dimittutivs. 

Borick; a small wooden ball used by boys in hun-, 
ling 6r goaling, when the proper leather-covered 
ball is not to hand. Called In Ulster a nag tjpd 
also a galley, (Knof'les.) • 

Borreen-brack, ‘ speckled cake,’ speckled with currants 
and raisins, from Irish hairghin [boween], a cake, 
and breac [brack;], speckled: specially baked for 
Hallow-eve. Sometimes corruptly called barm- 
brack or ham-brack. 

Bosthoon: a flexi^fe rod or whip made of a number 
af gi^en rushes uaid together and bound up with 
single rushes wound round and round^ Made by 
^..boys in play—as I often njade them. Henoe> 
‘botthoon is .applied contemptuously tb a soft 
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o worthies^ spiritless fellow, in much the same' 
sense as poltroon. i 

Bother merely the Irish word deaf, used 

bojih as a nojin and a verb in English (in the sense 
of dfeafening, annoying, troubling, perplexing,, 
tiasing); a person deaf or partially deaf is said to 
be Inhered :—‘ Who 'should come in but bothei'ed 
Nan^fy Fay. Now be it known that bothered signi¬ 
fies '‘deaf; and Nancy was a little old cranky 
'bothered (Ir. Pen. Mag.) You‘him the 
iothered ear\ to a person when you do not wish to 
hear wh|i.(j he says or grant his request. In these 
appiicfitioys bother is universal in Ireland among 
all clasges—educated as well as uneducated: 
accordingly, as Murray notes? it was first brought 
into use 'Oy Irishmen,'such as Sheridan, Swift, 
an^ Sterne; just as Irishmen of to-day are bring¬ 
ing intcj'.icurrency galore'smithereens, and many 
other Irish words? In its primary sense df deaf or 
, to deafeq, bother is used in the oldest Irish docu¬ 
ments ; thus in the Book of Leinster we have :— 
^0 bodrais tind me imradud do maic, ‘ You have 
•made us deaf, (you have bofnered us) talking about 
your son’ (Kuno Meyer): and a'similarexpression 
is in like at«the present day in the very common 
phrase ‘ don’t bother me ’ (don’t deafen me, don’t 
anndy me), which is an exact translation of the 
equally common Irish phrase nd bi am’ bhodradh. 
Those who derive bother from l\e English pother 
m^e a guess, and not a good one. See Bowravu. 
Bottheen, aiihort thick stick or cudgel: the Irish bata 
» with the aiminutiv| :—baiHn. 

'Bottom'; ^ clue or ball-of thread.^ 0.ue of the Moks 

‘V 
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of girls on, Hallow-eve to find ouii. ihg destiijjed 
husband is to go out to the limekiln at night with 
a ball of yarij; throw in the ball still holding the 
thread; re-wind the thread, till it is suddenly 
stopped; call out ‘who howlds my bottom of 
yarn?’ when slje expects to hear the name Of the 
young man she is to maray. (Old Englis^,.) 
Bouchal or booohal, a boy : the Irish bmchaill, samg 
meaning. 

Bouilly-bawn, white home-made, bread of whearfen 
flour; often called (MacCall: Wexford.) 

From Irish bul or builidhe, a loaf, and ban, white. 
Boundhalaun, a plant with thic^ hollow stem.witlf 
joints, of which boys make riide syringes. From 
Irish banndal orabannlumh, a handle (which seej* 
With the dim. termination an. 1 never saw true 
boundhalauns outside Munster. o 

Bourke, the Eev. Father, 71, 161. ’ 

Bownlosh, a sore on the sole of th" foot always at* 
the edge : from bmin the foot-sole [pron. bown.in 
the‘’South], and loch a mere termination. Also 
called a BiAe-lock. „ 

Bowraun, a sieve-shaped vessel for holding ( or 
measuring outecorn, with the flat bottom made of 
dried sheepskin stretched tight; .sometimes used 
as a rude tambqurine, from which it gets the name 
bowraun ; Irish bodhur [pron. bower here], deaf, 
from the bothered or indistinct sound. (South.) 
Bow [to rhyme With com]; a banshee, a fetch (both 
,.,wlych see. MracCall: South Leinster). This word 
has come down to us from very ol^ times, for it 
, preserves the memory of Bugh [Booj, a banshee fit 
fi iry queen ^ncl very celebrated, the dwughter df 
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• 

Bove D«rg /kjng of the Dedannans or faery-race, 
of ■whom information will be oljtained in the 
classiciCl Irish story, ‘ The Fate of ih^JOhildren of 
Lir’i the first in my ‘ Old Celtic Romances.’ 
She l*as given her name to many hills all 
th^gh Ireland. (Bee my ‘*Irish Names of 
, Place# I. 182, 183. «ee Bawshill.) 

Bbx. and dice; used to denote the whole lot: I’ll 
.send you aU thj boojts and manuscripts, box and 
dice. . • » 

Boaty ; same asjthe Limerick muddhj, which see. 

Boy. Ever^'^Irishman is a ‘ boy ’ till he.is married, 
and iia^ed ^ften dqiig after. (Crofton Croker; ‘ Ir. 
Fairy Legends.’) 

Ilrablins; a crowd of children; aAbble. (Monaghan.) 
Bracket; speckled: a ‘bracket cow.’ Ir. breac, 
‘spelled* 

Bmddach ;^ven to mischief? roguish. Ir. bradach, 
a thief: in ttfc same sense as when a mother says 
, duller cliiy, ‘ You young thief, stop that mischief,’ 
Oftgn applied to cov/s inclined to break down and 
cJosB fences. • (MSath and Monaghan.) ^ 

Bifcnder ; a gridiron. (North.J From Eng. brand. 
Brash; a furn of sickness (NortK.) Water-brash 
(Munsffer), »3vere acidity of the stomach with a 
flow of watery saliva from the mouth. Brash 
(NorJh), a short turn at churning, or at anything ; 
a stroke of the churndash : ‘ Give the churn a few 
brashes.’ In Donegal you WJ^ hear ‘ that’s a 
goad brash of hail.’ • « 

Brave; oft|n used as an intensive:—‘ This is a 
^ • brave fine day ’; ‘ that’s a brave^big dog ’: (Ulsterr).^ 
Also‘fiie or admirable ‘a brave(etack of llay’: 
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, tall, strolig, hearty (not necess(krily brave' in 
fighting/;-. I have as brave a sat of sons as you’d 
find in';;, day’s walk.’ ‘How is your sick boy 
doing?’ ‘ Oh bravely, thank you.’ 

Braw; fine, handsome; Ir. breayh, same sou^d and 
meanings. (Ulster.) 

Break. You break a grass field when yen' plough ^r 
dig it up for tillage. ‘ I’m going to break ties kiln 
field.’ (‘Knocknagow.’) Usecl all over Ireland 
almost in the same sense a,, in Gray’s Elegy:— 

‘ Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe han broke.’ 

Break ; to dismiss from employ rent: ‘ Po^r 
William O’Donnell was brfike la^t wedc.’ This 
usage is derived from the Irish language ; and ,a ■ 
very old usage'it is; for we read in the Brelion- 
Laws:— ^ Cid nod m-bris in fer-so a bo-airechlisV 
‘What is it that breaks (dismisses, cIegrB'Ies)^^his 
man from his bo-aireship (i.e. from his position a| 
bo-'aire or chief)?’ My car-drirer asked me one 
tijne :—‘ Can an inspector of Natio:ial Schoote. be 
broke, siij,?’ By which he meant could he \e 
^dismissed at any time without any cause. « 

Breedoge \d sounded like th in bathe'] ; a ffgure 
dressed up 1;o represent St. Brigit, which was 
carried about from house to house by a procession 
of boys and girls in the afternoon of the Slat Jan. 
(the eve of the saint’s festival), to collect small 
money contr^utions. With this money they got 
up a little rustic evening party with a dance next 
day, 1st Feb. ‘ Breedoge ’ means ‘ little ■ Brighid 
or Brighit,’ Breed (or rather Breedihf representing 
the sound of ^righid, with 6g the old dimintttive 
'feminine termination. ^ 
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Brelham, the^iraw collar put on a LBorse’s or an 
ass’s neck; sojnetimes means the ^W-fasliioned 
straw sMdle or pillion. (Ulster.) • *• 

Brehon»Law: the old native law of Ireland. A 
jud^e or a lawyer was called a ‘ brehon.’ 

Brew; a margin, a brink: ‘ that lake is too shallow 
«to •fishrfbom the brews from the Irish bru, same 
•sound jnd meaning. See Broo. 

Brief ;• prevalejjt‘ fever is very brief.’ Used all 
over the souther* half of Ireland. Perhaps a 
mistake foi; rift. 

^rillauns or fcff.ll-yauns, applied to the poor articles 
of flir*n4'ire«n a fJefi-sant’s cottage. ‘ Dick O’Brien 
and Mary €lancy are getting married as soon as 
they can gather yp the few bnll-yams of furniture. 
^South-east^of Ireland.) 

Briye-ofe; ‘a young fellow full of fun and frolic.’ 
(Carleton :*Ulster.)^ * 

Bring : our pecufiar use of this (for ‘ take ’) a*ppears 
i* ^uch plniases as ;—‘ he brought the ooijs to» 
th^ feld’: ‘he brought me to {he theatre.’ 
(Hayden and Hart(%.) See Carry. , 

Bro8k, broc^ish ;• a badger, ft is just the Irish 
broe, * 

Brock,.brocket, Brookey ; applied to a person heavily 
pock-marked. I suppose from •h-oc, a badger. 
(Ulster.) , 

Brogue, a shoe : Irish hrog. Used ^Iso to designate 
the Irish accent in speaking Eng\h : for the old 
Irish thong-stitched brogue was oonsidere(J sw 
oh^iacterietfcally Irish that the word was applied 
.db our accent; as a ciown is called a cauboge (which*' 
see; hfunster). 
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Brohoge or . bruhoge; a small batiJi of potatpes 
"roasted. See Brunoge. 

Broken; bankrupt: quite a common expression is ;— 
Poor Phil Burke is ‘ broken horse and foo^ ’; i.e, 
utterly bankrupt and ruined. 

Broo, the edge “ of a potato ridge along which 
cabbages are planted. Irish bru, a ^■^argin, a 
brink. 

r 

Brosna, brusna, bresna; a bundle of sticks for. 
firing: a faggot. This is the Irish brosna, univer¬ 
sally used in Ireland at the present day, bqth in 
Irish and English ; and used in the oldest Irish 
documents. In the Tripartite Life^oi St. Patrick, 
written in Irish ten centuri4's ago, we & told that 
when Patrick v/as a boy, his foster-mother selit 
him one day for a brossna of witheied branches to 
make a fire. ^ 

Broth of a boy; r good manly bija»fe boy: the 
essence of manhood, as broth is the essence of meat. 

Brough; a ring or halo round the moon. It is the 
lAsh hruaeh, a border. 

Broughan; “porridge or oatmeal stirabout; • Irish 
brochdn. (Ulster".) , 

Bruggadauns [cl sounded like th in they ]; the stalks 
of ferns found in meadows after mowing. (Kerry.) 

Brulliagh ; a rojv, a noisy scuffie. (Derry.) *' 

Brunoge; a little batch of potatoes roasted in a fire 
made in the potato field at digging time; always 
dry, floury ^d palatable. (Koscommon.) Irish 
fy-uithnedg. See Brohoge. 

Bruss or briss; small broken bits mixed up with 
dust: very often applied to turf-dust. Irish 
I Jm, samecSOifcds and me&ing. (So<ith.) 
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Brutteen, brutin, bruteens*; the Ulster words for 
■Caulcanifon .which see. lush. brAigikin. , 

Buckaun ;^the uptight bar of a hinge»ofi which the 
other part with the door hangs. l^[si^%ocdn. 

BnckleJ, father ©arby, G8, 146. 

Buckijabarra; any non-edible fungqs. (Fermanagh.) 
See ?(wkapyle. , ^ 

Buclf teero; superfluous teeth which stand out from 

* the ordinary row. (Knowles : Ulster.) 

Buddaree [dd aeunded Mke th in they] ; a rich purse- 
proud vulgar farnfer. (Munster.) Irish. • 

Buff^ the skin;*to strip to one’s buff is to strip 

• naked. fellows going to fight with fists strip 

to lihfiF buff, i.e.* naked from the waist up. 

♦« (Munster.^ 

Bhggaun (Mpnster), buggeen (Leinster); an egg 
,witho«it a ^hell. Irish bog, soft, with the dim. 
t^rnAiati?)p. 

•Bullaun, a bull calf. , Irish, as in next word. ^ 

Bullavaun, bullavogue; a strong, rough, bullying 
•feliow* Rrom bulla the Irish form of, buUf 

• (JJonan: Carlow.) < 

Bullaworrus; a*speofral bull ‘ ^ith fire blazing fr«m 

his eyes,, moifth, and nose,’ th|i,t guards.buried 
treasury by night. (Limerick.) Irish. 

Bulliat bottha (Sr boolia-botha); a fight with sticks. 
(Simipons: Armagh.) Irish bdaileadh, striking; 
and bata, a stiek. 

Bullagadaun [d sounded like in they] ; a 
short stout pot-bellied fellow. (Munster.) From 
Irish bolg [pron. bullog], a belly, and the'diilf. 
ddn. * 

Bullshiq, ljullsheen; »ame as Bultaun, 

■«2 • * 
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Bum ; to cart turf to market: hummer' a person i;^o 
‘does so as a way of living, like Billy Heffernan 
in ‘Kno^nagow.’ Bum-bailiff;' a bpg bailiff. 
(Grainger: Arm.) Used more in the northern 
half of Ireland than in the southern. 

Bun; the tail of eC rabbit. (Simmons: Arm.) ilrish 
the end. “ 

Bunnans; roots or stems of bushes or trees. (Meath?) 
From Irish bun as in last word. • , 

Bunnaun; a long stick or wattle. (Joyce: Limerick.) 

Bunnioch; the last sheaf bound up in a field of 
reaped 9 orn. The binder of this (^nSually a girl) 
will die unmarried. (MacCall: 'Wexford.) 

Butt; a sort of cart boarded af bottom and all round 
the sides, 16 or 18 inches deep, for potatoes, sand, 
&c. (Limerick.) In Cork any kind of horse-c^rt 
or donkey-cart is called a hutt, which is a departure 
from the (English) etymology. In Limerick any 
kind of cart except a butt is ‘called a car ; the word 
cart is not used at all. 

Butthoon has much the same meaning as poUhaeoteng, 
which see. ’ Irish butun, sam'' sound and meaning. 
(Munster.) ' ■ 

Butter up; to flatter, to cajole by soft sugary words, 
generally with some selfish object in view:—‘ I 
suspected from the way he was buttering me up 
that he came to borrow money.’ * 

Byre: the place where the cows are fed and milked; 

sometimes a ^ouse for cows and horses, or a farm-o 
w yrrd. 

By the same token : this needs no explanation ; it 
is a survival foom Tudor English. (Hayden ^nd 
Hartog.) t « . 1 . 
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■' * 

Cabin-hunKng^, going about from hoilse to hou^e 
to gossip. (Swth.) , # 

Cabman’s 'Answer* The, 208. • •• 

Cadda/, [strong accent on -day] to stray idly about. 

As a noun an idle stray of a fellow. 

Cadge*;»to hawk goods for sale. (Simmons: Ar- 
.magh.)^ To go about idly from house to house, 
•^ickingpup a bit and a wherever they are to be 
* bad.* (Moraji: parlow.) 

Oafd'er; a contemptible little fellow who gives saucy 
eiimky foolish tfrlk. Probably a mispronunciation 
of caviller, f f'Munster.) • 

dagger; ia^ort*of pedlar who goes to markets and 
•, houses sellwig small goods and often taking others 
in exchange. (Kinahan: South and West.) 

Cahag; Jbe little cross-piece on the end of a spade- 
hand^, o» of any handle. (Mon.) 
pailey ; a frieadly evening viSit in order to have a 
gossip. There* are usually several persons at a 
caij^y, and along with the gossiping talk ther^ are. 

^ son^^ or music. Irish ciilidh, samg sound and 
meaning. Usdfl all\)ver Ireland, but more in the 
Nhrth than else»vhere. 

'Oalleach na fooha [Colleagh : accented on 2nd syll. 
in Sputli; on* 1st in North] ‘hag of the ashes.’ 
Children—and sometimes old think that 

a little hag resides in the ashpit beside the fire. 
Irish cailUach, an old woman: luqith, ashes. 
*Calleach-rue (‘ red hag ’); a little'reddish brown 
fish .about 4 inches long, plentiful in smafr 
streams. iVe boys thought them delicious 
,when broiled on th% turf-coals. * We fished for •• 
them either with a lobp-snare made of a single 
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, horsehair on the end of a twig/with whicll it 
was verj'i hard to catch them for, as the boys 
used td'fsay, ‘ they were cute little divels ’—or 
directly—like the sportsmen of old—with-a spear 
—the same spear being nothing but an ould 
fork. ' ■ 

Caish ; agrowing pig about 6 months old. '(Munstef.) 

Gall; claim, right: ‘ put down that spade ; you hal/e 
no call to it.’ ,, 

‘ Bedad,’ says he, ‘ this sight is queer. 

My eyes it docs bedizen—^0; ,, ' 

‘ What call have you marauding'd'.re. 

Or how daar you leaye yoHr,urisop-.,0 ? ’ 

(KepealSong: 1843.) 

Need, occasion': they lived sp near each other 
that there was no call to send letters. Why are 
you shouting that way?’ ‘I have a good call to 
shout, and that blackguard running away with mv 
apples.’ Father O’Flynn coulu preach on many 
subjects:—‘ Down from mythology, into fhavology, 
Troth 1 and conchology if he’d the call.’^ (A. P. 

»Graves.) Used everywhere in Ireland in'* these 
several senses. 

Call; custom in business: Our new shopkeeper is 
getting great call, i.e. his customers are numerous. 
South.) 

Cam or caum; a metal vessel for melting resin to 
make sluts i^y long torches; also used to melt 
metal for coining. (Simmons : Armagh.) Called 

• a gnsset in Munster. Usually of a curved shape: 
Irish cam, curved. t 

Candle. ‘JackcBrien is a,, good scholar, hut he 
couldn’t hold a caudle to Tom Murphy’: i.e. he^ 
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k very ipferlor to him. The person, that holds a 
candle for a workman is a mere attendant' and 
quite aK infericfr. •* 4 * 

Canna^s ; the stray ears left after the corn has been 
reaped* and gathered. (Morris: Mon.) Called 


liscu^ns in Munster. • 

Cap^r: ^t-cake and hotter. (Simmons: Armagh.) 
(Jaravat^and Shanavest; the names of two hostile 
• fa'c^ofisin Kilkenny apd all round about there, of 
the early pffrt 6f^ last century. Like Three-year- • 
ol^ and Pour-year-old. Irish Caravat, a cravat; 
and old vest: which names were adopted, 

* but no one can tqjl why. 

, Card-cutter; a fortuhe-teller by card tricks. Card- 
cutters were pretty common in Limerick in my 
.early days ? but it was regarded as disreputable to 


• have %n^ dealings with them. 

CaVdia*; friendship, a friendly welcome, additional 
* time granted ipr paying a debt. (All over Iceland.) 


}r. cdirde, same meanings. 
Carifinal Points, 168. 


« • 


•Carie/cue ; a vpry ^all coin of somd kind. Used 
ySe fteenoye and cross. (Verji general.) • 

Cam; a heap of anything; a mopumental pile of 
stones heape^ up over a dead person. Irish earn, 
saifie meanings. 

Caroline or ‘Caroline hat’; a t^l hat. (‘Knock- 
nagow ’; all (Tyer Munster.) 


• Caroogh, an expert or professi<5nal card-player. 
(Munster.) Irish cearrlhach, same sound and 

meaning, j * * 

C^iAa, Came; a weir on a river. (Derry.) Irish|, 
' carra,* sfime meaniifg, * _ » ** 
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Oarrigaholfc in Clare, 146.' 

Carry; to ledd or drive: ‘ James, canty dbwn th'ose 
cows to thejriver ’ (i.e. drive); ‘ carry the horse to 
the forge'), (fead). ‘ I will carry my family this 
year to Youghal for the salt water.’ (KiKahan : 
South, West, and North-west.) See Bring. ^ 

Case: the Irish cds, and applied in the same way: 

‘ It is a poor case that I have to pay for ylfer eatra^ 
vagance.’ Ndch dubhach bocht un cds l/heith <^j 
tuitim le ghrddh: ‘ isn’t it a poor, ca^e to be failing 
through love.’—Old Irish Soi'.g. Our dialectical 
Irish case, as above, is taken straight fcom the Irish 
cds ; but this and the standard English case ar^ 
both borrowed from Latin. , ” <• < ^ ' 

Cassnara; respect, anything done out of'respect; ‘h,ft 
put on his new coat for a casnara/ (^orris: South 
Mon.) 

Castor oil was our horror when we wefe oHldr,en. 
No wonder; for thii' story went about of how it. 
was ‘made. A number of corpses were hanging 
, from hooks round the walls of the factoi-yi, d!nd 
drops were continually falling from their bjg^toes,, 
into vessels standing underneath. "This was castor 
oil. (It is really made from a plant.) ' 

Catin clay; clay' mixed with rushes or straws used 
in building the mud walls of cottagbs. (Simmons: 
Arm.) 

Cat of a kind : they’re ‘cat of a kind,’ both like each 
other and both.objectionable. 

Cat’s lick; used in and around Dublin to express 
' exactly the same as the Munster Scotch Kcfc,'which 
see. A cat has a small tongue and'does npj; do 
much licking, u . 
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Caubeen ; an old shabby bap or hat; Irish cdihin ; 

he 'frore^a ‘ &^ooking bad caubeen.’ * ^ 

Cauboge; originally an old hat, like ^ciiubeen; but 
now apj)lied—as the symbol of valgtdrity—to an 
igndjant fellow, a boor, a bumpkin: ‘ What else 
could you expect from that cauboge ? ’ (South.) 
Caulcliunon, Calecannon, Colecannon, Kalecannon ; 

• potatorfl mashed witli butter and milk, with 

• bhopp^ up cabbage and pot-herbs. In Munster 
often mkde |bnd, eaten'on Hallow Eve. The first 
syllable is the Irish cdl, cabbage; cannon is»also 
Irish, meaning; speckled. 

fam;, kindly* good-natured, affable. (Morris : South 
Mon.)i«, • 

IDawmeen; a.mote : ‘ there’s a cawmeen in my eye.’ 

•(Moran: Oarloiy.) Irish with \)he diminutive. 
Ca'wsha^ooka; the big fungus often seen growing 
*on qjd trees or elsewhere. From Irish cdise, 
, cheese: tT» ‘Pooka’s cheflse.’ See Pooka and 
Pookapyle and Bucknabarra. 

Cead^mOe fiiilte [caidh meela faultha], a hupdrei 
^ thousand welcomes. Irish, and universal in Ireland 
as* salute. • * , 

Cedlaun [keolaun], a trifling* contemptible little 
fellow. (Jdunster.) ‘ 

Cess; ^ery oftei used in the combination bad cm 
(bad luck):—‘ Bad cess to me but there’s some¬ 
thing cornin’ opr me.’ (Kickham: ‘ Knocknagow.’) 
Some think this is a contraction ^f success ; others 
that it is to be taken as it stands—a cm or con- 


tribwtion; which receives some little support from 
its^use in Ilbuth to mean ‘a quantity of corn in for 
^ Mireshing^’ * I « 
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Chalk Sunds^y ; the first Sunday after Shrove 
Tuesday (first Sunday in Lent), wh%n those young 
men who ^hould have been marr'M, but were not, 
were marked with a heavy streak of chalk on the 
back of the Sunday coat, by boys Vho ca’rfed bits 
of chalk in their pockets for that purpose, apd lay 
in wait for the bachelors.. The marking was done 
while the congregation were assembling Mhss'; 
and the young fellow ran for his life* alwayk 
laughing, and often singing the’coEcluding words 
of"some suitable doggerel such'as :—‘ And you are 
not married though Lent has come! ’ -This cnStom 
prevailed in Munster. I saw it ii "full play in 
Limerick: but I think it has died' out." 'For the 
air to which the verses were sung, See my ‘ Old 
Irish Music and Songs,’ p. 12i r ” 

Champ (Down); the same as ‘ caulcannen,’ which s^e^ 
Also potatoes mashed with butter an^ milk5; same 
as ‘ pandy,’ which see. , " > 

Chanter; to go about grumbling and fault-finding. 

' (Ulster.) ' '■ ' ' • 

Chapel; Church: Soallan, 148^. _ «= , • 

Cfiaw for chew, 97. Chawing ithe rag ’; continually 
grumbling, jayving, and giving aBuse.. (Kinahan.) 
Cheek ; impudence; brass : cheeky; presumptuous. 
Chincough, whoo|ping-cough : from hank-coughs See 
Eink. 

Chittering ; constantly muttering oomplaints. 

/ (Knowles.), 

Chogk chook [the oo sounded rather short]; a call 
for hens.' It is the Irish tiuc, come. * 
Christian; a hu'nan being as distinguished .from 
ene of the lower animals That dog lyas neariy 
as much sense a\a Christian.’ 
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CBuff: fiHL—chuffey after my dinrier.’ {MacCdl: 
Wexford.) , i 

Clabber,‘’clobber* or clawber ; mud r*tlifa{ milk. See 
Bo»nyclabber. 

Clamp; a small rick of turf, built-up regularly. (All , 
thrflugh Ireland.) 

^jlalnpsr; a dispute, aVrangle. (Munster.) Irish 

• " dammar, same meaning. 

Clpxlha; a la^y woman.* (Morris: South Monaghan.) 

Clart; an untidy* dirty woman, especially ia pre- 
(tering fopd. t (Simmons : Armagh.) 

, Clash, to • tarry tales : Clashbag, a. tale-bearer. 
(Sinfmons* Aritfagh.) 

.Classy; a drain running through a byre or stable- 

• yard, (l^orrig: South Monaghan.) Irish dais, 

■ a trench, .with the diminutive y added. 

f)]St ;«a sfbvenly untidy person ; dirt, clay : ‘ wash 
the clat off your hands’: clhtty; slovenly, untidy— 
(Ulster): cdSled clotty in Kildare ;—a slattern. 

Cia^h,; a brood of chickens. (Ulster.) See 01utc]i. 

Clee^i [2-syll.]; a relation by marri^ige—such as a 
Si.ther-in-la'^. 'Jwo persons so related are cleans. 

*Irish cli^mhan, same sound and meaning. 

Cleever; one who deals in poultry ;* because he carries 
thpm m a deeve or large wicker basket. (Morris: 
Soujh Monaghan.) Irish cliaWi [cleeve], a basket. 

Cleevaun ; a cijfidle: also a crib or cage for catching 
birds. The diminutive of Irii|^h cliabh or cleeve, 
a wicker basket. 

Clegg; a horsefly. (Ulster and Carlow.) • • 

Clc()alpeen f a shillelah or cudgel with a knob at the 

>* end.. ^South.) hlrom Irish matA, a wattle, aau 
ailpin dim. of alp, a’knob. • * 
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Clever is applied to a man who is taHJ^streight, and 
well made,, 

Olevvy ; thrfu oy four shelves one Over another in a 
wall: a sort of small open cupboard like a dr|<sser. 
(All over the South.) ' 

Clibbin, clibbeen ; a young colt. (Donegal.! Irish 
clibin, same sound and meufiing. 

Clibbock; a young horse. (Derry.) 

Clift; a light-headed perssn, easily roused and 
rendered foolishly excited. (Ulster.)" 

Clipe-clash : a tell-tale. (Ulster.) See Clash. . 

Clochaun, cbchan; a row of stepping •’iones across 
a river, (General.) Prom Lidi stone, 

with the diminutive dn. 

Clock ; a black beetle. (South.) 

Clocking hen; a hen hatching. (General.) ^From 
the sound or clock she utters. 

Clooracaun or cluracsmu, another retoe for a 
leprachaun, which see. 

Close; applied to a day means simply warn :—‘ This 
^is a very close day,’ 

Clout; a blow with the hand <jr with anytliyjg. 
Also a piece of cloth) a rag, commonly used in the 
diminutive fornuin Munster— cloutheen. Oloutheens 
is specially applied to little rags used ‘with an 
infant. Glout js also applied to a clownish 
person:—‘ It would be well if somebody would 
teach that clout some manners.’ 

Clove; to clove flfex is to scutch it—to draw each 
l^an]|ful repeatedly between the blades ©f a 
‘cloving tongs,’ so as to break off andtremove the 

t, brittle husk, lea’vjing the fibre smooth and fr^i 
(Munster.) ' * 
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Cltttoh ; a*broS^of chickena or of anyifowla: aame 
as clatch. I suppose this is English: WatertiJn 
(an English traveller) uses it in his * V^juderings ’; 

but it is not in the Dictionaries of Chambers and 

• • 

Webster. 

Clutlifcge; Easter eggs. (P. ReillJ”, Kildare.) 
Cly-th^pti; a wall of ^itch between two estates. 
• (Roscfjmmon.) Irish dadh [cly], a raised dyke or 
fenae ;* tudra, gen. tedrcmn [thoran], a boundary. 
CoBby-house; *a litjle house made by children for 
plgy. (Munster.) 

Cookies off tj# heart, 194. ^ 

tog ;«tog5^py sj^rrepiitiously; to crib something from 
, the writings of another and pass it off as your 
*,own. One schoolboy will sometimes copy from 
another:—'You cogged that sum.’ 

Cftghilg a a»r1! of long-shaped pointed net. (Armagh.) 

^ frish cocMJ^ a net. • 

Coldoy; a bad abalfljenny : a spurious worthless 
.aryole of jegyellery. (Limerick.) 

Colleen; a young girl. (All over Ireland.) "Irisli 
cd^in, same s«und«and meaning. 

OoSey; the woplly dusty flu% stuff that gathers 
under fuAiture and in remote corners of rooms. 
Light sflot-smuts flying about. 

Colloge; to talk and gossip in a* familiar friendly 
way. *An Irish form of the Latin or English word 
‘ colloquy.’ * 

Collop; a standard measure of grating-land, p. 177. 
Collo^w the part of a flail that is held in the l^anj. 

(Munster.)f See Boolthaun. Irish colpa, 
<JomV-alI-ye; a nickname applijd to Irish PoU;, 
Songs*and Music; amold country s^ig; from*th6 
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beginning pf many of the songs :-t*‘ Come alljye 
iender Christians,’ &c. This name, intended to 
be reproafljful, originated among ourselves, after 
the usual'^halbit of many * superior ’ Irishinen to 
vilify their own country and countrymen and all 
their customs and peculiarities. Observe^, this 
opening is almost equally common in^ English 
Folk-songs; yet the English do not ma?fe gama 
of them by nicknames. Irish music, whica is thus 
vilified by some of our brethren, is the most 
beautiful Polk Music in the world. 

Comether ; come hether or hither, 97. ^ - 
Commaun,^’common j the game,pf goaling or hurleyp 
So called from the commatm or brooKea-s&aped 
stick with which it is played: Irish cam or com,'' 
curved or crooked ; with the diininative— camaSi. 
Called hurling and goaling by English speu,kers in 
Ireland, and shinneg in Scotland. , 

Commons ; land held in common by tne people of a 
village or small district: see p. 177. 

^Jomparisons, 136. 

Conacre ; letting land in patcfigs for a short -pejiod. 
•A farmer divides large field into small portions— 
J acre, i acrq. &c.—and lets them t-J his poorer 
neighbours usually for one season fo? a single 
crop, mostly potatoes, or in Ufster flax>. He 
generally undertakes to manure the whole field, 
and charges high rents for the little lettings. I 
saw this in practice more than 60 years ago in 
Munster. Irish con, common, and Eng. acre. 
Condition; in Munster, to ‘ change ypjur ooddition’ 
is to get marri^. 

“ Condon, Mr. Jofin, of Mitchdstown, 165,* 
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Co^jny, cayny ;* discreet, knowing, cute., 

Contrairy, for contrary, but accented on second sylh ; 

cross, ii 0 rverse*,*cranky, crotchety, 1 . 0 ^. 

Convenient; see Handy. 

Cool; Suclers and football players always put one of 
fhek best players to mind cool ovstand cool, i.e. to 
stan^ ^ their own goal or gap, to intercept the 

* ball if the opponents should attempt to drive it 

* thirqu^^ Universal in,Munster. Irish cul [cool], 
the back. ¥he* full* word is cool-haur-ya where 
‘ baur-ya ’ is the goal or gap. The man standing 
cool is oflf^ Sailed ‘ the man in the gap ’ (see 

* p’i 82 ;. •. 

Cool ; a gSod-sized rdll of butter. (Munster.) 

^ooleen or coulin; a fair-haired* girl. This is the 
*name of a oelefatated Irish air. From cul the back 
th% h^ad], and fionn, white or fair:— cuil-fhionn, 
fproR. cooieen or coolin]. , 

•Coonagh; friendly, familiar, great (which «ee):— 
‘^These two are very coonagh.' (MacGall: Wex- 
’fof&.)* Iri^ euaine, a family. • * 

<3oons8ge, a bee^’ nest. (Cork.) Irish cuinsa [coonsa], 
% hiding-place, with the dimkiutive 6g. * 

Cooramagh^ kindly, careful, thoughtful, provident 
‘ No wonder Mrs. Dunn would look well and happj 
with such a cooramagh husband.’ Irish curamack, 
same •meaning. 

Coord \JL sounded like th in bathe\ a friendly visit 
I to a neighbour’s house. Irislr cuaird, a visit. 
Ooordeeagh, same meaning. (Munster.) 
Oope-ourley to stand on the head and throw t£e 
Jieels over ; to turn head over liels. (Ulster.) 
i?ore: work ^-iven as S soft of Ipsn to,be paid baekr 
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I 

J send a man on core for a day to vny rleighbotir: 
when nexf T want a man he will^&end me one for 
a day in ’ietiirn. So with horses : two one-horse 
farmers who work their horses in pairs, borrowing 
alternately, are said to be in core. Very common 
in Munster. Irish comhar^ co-partnership in agri¬ 
cultural work as describeci above. 'w 

Coreeagh; a man who has a great desire to attend 
funerals—goes to every ftmeral thaj he can pos¬ 
sibly reach. (Munster.) 

Corfuffle ; to toss, shake, confuse, mix up. (De"ry.) 

Correesk ; a crane. (Kildare.) Irish jrrr, a bi^d of 
the crane kind, and riasc [ree.^], a ^^ars);^ * 

Cosher [the o long as in motion] ; banqueting, 
feasting. In ve^y old times in Ireland, certain 
persons went about with news from place Jo place, 
and were entertained in the high class houses: 
this was called coBiering, and was at one time 
forbidden by law. In modern times it means 

^ sinaply a friendly visit to a neighbour’s house to have 
a quiet talk Irish cdisir, a banquet, feasting, 

Gostnent. When a farm laboui^r huS a cottage and 
garden from his employer, and boards himself, he 
lives costnent." He is paid small wages (called 
costnmt wages) as he has house and 'plot free. 
(Derry.) • 

Cot; a small boat: Irish cot. Bee ‘ Irish Names of 
Places,* 1. 226, for places deriving their names 
from cots. 

Ccwkigh ; an old ruined house. (Kerry.) o Irish 
«)61a<!fr[oowlagM. 

Soward's blow; amlow given to provoke a boy tq 
fight or else^ branded as' a coward. 
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Cowte lick. • Wh^n the hair in front ovei the fore¬ 
head turns at roots upward and backward, thaf 
- is a cow’f lick, as* if a cow had licked il«upwards. 
The i§ea of a Qpw licking the hair is very old in 
Irish literature. In the oldest of all our miscel- 
lanecftvp Irish mss.. —The Book of the Dun Cow— 
Puciilai|(k’s hair is so tlfick and smooth that king 
Jjaery, Miho saw him, says :—‘ I should imagine it 
* is a cow that licked it,’ • ^ 

Cox, Mr. Simon, of CUlbally, 156. • 

Craags; great fat, hands; big handfuls. (Morris; 

^South Mon j • , 

Crab; a pr^oci*^ little child is often called an 
3 ,oW crab. ‘ frabjaw ’ has’the same meaning. 
Crocked; crazy, half mad. * 

Craeklins^ the* browned crispy little flakes that 
rt)n»iiu Olderm<j or melting lard and pouring 

it off. (SiniBions : Armagh.^ 

(Jrahauns or Kirraghafins; very small potatoes not 
ugsd^by the family: given to pigs. (Munster.) 
Irish creathdn. , * 

CraDS*[always in pi.) ; kittle tricks or dodges. (Limk)^ 
Crapper; a half gliiss of whiskey.’(Moran : Carlow.) 
Craw-sick ; ilf in the morning after a ^Irunken bout. 
Crawtha; #orry, mortified, pained. (Limerick.) 

Irish crdidlUe [crawtha], same meaning. 
Crawthuidper ; a person ostentatiously devotional. 
Creelacaun : see Sliillaun. ^ 

Creel; a strong square wicker, frame, used by itself 
for holding turf, &c., or put on asses’ backs ^in, 
pairs), or ptt on carts for carwing turf.or for 
taking calves, bonnives. &o., to mil’ket. Irish crM. 

*»TT1 A',...*,., A- 31 >* ,♦ 
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Creepy; a small stool, a stool. (Ciiiefl/in Ulster.) 

Orith ; hu|,ip on the back. Irish "emit, same sound 
and meaning. From this comes criithera and 
cHttheen, both meaning a hunchback. 

Cro, orcru: a house for cows. (Kerry.) Irjslirmi, 
a pen, a fold, a shed for eny kind of anirays. 

Croaked; I am afraid poor Nancy is crCaked, i.e. 
doomed to death. Tl^e raven croaks' over the 
house w9bn one of the family’s about to die. 
(MacCall; Wexford.) 

Croft; a water bottle, usually for a, bedroom atliight. 
You never hear carafe in Ireland : it is alwayc croft. 

Cromwell, Curse of, 166. 

Crumel'ly. (Linjerick.) More correctly curramilly. 
(Donegal.) An herb found in giiassy fields with 
a sweet root that children dig up and cat. Itish 
‘honey-root.’ ^ ° 

Cronaun, croonaun ; a low humming air or song, 
any continuous humming soun^’: ‘ the old woman 
was cronauning in the corner.’ 

Cronebane„cronebaun; a ba^ halfpenny, a worthless 
copper coin. Fjrom Cronebane in Co. Wicklow, 
where copper mines were worked. . * 

Croobeen or crubeen ; a pig’s foot. Pigs’ croobeens 
boiled are a ^rand and favourite viand among us 
—aU through Ireland. Irish crub [croob], a foot, 
with the diminutive. 

Croost; to thrbw stones or clods from the hand 
‘Those boys are always croosting stones at my 
hens.’ Irish criuta [croostha], a missile, a clod. 

Croudy: see Pbrter-meal. u. 

Crowl or Croil; a dwarf, a very small person"; the 
smallest %onmv^ of the litter. An Irish word. ^ 
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CTiiiSkeeft; a Httle cruise for holding liquor. Used 
all over Irelsn^d. 

‘ In a/hady nook one moonlight night 

A leprechaun I spied ; , 

With scarlet cap and coat <Jf green, 

A eruiskeet^\ig his side.’ 

• 'i'he dJi-uiskeen Laun is the name of a well-known 
Irish rflr—the, Scqtc^i call it ‘Jbhn Anderson 
my Jo.’ Irish cHMtsctn, a pitcher ; tet [laun]ffull: 
i*e. in this cage full of pottheen, 

Crqsheen; ^•stick with a flat crosspiece* fastened at 
bottvg fo%wa9iiyig potatoes in a basket. Irish 
, cros, a crpss, with the diminutive. Also called a 
*, boghaleen, from Irish bachal, a staff, with diminu- 
.• tive.^ (Joyce: Limerick.) 

Cuek j a t«ft: applied to the little tuft of feathers on 
the head*A)f some birds, l^uch as plovers, some 
hens and diftks, ^c. Irish coc : same sound and 
..nj^aning.» (General.) , « 

Ouck(ps ; the spiky seed-pods of the ihistle: thistle 
IT^ads. (Limerick.) • 

Cuckoo spit; the violet; merely the translation of 
the Irisfi name, sail-chttach, spittle of cuckoos. 
Also tfie name, of a small frothy spittle-like sub¬ 
stance often found on leaves of*plants in summer, 
with* a little greenish insect in the middle of it. 
(Limerick.) % 

Ougger-mugger; whispering, gossiping in a low 
voice : Jack and Bessie had a great cugger-mig^r, 
Irish cogaf, whisper, with a fcimilar duplication 
,*meaninsi nothing* like tip^iop, shilly-sl^pilly; 
gibble*-gubble, clitter-clatter, &c. I*think ‘ hugger- 
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cmugger’ is a form of this: for Cfui’t^be 

derived fr )ri anything, whereas c~uggm- (cogur) is a 
plain Irish word. 

Cull; when the best of a lot of aay kind^-sheep, 
cattle, books, &c.—have been picked out, the l)ad 
ones that are left—th^ , refuse—are the culls. 
(Kinahan: general.) ./ ■ 

CuUa-greefeen ; when foot or hand is ‘ asleep' .willi 
the feelinS*of ‘ pins and needles.’ Tne name is ‘ 
Kish and means ‘Griffin’s sleep’; but why so 
called I cannot tell. (Munster.) , . 

Cup-tossirig; reading fortunes from tea-leaves thj'own 
out on the saucer from the tea cup (Oe teapot. 
(General.) , 

Cur; a twist: a cur of a rope, (tloycp : Limericl*) 

Curate ; a common little iron poker,,kept c'n use to 
spare the grand one: also a grocets a'sis'iant. 
(Hayden and Hartog.) 

Curcuddiagh ; cosy, comfortable. (Maxwell: ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West’: Irish: Mayo.) 

Curifixes; odd curimcs ornamejats or fixtures^oi any 
■ kind. (General.), Peter Brierly, looking at the 
knocker:—‘ I never see such curifixes on a Uoore 
afore.’ (Edw. Walsh : very general.) _ 

Curragh ; a wicker boat covered formerly witji hides 
but now with tarred canvass. (See my^‘ Smaller 
Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland.’) 

Current; in good health: he is not current; his 
health is not current. (Father Higgins : Cork.) 

Cufwhibbles, currffibbles, curry whibbles; any strange, 
odd, or nnusuE^ gestures; or any unusual twisting 
nt words, sucn as prevaiication; wild puz/lps - 
and puzzlihg tallj:—‘ The horsemen are in regular ^ 
oorrywhibles about something.’ (B. D. Joyce.) 

0 
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Cusli; a sorl'of small liorse, from Cmhendall in 
^^ntrim! • • 

Cushlamochree^,pulse of my heart. ,Jrish Ciiitli, 
vein or pulse; mo, my ; eroidhe heart. 

Cushoge^; a stem of a plant; sometimes used the 
«ame as traneen, which see. (Mpran; Carlow; and • 
MorWs: Monaghan.^ , 

Cut*; a*county or barony cess tax; hence Cutman, 

• the Jellector of it. (Kinahan: Armagh and 
Ponegal.) * Tke three black cuts i>ill be levied.’ 
(Seumas MacMaftus: Donegal.) • 



Daisy-pitker ;*a person who accompanies two lovers 
in their walk; why so called obvious. Brought to 
ke.ep off gogsip, 

D'alk, a»thori^ (De Vismes Kane: North and South.) 

Ifisk dedl^ [dallog], a thorn. 
iDallag [d sOunded.like th In that]\ any^kind of 
covering W Blindfold the eyes (Morris; South 
•Menaghan): ‘blinding,’ from Irish dull, blind. * 
iDaljapookeen; blindman’s buff. (Kerry.) From 
Irish daWadA*[dalIa] blinding; and ■puMn [poek- 
8en], a cgveriAg over the eyes. 

Daltheen J]the d sounded like th in that], an impudent 
conpeiled little fellow; a diminutive of dalta, a 
foste^ child. The diminutive* daltem was first 
applied to a hprseboy, from which it has dpfted to 
its present meaning. « 

Dancing customs, 170,172. 

DannSgh; mill-dust and mill-grains for feeding^igS. 

(Dlfpran; Carlow; also Tip.) Irish deanach, same • 
• ’sound, and meaning* , *• 
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Dander [second d sounded like th in hii'ier], to walk 
ajiout leisurely : a leisurely walk. 

Dandy; a sm^^y tumbler; commonly used for drink¬ 
ing punch; 

Darradail or daradeel [the d’s sounded-like th in that] 
a sort of long black chafer or beetle. It raises i^s 
tail when disturbed, and has a strong smefl of 
apples. There is a religious legend that when our 
Lord was escaping from the Jews, barefck)t, the' 
stones were marked all along b^' traces of Klood 
from the bleeding feet. The dafadail followed the 
traces of blood; and the Jews folic wing, at length 
overtook and apprehended our Lord? “ Hence 4ie 
people regard the daradail with intense hatx'd,' and 
whenever they come on it, kill it instautly. Irish 
darbh-daol. ' 

Dark; blind: ‘a dark man.’ (Very general.) Used' 
constantly even in oflScial and legal docuirifents; a^’in 
workhouse books, especially in Munstor. (Healy.) 
Darrol; the smallest of the brood of^pigs, fowl, &c. 

,,(Mayo.) Irish deardil, small, puny, wretched.' ' 
Davis, Thomas, vi. 88, &c. 

Dead beat or dead 6ri ^ tired out. ‘ 

Dear; used as a sort of intensive adjective;—‘ Tdtn 
ran for the dear life ’ (as fast as he could). ^ (Crofton 
Croker.) ‘ He got enough to remfember aP the 
dear days of his life.’ (‘ Dub. Pen. Journ.’l 
Dell; a lathe. Irish deil, same sound and meaning. 
(All over Munsttfr.) 

Devil’s needle; the dragon-fly. Translation of the 
Irish name mathad-a'-diahhail [snaha^-a-dheslj. 
vDeshort [to rhymei with port] ; a sudden inteiyiup- 
‘ tiop, a surprise : was taken at a dethork’ (Derry.).. 
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Devil, The, ani'hia ‘ territory,’ 56. 

Diokonce ;* one hf the disguised names of the dewil 
used in icAifa’cursing: ‘Why then»^he diokonce 
take^you for one gander.’ (Gerald*Gri&n.) 

Diddy f a womaTi’s pap or breast: a baby sucks its 
mother’s diddy. Diminutive of Irish did, same. 

Dido; Sr §jrl who raakea herself ridiculous with fan- 

• tastioHnery. (Moran: Carlow.) 

Didoes (?iijgular dido) ; ^tricks, antics: ‘ quit your 
didoes. (Ukter!) * 

Dildron or dilderm; *a bowraun, which see. * 

Dillelk, dulsk^ dulse or dilse; a sort of sea plant 

• grttwing fin rocks.* formerly much used (when 
dried)*Rs a,rf article of food (as kitchen), and still 

% eaten in sihgle leaves as a sort pf relish. Still sold 
liy basket-women in Dublin. Irish duilesc. 

I^p. When Jihe family dinner consisted of dry 
poliafbes,*!^. potatoes without milk or any other 

• drink, dip T^as^oftea used, tTiat is to say, gravy or 
broth, or water flavoured in any way in plates, into 
tivhfch'the t>otato was dipped at each bit. konc# 

• sa^ & man using ^'p of plain water tvith mustard 
in It, and eating his dinner with great relish. Yfiu 
will sometimes read of ‘potatjes and point,’ 
namely,, that each person, before taking a bite, 
pointed the ](Sotato at a salt herring or a bit of 
bacon.hanging in front of the chimney; but this is 
mere fun, andaever occurred in real life. 

, Disciple; a miserable looking crSature of a man. 
Shane Glas was a long lean scraggy wretched 
looking feljpw (but really strona and active),"and 
another stiys to him—jibing and railing—‘ Away 
• yrith y§, fe miserable disciple. Arrah, by the hole 
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of my coat, after you dance youi''''last jig u^on 
fDothing, with your hemp cravat oh, I’ll coax yer 
miserable fmrcase from the hangfnan to frighten 
' the crows with.’ (Edw. Walsh in ‘ Pen. Jqurn.’) 
Disremember; to forget. Good old’ English*; now 
out of fashion ii> England, but common in Ireland. 
Ditch. In Ireland a ditch- is a raised fehce or 

•t ^ 

earthen wall or mound, and a dyke (or meuch as 
they call it in Donegal and elsewhere ip Tylster) i's 
a deep cutting, commonly 'filled with water. In 
England both words mean exactly the reverse. 
Hence ‘ hurlers on the ditch,’ or ■" the best huflers 
are on the ditch ’ (where speakers o^ jxure English 
would use ‘ fence ’) said in dctision'bf peS'fons who 
are mere idle spectators sitting up on'high watch¬ 
ing the game—whatever it may 'be-i and boastilig 
how they would do the devil an' all if they wej'e 
only playing. Applied in a broad sqnse HO those 
who .criticise persons engaged in Any strenuous* 
affair—critics who think they could do better. 
Oolloip; to adulterate : ‘ that coffee is dblloped.^ 
Donny; weak, in poor health. , Irish donaidJu, ^ame 
‘sound and meanjng. Hence donnaun, a ’^oor 
weakly creature, same root with’ the, diminutive. 
From still the same root is donsy, sick-lpoking. 
Donagh-dearnagh, the Sunday beforS Lammfs (1st 
August). (Ulster.) Irish Domnach, Sunday; and 
deireannach, last, i.e. last Sunday of the period 
before 1st Augiffet. 

Doodoge [the two d’s sounded like th in t/xus] ; a big 
“’Iiilich of snuff. PLimk.] Irish dud<^). “ 

Dooraght [d sounped as in the last word]; tender 
' care and kindness shown* to a peiso.n. Irish 
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diithracht, sitne sound and meaning. In parts of 
tJlster ft md?ins a small portion given over a»d 
above wbat i^purchased (Simmons %td Knowles); 
calljd elsewhere a tilly, which see.* Mils word, in 
its sen*se of kindness, is very old ; for in the Brehon 
La^ we read of land set aside hy a father for his 
dau^^r through doqf'qght. 

Boofshiiy-daurshay [d in both sounded as th in 
t7Mes],?n:^ere hearsay or gossip. The first part is 
Iri^i, representing tiie sound of dubhairt-si, ‘ said 
he.’ The second part is a mere doubling o?the 
fifst, as \ve find in many English words, such as 
‘ fiddle-fad^e,’ ‘ tittle-tattle ’ (which resembles our 
wordf," OMn vised by Munster lawyers in court, 
whether Irish-speaking or i^ot, in depreciation 
'of hearsaji evidence in contradistinction to the 
evidence (jf lookers-on. ‘ Ah, that’s all mere 
^otfhay-dMrslMy,’ Common all over Munster. 
The infornfetion a^out theTise of the term in law 
courts I got from Mr. Maurice Healy. A different 
'loAnis sofnetimes heard:— D’inms bean dcqn gu^ 
innn bean di, ‘ a woman told me that a woman 
told her.’ * * , • 

A w 

Dornoge [c4 souftded as in doodoge above] ; a small 
round l^vmp of a stone, fit to be cast from the hand. 
Irisih dom, the shut hand, with the dim. dg. 
Double,up ; to render a person hel|)less either in fight 
or in argument. The old tinker in the fair got a 
blow of an amazon’s fist which* sent him sprawl¬ 
ing mai doubled him up for the rest of the evening.’ 
(Rdbert Dyyer Joyce : ‘ Madelme’s Vow.’) • •" 
Down in the heels; broken down in fortune (one 
• *mark,Qf «rhioh is tba state of the heels of sho^). >> 
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Down blow; a heavy or almost rnino«s blow of any 
kind:—* The loss of that cow was a doWh blow to 
poor widot^ ^Cleary.’ 

Downfaco; t6 persist boldly in an assertion (whether 
true or no): He downfaced me that he Returned 
the money I lenti him, though he never did. / 
Down-the-banks; a scolding, a reprimand, punish¬ 
ment of any kind. o 

Dozed : a piece of timber is dozed when thpre is a 
dry rot in the heart of it>' (MysOtlf for Limk.: 
Kane for North.) 

Drad ; a grin or contortion of the mouth, (Joyce.) 
Drag home. (Simmons ; Arma,gh: sarhe-as Hauling, 
home, which see.) 

Drass ; a short tinae, a turn :—‘ You valk a drass 
now and let me ride’: ‘I always sjuoke a drass 
before I go to bod of a night.’ (,‘ Collegians,, 
Limerick.) Irish dreas, same sound and meaning. 
Drench: a form of the' English^ffrin/f, but used in a , 
peculiar sense in Ireland. A drench is a philtre, a 
0 lovcfpotion, a love-compelling drink over which 
certain charms were repeated during its pr.apara-, 
tion. Made by boiling certain herbs {archie^ in 
water or milk, and the person drinks it, unsusp^bt- 
ingly. In my boyhood time a beautif,ul young 
girl belonging to a most respectable family ran 
off with an ill-favoured obscure beggarly diseased 
wretch. The occurrence was Ipoked on with 
great astonishment and horror by the people—no 
wonder; and the universal belief was .that the 
fellow’s old mother had given the^ poor girl a 
I drench. To this Bour I cannot make any gu^SS as 
* tbp cause of that astounding elopement ^d it 'iti 
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lyit surprising that the people were driven to the 
supernatural for an explanation. • 

Dresser ; a set of •shelves and drawer^ ht,a frame in 
a kitchen for holding plates, knives, &o. 

Prisheen’is now used in Cork as an English word, 
to (Je^iote a sort of pudding made of the narrow 
^iniipsty|»s of a shee^, *filled with blood that has 
.been qjeared of the red colouring matter, and 
mixed with meal and^same other ingredients. So 
far as I know, thiij vjand and its name are pecu^^iar 
toJJork, where drisheen is considered suitable for 
persons of.*v»eaIc or delicate digestion. ,(I should 
obssrvp thatjja recedt reviewer of one of my books 
, states tliat.drisheen is also made in Waterford.) 
* Jrish dreas or driss, applied tee anything slender, 
.as a brambft, one of the smaller intestines, &c.— 
•with ^lie difhinutive. 

prizzen, a soTtt of moaning sc«ind uttered by a cow. 
(Derry). » * 

the vwirst and smallest bonnive in a .litter. 
^ (Aripagh.) Irish droeh, had, evil, (^ee Een^ar.)* 
Drol^n ; a wrerf: merely the Irish word dredilln. , 
Drc^; a strain of any kind ‘ running in the hlood.’ 
A man inclined to evil ways ‘ has*a bad drop ’ in 
him^ (or ‘ a black drop ’): a miser ‘ has a hard 
drop.’ The expression carries aa idea of heredity. 
Drugget; a clotty woven with a mixture of woollen 
and flaxen thread: so called front'Drogheda where 
it was o»ce extensively manufactured. Now much 
naed»as cheg,p carpeting. . % »■ 

Druida and Druidism, 178. ^ 

Prumaun; R wide hacS-band for a ploughing horse, 
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with hooks to keep the traces in nlaoe, (Joyce; 
*Limerick.) From Irish druini, the back. 

Drummaghy‘’tihe back strap used in yoking two 
horses. (Joyce: Limerick.) Irish dnu'w, the back, 
with the termination -ach, equivalent to English 
-ous and -y, ^ ■ 

Dry potatoes; potatoes eaten without mill;, or any 
other drink. 

Dry lodging ; the use of a bed merely, without,food. 

Drynaun-dun or drynan-dun (two d’s sounded like 
th in t/uit] ; the blackthorn, the sloe-bush, frish 
droiyhearidn [drynan or drynaun], brown- 

coloured. 

Ducks; trousers of snow-white canvas,, much used 
as summer weaa by gentle and simple fifty pir 
sixty years ago. 

Dudeen [both d's sounded like th in, tho^e'].’ a 
smoking-pipe with a-very short stem., - Irish duiain, 
dud, -a pipe, with the diminutive. <o , 

Duggins; rags : ‘ that poor fellow is a)l in duggirs.’ 

" (Atmagh.) 

Dull; a loop or eye on a string.! (Monaghan.) 

Dullaghan [d sounded as th in «/iw]; a large trout. 
(Kane i Monaghan.) An Irish word. 

Dullaghan; a hideous kind of hobgoblin generally 
met with in churchyards, who can take oif and 
put on his head at will. (From ‘ Irish Names of 
Places,’ I. 198^ which see for more about this 
spectre. See Croker’s ‘ Fairy Legends.^ 

Dullamoo [d sounded like th in those] ; a w.astrel, 
a ' scapegrace, ne'er-do-weel. Irish dul, going; 
amudha [amoo], astray, to loss:— dwUamob, ‘ a 
pbrson going to the bad,’ ‘going to the del's.’ 
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Dttodeen ;»a lump of bread without butter. (Derry.) 

Dunisheen; a small weakly child. (Moran : Carlow.) 
Irish (Ibnaisin, an unfortunate being'V-from donas, 
witli diminutive. See Donny. 

»D»winer ; to knock loudly at a door. (Ulster.) 

Dunt*(«ometimea dunchj, to strike or butt like a cow 

. on go#?' with the head*. A certain lame old man 

• (of Aripiagh) was nicknamed ‘ Dunt the pad (path ’). 

(Ultiter.)’ ^ ’ 

Durneen, one of. the»two handles of a scythe ihat 
pnoject from the main handle. Irish doimiw, same 

t S(Wind an■^ Ineaning i diminutive from, dorn, the 
fisf, tbs shut>hai/d, 

Durnoge ; a-strong rough leather glove, used on the 
•left hand by faggot cutters. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

^'Domege, given above, is the same word but 

* ^ffifeaentiy applied. 

(Duty owed by tenants to landiords, 181. 

Ejjwnpst; ‘ ir;, earnest ’ is often used in the sense of 
‘ re^ly and truly ’:—‘ You’re a man in eabnestf 
(hjs, to strike, the “first blow on a day [of battle] 
like this.’ (R, D. Joyce.) ’ 

Eervar; thd last pig in a litter. This bonnive being 
usually Very^ small and hard to keep alive is often 
given to one of the children fpr a pet; and it is 
reared in great comfort in a warm bed by the 
kitchen fire, and fed on milk^ I once, when a 
child, had an eervar of my own which was the joy 
of jny life. Irish iartnhar [eervar], meaning 
‘ something after all the rest!’; the hindSiost. 

,, »(lJrun8te^) See Dr^gh for Ulster. 

Elder; & cow’s udder. • All over Irelayd. ’ 
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Elegant. This word is used among us, not in'its 
proper sep^e, but to designate anything good or 
excellent' of its kind:—An elegant penknife, an 
elegant gun: ‘ That’s an elegant pig gf 'yours, 
Jack?’ Our milkman once offered me a present 
for my garden—‘ An elegant load of dung.’ 

I haven’t the janins for work, ' 

For ’twna never the gift of the Bradys 
But I’d make a most decant Turk, 

For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies. 

(Leveb.) ■ 

‘ How is she [the sick girl] seeming on ? ’ 

‘ Elegant,’ was the reply. (‘ Kaocl'uagow ’) 

Elementary schools, 169. 

Exaggeration and redundancy, 120. 

Existence, way of predicating, 23. 

Eye of a bridge; the arch. 

I 

Faireeii (south), fairin (nortli); d. present either 

, gi\pn in a fair or brought from it. Used' in 
another sense—a lasting injury of any kind:— 
o ‘ Poor Joe got a faireen that day,' when the stone 
struck him on the eye, which I’m afraid the'eye 
will never recover.’ Used all over Ireland and in 
Scotland. 

Ah Tam, ah Tam, thou’lt get thy fairin’. 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’. 

c (Bobns.) 

Fair-gurtha; ‘ hungry grass.’ There is a legend ' 
all through Ireland that small patches of grass 
grow here and there on mountains; and if a person 
ip walking along happens to tread on one of thfepi 
he is instadtly overpowered with hunger” so as to ^ 
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‘be quit!l unatile to walk, and if help or food is not at 
hand he wil^ sink down and perish. That persons 
are attacked and rendered helpless’ by sudden 
huMgpr on mountains in this manner is certain. 
• Mj". Kinahan gives me an instance where he had to 
carfy his companioji., a boy, on his back a good 

• distShce to the nearest house; and Maxwell in 

• ‘.Wim pports of the West ’ gives others. But 
.he offers the natural explanation: that a person is 
liable to sink ■ suddenly with hunger if he ueader- 
ftikes a l;^ard mountain walk with a long interval 

: after foo«.*' Irish feur, grass; gorta, hunger. 

Fairy treeze.' So’n.etimes on a summer evening you 
; suddenly feel a very warm breeze: that is a band 
“ of fa'iries iraveiling from one'fort to another ; and 
people otj such occasions usually utter a short 
.prayer,'not knowing whether the ‘ good people’ 
are bent on doing good or evil. (G. H. Kinahan.) 
Like the Shee-geeha, which see. 

Faify-tliimble, the same as ‘ Lusmore,’ which^see. ^ 
Famished; distressed for want of something:—‘ I 
8Kn famished for a smoke—for a glass,’ &c. , 

Farbreaga^ a s6arecrow. Irisli fear, a man: breug 
falsehood: a false or pretended iftan. 

Farh; one quarter of a griddle cake. (Ulster.) 
Faiimqra [the r has the slender gound]; a big 
strolling beggannan or idle fellow. From the Irish 
Fomor. The Fomors or Foriiura or Fomorians 
were one of the mythical colonies that came to 
Ireland (jsee any of my Histories of Ii^laod, 
Iivdex): some accounts represent them as giants, 
’ In OJarii the couiy«y people that go to the seaside 
in summer for the benefit qf the ®salt water’ are 
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(Jelled Faiimeras. In Tramore thsy are calUd 
oUshes [o l^ng]; because in the morning before 
breakfast they go down to the strand and take a 
good swig of the salt water—an essential part, 
the cure—and wjien one meets another he (or v. is) 
asks in Irish ‘ a?- dh'.v/i,’J did you drink?” In^ 
Kilkee the dogfish is called Faiimeni, for ‘ib.e clog-;, 
fish is among the smaller fishes like whal legend: 
represents the Fomorians'mIreland., 

Faustus, Dr., in Irish dialect, 60.“ 

Fear is often used among us in the, sense of danger. 
Once during a high wind the ship’s daptain neatly, 
distinguished it when a friglltened lady dsked 
him :—‘ Is there any fear, sir ? ’ ‘ There’s plenty i 
of fear, madam, but no danger.’ , ^ , 

Feck or fack; a spade. From the very old Irist. 

word, fee, same sound and meaning. • o'* 

Fellestrum, the flaggef (marsh plant).<‘ Irish feles-^ 
trom. (South.) '• ” 

Retell,,; what the English call a donile, a, pseter- 
natural apparition of a living person, seen usually^ 
Ay some relative or friend. If seen in the morjtfing 
the person whose fetch it is will have a long find 
prosperous lifrf: if in the evening the person will 
soon die. <, * 

Finane or Finaun; the white half-withered long 
grass found in marshy or wet land. Irish* firm or 
fionn, white, wife the diminutive. 

Finely and poorly are used to designate the two 
‘OIgwsite states an invalid. ‘ Well. Mrs. Jjahy, 
how is she?’ [Nora the poor sick little girl], 
t ‘ finely, your reverence,’ H«nor replied (going eq 
well). Tha«old si(pner Ko’dy, having accidentally 
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•shot kimself, is asked how he is going on;— 

‘ Wisha, pooifl^, poorly ’ (badly). (^. Griffin.) 
Finger-*-to put a finger in one’s ejKe ; to overreach 
an^ cheat him by cunning :—‘ He’d be a clever 
^fellow that would put a finger jn Tom’s eye.’ 

FirsH ghot, in distilling pottheen ; the weak stuff that 
, com^ off at the first distillation: also called 
, • singlings. 

Flaheolagt, ]^leni;)ful;, ‘•You have aflahoolagh hand, 
Mrs. Lyons ’: .* Ah, we got a flahoolagh dlYiow 
ajad no mistake.’ Irish flaith [fiah], a chief, and 
, a^ihail [c^^], like.^with the adjectival termination 
ach :^aho«iag}e, chieftain-like.’ For the old 
, Iri^ chiefs kept open houses, with full and plenty 
* ,— launa-vaula—iov all who came. (South.) 
Flippei^ an untidy man. (Limerick.) 

Fliliteiat; tetlers, rags ;—‘ His clothes were all in 
fitters.' •. ^ • 

Flog; to b6»t,»to exceed:—‘That flogs finrope ’ 
QoUegiaas’), i.e. it beats Europe : there’s, ngthing 
in l^nrope like it. • 

^lifl^e, something ^ery small or nothing at ail. 
‘•What did you get from him^ ’ ‘ Oh I got flukes 
(or ‘ flukes in a hand-basket ’)—leaning nothing. 
Sometii&es seems to mean a small coin, like 
'erosa and keenoge, ‘ When I set ont on that journey 
I hadh’t a fluke.’ (North and South.) 

Pockle; a big torch made by lighting a sheaf of 
straw fixed on a long pole : fockles were usually 
lighted on St. John’s Eve. iLimerick.) lt«4s 
merely the’ German word fackel, a torch, brought 
to’Limer^k by the J’alatine colony. (See p. f 6.) 
Fog-meal; a great meal or big fe^d: a haTvest dinner. 
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Fooster; hurry, flurry, fluster, great fuse. Irieh 
Justar, same sound and meaning. (Hayden and 
Hartog.) p* ' . * “ 

‘ Then Tommy jumped about elate, ^ 

Tremendous was his /cosier —0 ; ^ , 

Says he, I’ll send a message straight ^ • 

To my darling Mr. Brewster—0! ” ’ i 

(Repeal Song of^84?.)^ • 

Forbye; besides. (Ulster.) ' • ” 

For good; finally, for everi ‘he left home for 
good.’ ' 

Foment, fornenst, forenenst; oppo'sitei he and I 
sat fornenst each other in the carriage.^ . *■ 

* Yet here you strut in open day 
Fornenst my house so fieely—().’ 

(Repeal Song of 1843.) 

An old English word, now obsolete in England, ’aui 
very common in Irela.id. • 

Foshla i'a marshy weedy rushy plico; commonly 

^ applied to the ground left after a (sit-away^Jicg. 
(Roscommon.) 

Fg’ir bones ; ‘ Your own four bones,’ 127. , 

Fox; (verb) to pretend, to feign, td sham: ‘ hy’s 
not sick at all, he’s only foxing,’ Also to cut 
short the ears of a dog. 

Frainey; a small puny child;—‘ Here, cat this bit, 
you little frainey.' 

Fraughans; whortleberries. Irish 'fraoch, with the 
diminutive. Bee Hurt. 

Free^;; a sort of superstition or superstitious), rite. 
(Ulster.) * 

Fresh and Fresh;—‘ Iwishyo^ to send me the Butter 
overy morning; I Jike to have it fresh ar® fresh, 
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, This is English gone out of fashion; I remember 
seeing it in pope’s preface to ‘ The Dunciad.’ 
Frog’s»jelIy; the transparent jelly-fike substance 
found in pools and ditches formed by frogs round 
theii' young tadpoles, 121. 

^’um^ soft spongy turf. (Ulster.) Called soosaun 
in I^ftnster. 

« 

Gaatch* [fta long^as ip •car], an affected gesture or 
’movement of lingb^ body or face : gaatches ; aasuKa^ 
(pg fantastic ^ridiculous attitudes, t^outh.) 

Gad ; a wijji#: ‘ as lough as a gad.’ (Irish gad, 60.) 
Gaclde^igian boy, who puts on the airs of a man ; 
a mannilyn or manneen, which see. (Simmons : 

, Armagh.) * 

ilaffer^ an 5ld English word, but with a peculiar 
• appjicaiaoft in Ireland, where it means a boy, a 
^oung chftp. ‘ Come'here> gaffer, and help me.’ 
Gag ; a concgitod foppish young fellow, whd tries to 
jB§^ure as % swell. 

Gah'e^a or gaherla ; a little girl. (Jfane: iJlsterf) 
Same as girsia. * , 

G^feen ; a little bundle of rrfehes placed under the 
arms of beginner learning to» swim. (Joyce : 
Limeriffk.) ^When you support the beginner’s 
hetfd keeping it above water .with your hands 
whiltf he is learning the strokes : that we used to 
designate ‘ giiUng a gaileen.’ « 

Galbally, Co. Limerick, 166. 

GalooJ: a clownish fellow. ^ 

Galore; plenty, plentiful. Irish adverb go ledr, 4. 
Gankhina ;^a fairy, a^leprachaun. (Morris : 8§uth» 
Mon.)» Irish gann, small. _ • 
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Ganno^; an undefined small quantity. (.Antriub) 
Irish gann, small, with diminutive (}g. 

Garden, in the South, is always applied to a'field of 
growing potatoes. ‘ In the land cqurts we never 
asked “How many acres of potatoes?”; but “How ^ 
many acres of garden ? ” ’ (Healy.) A usual inquiry 
is ‘How are your gardehs'^going on?’ fq^aning 
‘ How are your potato crops doing ?’ , , 

Garlaoom; a lingering dise..se in cows Believed to 
. be caused by eating a sort pf ,berb. (P. Moran: 

Meath.) ^ t 

Garland Sunday ; the first Sunday in A qgust (some-^ 
times called Garlick Sunday.), , ^■ 

Garron, garraun; an old worn-out hprse. (Irish, 
geandn.) 

Gash; a flourish of the pen in writing sp as to 
form an ornamental curve, usually‘at thp end'. 
(Limerick.) n ,' ^ 

Gatha an effeminate fellow who efenflerns himself 
in women’s business : a Sheela. (Jioyce: ^dnae- 
' rick.) 

Gatherie; a splinter of bog-dekl uoed as a toioh. 
(Moran: Carlow.) ''Also a smallccake (commonly, 
smeared with treacle) sold in the street on market 
days. Irish geataire [gatthera], saijie m'eanings. 
Gang; a sore craok in the heel of a person who goes 
barefooted. (Moran : Carlow.^ Irish ^ Lgaug], 
a cleft, a crack. < 

Gaulsh; to loll. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

Gk^vpjt or gant; to^yawn, (Ulster.) „ 

I Gaurlagh; a little child, a baby: an unfledged bird. 

< Irish gdrlach, same sound apd meanings. ‘ ' » 

Gawk; a tall aykward follow. (South.) ■* 
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Oawm, igawmoge; a soft foolish fellow. (Sonjih.) 

Irish gdm, -lyume meaning. See Gojpmul. 

Gazebo; a tall building; any tall dbjeot; a tall 


ai^kward person. 

§azen* gazened; applied to a w.ooden vessel of any* 
Mud when the joints open by heat or drought so 
tha^ft leaks. (Ulster.) 

i" /iV tgunley; the harvest moon. (Ulster.) Qallagh 
gwes tne spund of IriSh gealach, the moon, meaning 
'whitish, bom.gml^ white. 

0 f mock, to jeer, to laugh at. (Derry.) 

L ' •i^enthagj;!; hungry, greedy, covetous. 

’innYt ^gionach or giontach, gluttonous. 

Geei.s; wild cherries. (Derry.) 

Gentle; apgjied. to a place or thing having some 

•• connexion with the fairies—haunted by fairies. 
iJiorftbush where fairies meet is a ‘ gentle bush’: 
the hazel and Jhe foxglove (fairy-thimble) are 
gentle plaftt?. 

GeciKagh; # big strolling idle fellow. (Mnnste|.) 
Irieh geocach, same sound and meaning. 

G&sadaun or YoseSaun [d ii^ both sounded like t/i 
•in tlmj] ^ the fellow rag-weed: called also boliaun 
[2-sylL] and booghalaun. * 

Get ^ a bastaafd child. (North and South.) 

Gibbadaun^ a frivolous persoh. (Boscommon.) 
From the Irigh giob, a scrap, with the diminutive 
ending d&n : a scrappy triliing-lninded person. 


Gibbol [ji hard as in get ]; a rag ; your jacket is all 
hanging ^own in gibbols.’ < (Limerick.) nMsh 
giobal, same sound and meaning. ' 

•Giddhoj^ restlessnes^. In Limerick it is applied 
to cows when they gallop through *the fields with 
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Gannoge; an undefined small quantity. (Antrimj) 
Irish yann, small, with diminutive ^g. 

Garden, in the South, is always applied to a-field of 
growing potatoes. ‘ In the land courts we never 
asked “ How many acres of potatoes ? ”; but “ How 
many acres of garden ? ” ’ (Healy.) A usual inquiry 
is ‘How are your gardens"going on?’ t^paning 
‘ How are your potato crops doing ?’ ■ , 

Garlacom; a lingering dise-v^se in cows believed to 
. be caused by eating a sort of .herb. (P. Moran: 

Meath.) ^ * 

Garland Sunday ; the first Sunday in Hqgust (some-^ 
times called Garlick Sunday.), < ^, 

Garron, garraun; an old worn-out hprse. (Irish, 
gearrdn.) 

Gash; a flourish of the pen in writing sp as to 
form an ornamental curve, usually'at th^ md'. 
(Limerick.) n .' 

Gatha; an effeminate fellow who cincerns himself 
in women’s business : a Sheela. (Joyce: IJdme- 
rick.) 

Gatherie; a splinter of bog-deM uoed as a torch. 
(Moran: Carlow.)'' Also a small soake (commosily 
smeared with treacle) sold in the street on market 
days. Irish geataire [gatthera], sai^ie nieanings. 
Gang; a sore craok in the heel of a person who goes 
barefooted. (Moran : Carlow.^ Irish gag [gang], 
a cleft, a crack, i' 

Gaulsh; to loll. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

Gpoqijt or gant; tOj.yawn, (Ulster.) ^ 

Gaurlagh; a little child, a baby: an uhfledged bird. 
< Irish gdrlach, same sound apd meanings. - « 

Gawk; a tall ayrkward fellow. (South.) * 
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ftawm, igawmoge; a soft foolis'fe fallow. (Son^ih.) 

Irish gAm^ i|ame meaning. See Gojpmul. 

Gazebo; a tail building; any tail cfbject; a tall 
ai^kward person. 

^azen* gazened; applied to a w.ooden vessel of any* 
Mi)d when the joints open by heat or drought so 
tha|tt leaks. (Ulster.) 

Gallagjh-gunley; the harvest moon. (Ulster.) Qallagh 
grvea the spund of IriSh gealach, the moon, meaning 
whitish, from.g»al» white. »»—. 

Gack ; to mock, to jeer, to laugh at. (Derry.) 
G^nagh, i^enthagji; hungry, greedy, covetous. 

(De«i^.) <tris]l •gionach or giontach, gluttonous. 
Geens ; wild cherries. (Derry 
' Gentle; apgjied, to a place or thing having some 
•• ooimexion with the fairies—haunted by fairies. 

* tiiorflbush where fairies meet is a ‘ gentle bush’: 
the hazei and jjhe foxglove (fairy-thimble) are 
gentle plant?. 

Gedeagh; # big strolling idle fellow. (Mi4n3te|.) 

, Irish geocach, same sound and meaning. 
G^asadaun or Yose^aun [d i^ both sounded like th 
Sn they] ^ the’yellow rag-weed: called also boliaun 
[2-sylL] and booghalaun. * 

Get ^ a bastajfd child. (North and South.) 
Gibbadaut^ a frivolous persoh. (Eosoommon.) 
From the Irigh gioh, a scrap, with the diminutive 
ending ddn : a scrappy trifling-^ninded person. 
Gibbol [ji hard as in get]; a rag : your jacket is all 
hanging ^own in gibbols.’ < (Limerick.) nMsh 
g,iobal, same sound and meaning. ‘ 

•Oid^o^ re8tlessne6t|. In Limerick it is applied 
to cows when they gallop through *lhe fields with 
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God’s pocket. Mr. Kinahan writes to m #:—‘ T^e 
first time 1 went to the Mullingar^ hotel I had a 
delicate cjhlld, and spoke to the landlady as to 
how he was to be put up [during the father’s 
absence by day on outdoor duty]. “ Oli' never 
fear sir,” replied the good old lady, “theopcior 
child will be in God’s pockevhete." ’ Met K. goes 
on to say:—I afterwards found that in,all that 
part of Leinster they neyer said ‘we - will jnake 
you comfortable,’ but always ‘ you will be in God’s 
pocket,’ or ‘ as snug as in God’s pocket.’ I heard 
it said of a widow and orphans ijhose people 
were kind to them, that ihey wpre in ‘God’s 
pocket.’ Whether Seumas MacManus ever came 
across this term i>do not know, but he has some¬ 
thing very like it in ‘ A Lad of tue O’Friels,’ 
viz., ‘ I’ll make the little girl as happy as _if ,phc 
was in Sahit Pcter’s^jwcket.’ ^ 

Goggalagh, a dotard. (Munstei.) Iri^h gogail, the 
cackling of a hen or goose; also doting ; with the 
% usufel termination ach. 

Going on ; making fun, joking, teasing, chaffing, 
bantering :—‘ Ah, now I see you are only going, on 
with me.’ ‘ S,top your goings on.’ (General.) 

Golder [it sounded like th in further]; a loud sudden 
or angry shout. .. (Patterson: Ulster.) 

Goleen; an armful. See Gwaul. 

Gombeen man; a jisurer who lends money to small 
farmers and others of like means, at ruinous 
interest. The word is now used all over Ireland. 
Irish gotmiifM[goiiibeen], usury. 

Gommul, gommeril, gommula, all , sometiines 
shortened to^pm ; a simple-minded fellow, a half' 
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fcol. Irish ^amal, gamaiUe, gamairle, gamarail, 
all same meaning. {Gamal is also Irish for'a 
oamel») Used lill over Ireland. , •*# 

Good deed ; sai^ of some transaction that is a well- 
deservftd punishment for some wrong or unjust or 
very, foolish course of action. * Bill lends some 
,money*to Joe, who rihver returns it, and a friend 
, says:-*-' ’Tis a good deed Bill, why did you trust 
suck a ^chemer^? ’ , Barney is bringing home a 
heavy load, and i% lamenting that he did not hrlng 
hi|i ass :—‘ ’Tig a good deed : where was I coming 
, without J!*bby?’ (the ass). (‘Knocknagow’) 

‘ I’anj^et to4he sljin’: reply :—‘ ’Tis a good deed; 
, why did yqn go out without your overcoat ? ’ 

&(jod boy : in Limerick and otlieJ parts of Munster, 
••a ygv^gg feltow who is good—strong and active— 
• ak ay attlStio exercises, but most especially if he 
is brave S®d tough in figiiting, is ‘a good boy.’ 
The people s.r» looking anxiously at a sailing boat 
Jabguring dangerously in a storm on the Shannon, 

^ and ^ne of them remarks ;—‘’Tis a good bo^ tha# 
hSg the rudden in Bis hand.’ (Gerald Griffin.) 

3o*d people; The fairies. Th#word is used merely 
as soft satfder, to butter them up, dto curry favour 
with thdhi—Jbo show them great respect at least 
frpm thejiiath out—lest they might do some injury 
to thd speaker. 

Googeen [two g's as in good and get] ; a simple soft- 
minded person. (Moran: Carlow.) Irish guag, 
sam% meaning, with the diminutive : guaigin. 

3 open, gowpen; the full of the two hands used 
, together. # (Ulster.)^ Exactly the same meaning^ 
as Lyi% in Munster, ^vluch see. • * 
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Gor; the coarse turf or peat which .forum the sar- 
face of the bog. (Healy : for Ulster.) 

Gorb; a rareSiffus eater, a glutton. ‘ (Ulstei*.’) 

Gorsoon: a young boy. It is hard to avoid deriving 
this from French ynnuiii, all the more as it has,no^ 
root ill Irish. Another form often used is gdtsoon, 
which is derived from Irish';— gas, a steirf gr stall^, 
a young boy. But the termination oon or ttn'i,s 
suspicious in both cases; fpr it, is uot''a genuine 
—^Xnsh suffix at all. , . 

Gossip; a sponsor in baptism. , r 

Goster; gossipy talk. Irish gastair^^";^ pratep, ^ 
chatterer.) ‘ Dermot go ’long.'witlr-youj;.. giJster.’ 
(Moore—in his youth.) , . 

Gouloge ; a stick with a little fork^pf two prongs .aE 
the end, for turning up hay, or holding doyn, furzta 
while cutting. (South.) Used in the Nortjb oftefi 
in the form of gollogt* Irish gabtial [gowl], a fork,^ 
with^he dim. 6g. ' t 

Gounau; housewife [huz/.if] thread, *tron^ fchre’p.d 
' for sewing, paclc thread. Irish gahlt^hndth 
^(Fr. Dinneen), same sound‘and <Mneaning; flora 
sudth, a thread : bfdt how comes ki yahh ? In one 
of the Munst*!' towns I knew a man" who kept a 
draper’s shop, and who was always jpalleH Oounau, 
in accordance ivitli the very reprehtnsible* habit 
of our people to give nicknames. * 

Goureen-roe; a «snipo, a jacksnipe. (Munster.) 
Irish gahluiirin-red, the ‘little goat of the frost’ 
,(re6, frost): becf.use on cairn frosty evenings you 
hear its quivering sound as it flies in the twilight, 

, very like the sound emitted Jiy a goat, i, • ‘ , 

Gra, grab; k>ve, fondness; liking. Irish grddh 
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f^raw]., ‘ I jliave great gra for poor Tom.’ I. 
asked an Irishjnan who had returned from Amerida 
and settled dowm again here and did ;—‘ Why 

did you come back from America?’ ‘Ah,’ he 
replil^, ‘ I have great gra for the old country.’ 

^raaubroo ; wheat boiled in new mflk and sweetened: 
a greaWreat to childJefl, and generally made from 

‘their qwn gleanings or liscauns, gathered in the 

• fields. * flometimes cabled hroothem. (Munster.) 
The first frfim Ijish grdn, grain, and briigh, to 
br^ak or bruise, to’reduce to pulp, or cook, "Sy 
boiling, ^rootheen (also applied tc^ mashed 
pcilatoes) is^rom^6)’'%/i, with the diminutive. 

^raanoge, graan-yoge [uu in both long like a in car], 

• a hedgeliog. Irish grdinedg, saane sound. 

(^aanshaghaifh [aa long as in car] ; wheat (in grain) 

• bijileJT .(Aiyce: Limerick.) In my early days 
i^hat we called graanshaghaij^ was wheat in grains, 

* not boiled, roftsted in an iron jfot held over 
tjie^fire, tljp wheat being kept stirred till done. 

Graffauif; a small axe with edge across lilfe ar^ 

* adze for grnbljng «r graffing land, i.e. rooting out 
fgrze and heatji in preparati/m for tillage. Use'S 
all througli the South. ‘ This ^was the word 
used in* Co. Cork law courts.’ (Healy.) Irish 
gm/&M, s^e sound and meaning. 

Graip owgrape; a dung-fork with three or four prongs. 
Irish grdpa, * , 

• Grammar and Pronunciation, 74. 

Grammel; to grope or fumble or gather with both 
hands. (DSrry.) •'* 

GrgyVbS, Mr.^. P., 68, &c. 

(brawls; •children. P^dy Corbett, tlynking he* is* 
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ruined, says of his wife :—‘ God comiort poor 
•Jillian and the grawls I left her.’ (Edward 
Walsh.), There’s Judy and myself and the poor 
little grawls.^ (Crofton Croker: p. 166.) » 

Grawvar; loving, affectionate :—‘ That’s a- grawver, 
poor boy.’ (Munster.) Irish grddhmhar,^sdimQ 
sound and meaning : hdcargradh, love. ' 

Grazier; a young rabbit. (South and West,) 

Great; intimate, closely acquainted:—‘Tom.Long* 
and Jack Fogarty are very great.’ (All over 
"""’Ireland.) ‘ Come gie’s your hand and sae we’re 
ffreet.’ (Burns.) ’ 

Greedy-gut; a glutton; a person who is selfish 
about stuffing himself, wishing to give nothing to • 
anyone else. Gorrane Mac Sweeny, when his 
mistress is in want of provisions, lamenting that 
the eagles (over Glengarriff) were de-aourjng the 
game that the lady wanted so badly, says :—‘ Is 
it net the" greatest pity in life .... that these 
greedy-guts should be after swallowing the game, 
and my sweet mistress and her little ones all the^ 
time starving.’ (Caesar Otwiy in ‘ Pen. Jouin.’) 
Gtreenagh; a person<hat hangs round hoping to get 
food (Donegal and North-West): a ‘"’Watch-pot.’ 
Greesagh; red hot embers and ashes. ‘ We roasted 
our potatoes and eggs in the gre^aagh.’' (All 
over Ireland.) Irish gHosaoh, same sound. 

Greet; to cry. Tommy was greetin’ after his 
mother.’ (Ulster.) • 

Greth; harness of, a horse: a general name, for all 
the articles required when yoking a^ horse to the 
cart. (Knowles: Ulster.) 

'Griffin, Geral^. author of ‘ The Collegians,’ 0, &o. 
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Grig (greg»in Siigo): a boy with sugarstick holds it 
out to another and says, ‘ grig, grig,’ to triumpli 
over htm. Irish gnog, same sound 8,rfa»meaning. 
Grinde^; a bright-coloured silk kerchief worn round 
^ tjie neck, (Edward Walsh; all over Munster.) 
Gripe%a trench, generally beside a high ditch or 
jfence.,** I got down* into the gripe, thinking to 
,['hide imyself].’ (Crofton Croker.) 

‘Griskin or gree^ke^ ; q, small bit of meat cut off to 
be roasted—usually pn the coals. Irish grisdn.^ , 
Grissst; a shalljw iron vessel for melting things 
, in» such c^igrease for dipping rushes,! resin for 
dipping torskes ifluts or paudioges, which see), 

• • melting le8.d for various purposes, white metals 
* for coining^ &f. If a man Si growing rapidly 
•tichtiij' You’d think he had the grisset down.’ 

Groskyir groTce; to look on silently—like a dog— 

, at people Wle the^ are eatkig, hoping to be asked 
to eat a bit.* ^Derry.) * 

G;«gi»B; threfe or four soda of turf standing on end, 

, supj^rting each othgr like a little pyramid on th# 
bCg to dry. (LimeiTck.) Irish gruag, same meaning. 
Grocdles; the broken bits miiftd with liquid left at 
the bottoA of a bowl of soup, bread and milk, &o. 
Group or ‘gruj; a little drain or channel in a cow¬ 
house t(^iad off the liquid manure. (Ulster.) 

Grue of grew; to turn from with disgust:—' He 
grued at the pfiysic.’ (Ulster). • 

* Grug; sitting on one’s grug means sitting on the 

heels without touching the ground. (Munst^i;) 
Same as Scotch hunkers. ‘ Sit down on your grug 
, andf thanh God for j seat.’ ^ 

Grumag^ or groomagb; gloomy, ilUiumoured*:— 
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‘ I met Bill this morning looking veigr grimarfh.' 

" (General.) Prom Irish gniaim. (i/ronim'], gloom, 
ill-hnmQu'r, with the usual suffix -ach, fiyiuivalent 
to English -y as in gloomy. 

Grumpy ; surly, cross, disagreeable. (General.) 

Gubbadhaun; a bird that follows the cuckoo. ,(Joyce.) 

Gubbaun ; a strap tied roared the mouth el a calf or 
foal, with a row of projecting nail ijioints, to 
prevent it sucking the jnother. Frofli Iri,sh gob,'^ 
the mouth, with the diminutive. (South.) 

Gubbalagh; a mouthful. (Munster.) Irish ^roWac/i, 
same sound and meaning. From gcb, the mouth, 
with the termination lack. . 

Gullion ; a sink-pool. (Ulster.) 

Gulpin; a clownish uncouth fellow. (Ulster.) 

Gulravage, gulravish; noisy boisterous play. (Nortji- 
east Ulster.) ^ 

Gunk; a ‘take in,’ abseil’; as a verb, to ‘ take in,’ 
to c.heat- (Ulster.) 

Gushers; stockings with the soles cuj off. (I^or,Ti3: 
Mi.,naghan.) From the Irish. Same as iriheens. 

Gurry; a honnive, a young pg. (Morris: Mon.) 

Gutter; wet mud oi( a road {gutters in Ulstei^. 

Gwaul [i sounded as in Williani ]; tho full of the 
two arms of anything: ‘ a gwaul of straw.’ 
(Munster.) In Carlow and Wexford^^ey add the 
diminutive, and make it goleen. Itish gabiidil. 


Hain; to hain a field is to let it go to meadow, 
keeping the oo^s out of it so as tc let th@ grass 
grow; possibly from hayin', (Waterford: Healy.) 
' In Ulster hain means to save, to econdmige. 
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Half a one^ haft a glass of whiskey. One day a poor 
blind man walked into one of the Dublin branch 
banks^which fiappened to be next dooi’jjo a public- 
house, and while the clerks were looliingon, rather 
puzzifed as to what he wanted, he slapped two 

• p%nj)ies down on the counter; • and in no very 
gentle 'V'ice:—‘ Half e fine 1 ’ 

HMf jok^ and whole earnest; an expression often 

. ’heai^ ih Ireland which explains itself. ‘ Tim told 
me—half jo#e afld whole earnest—that he didn’t 
much like to lend me his horse.’ 

Hanif; to maljp ft hand of a person is to make fun 

• of lym ; tif humbug him : Lowry Looby, thinking 
that ffr. PSy is* making game of him, says ;— 

• ‘ ’Tis malSng a hand of me« your honour is.’ 
ftjerald GrilSn.JT Other applications of hand are 

, ‘‘5^ou Iftia^e* a bad hand of that job,’ i.e. you did 
it» baSly. «If a man makes a foolish marriage: 

• ‘He made ^ |jad hand of liimself, ptior fellow.’ 

Hand-and-foo^; the meaning of this very general 

Expression is seen in the sentence ‘ He gave»him 

• a ]^a3d-and-foot ani *tumbled him down.’ 

Hand's turn; a very trifling bjt of work, an occa? 

sion:—‘ won’t do a hand’s turn about the 
house’ : i he scolds me at every hanS’s turn,’ i.e. on 
every possible occasion. 

Handy ;,ndfff, convenient:—‘ The ^op lies handy to 
me’; an adaptation of the Irish Idimh le (meaning 

• near). Ldimh le Corcaig, lit. at hand with Cork — 
near Cork. This again is often expressed con¬ 
venient to Oork, where convenient is intended H!o 
mean simply near. So it comes that we in Ireland 

•regard convenient and* near as exactly synonymotis. 
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which they are not. In fact on almosl every‘’poR- 
sible occasion, we—educated and, uneducated—use 
convenie'iV when near would bfe the proper word. 
An odd example occurs in the words of, the old 
Irish folk-song ;— ■ < 

‘ A Bailor courted a farmer’s daughter, r " 

Who lived eonvnynieik to the Isle of Kjin.’ 
Hannel; a blow with the spear or spike of r. peggiijg- 
top (or ‘ castle-top’) down on the w;ood of another’ 
^ top. Boys often played, a. game of tops for a 
certain number of hannels. At the end cf the 
game the victor took his defeatedr-j^nponent’s top, 
sunk it firmly down into the grassy so^,. and then 
with his own top in his hand struck.the other tcp 
a number of hannels with the spear of his own to 
injure it as much as possible. ‘ ^bur qp.3tle-tcps 
came in for the most hannels.’ (‘ Kncakn^gcw.’^ 
Hap ; to wrap a person round with an^ covering, to 
tuck in the bedclothes round a pt.’son. (Ulster.) 
Hard word (used always with the)'; a hint,- an 
V, inkling, a tip, a bit of secret informaMon:— 
‘ They were planning to betlhy and cheat mej but 
Ned gave me the hard word, and I was prepared 
for them, so that I defeated their schemes.’ 

Hare; to make a hare of a person is to put him 
down in argument or discussion, or ijj,^a cofiite’st of 
wit or cunning; to put him in utter cdnfusion. 

‘ While you were speaking to ihe little boy that 
made a hare of you.’ (Garleton in Ir. Pen. Journ.) 

•, . ‘ Don’t talk of i,’Our Provost and Fellowj of Triility, 
Fttinous for ever at Greek and Latinity, ^ „ 

Foil and the divels and all Divinity—. 

Father O’Flynn’d make harei of them all!’’ 

'• (A. P. '(}»AVB8.) 
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Hcrvest ;• always used in Ireland for autumn j— 
' One fine da|' in harvest.’ (Crofton Cjoker.) 
Hauling home; *bringing home the br*d6, soon after 
the'wedding, to her husband’s house. Called also 
^ ^ ‘dragging-home.’ It is g,lways made the 
oc8«ion of festivity ^nly next in importance to 
, the jfftdding. For a further account, and for a 
, "inarclj flayed at the Hauling home, see my ‘ Old 
Irish Folk.^usic antl ^ongs,’ p. 180. 

Hausel; the opepiwg# in the iron head of an a»e, 
adze, or hamnjer, for the handle. (Ulster.) 
Jlanprel: a**fade coarse boor, a rough ignorant 
fellbuk (^♦•ran•l^ Carlow.) 
flavverick; ^ rudely built house, or an old ruined 
diouse hastjjy and roughly restored:—‘ How can 
feopVi live-in that old havverick ? ’ (Limerick.) 
lla^le«. Miss Mary, m.a., 6, &c. 

^ealy, Mr. Slaurice,^178, &c.« , 

Head or harp*, \ memorial of the old Irish coinage, 

* .(Jorte^ponding with English head or tail. T|je old 

• Irish, penny and halfpenny had the king’s head off 
ofi£ side and the Irish harp on the other. ‘ Corae 
rtow, head or harp,’ says the (person about to throw 
up a halfpenny of any kind. • 

Heard^ tell; ^n expression used all throughout 
Ir^land^-’ I heard tell of a man who walked to 
Qlen^alough in a day.’ It is old English. 
Heart-scald; a great vexation hr mortification. 
(General.) Merely the translation of scallach- 
croidke [scqjlagh-cree], scalding ot the heart. 
Hear.tj; tipsy, exhilarated after a little ‘ drop.’ 

Hedge sclfoots, 149. • , 
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Higgins, The Eev. Father, p. 244, and elsewhere. 
Hinch; the haunch, the thigh. To hinch a stone is 
to jerh [otijar^ as they say in Munster), tq^hurl it 
from under instead of over the shoulder. (Ulster.) 
Hinten; the last sod of the ridge ploughed. (Ulster.) 
Ho; equal. Always used with a negative, an^ also' 
in a bad sense, either Seriously or in {>lay. A 
child spills a jug of milk, and the^^mdthet 
says :—‘ Oh Jacky, therje’s no ho t6 ‘yoyi ■ fof , 
.eJuischief ’ (no equal to you).^ The old woman says 
to the mischievous gandey:—‘ There’s no iio with 
you fore one gander.’ (Gerald griffin: ‘‘^he 
Coiner.’) This ho is an Irish jvord^ ^it reprgSentS 
the sound of the Irish prefix cho or chotfiti, equal, 
as much as, &c. ' ‘ There’s no ho to Sack Lynch.'^ 
means there’s no one for whom'" yoU can use fho 
(equal) in comparing him with Jack 'Lyncfn.' ^ , 
Hobbler; a small coc)? of fresh hay c,bout** 4 feet 
high. (Moran: Carlow.) ' „ ’ 

Hobby; a kind of Irish horse, which,,,three or four 
> centuries 9 go, was known all over Europe" ‘ and. 

, held in great esteem fofi' their gasy ambfe:, and 
from this kind oj horse the ij’rish light-arm§d 
bodies of horse were called hobellers.’ ■- (Ware. See 
my ‘ Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
p, 487.) Hepce a child’s toy, a hobby-horse. 
Hence a favourite pursuit is called'S- liobby.’ 
Hoil; a mean wretched dwelling: <ian uncomfortable 
situation. (Morris: South Monaghan.) o 

^pllow; used a^ an adverb as follows:—‘ Jack 
Caution’s horse beat the others hollow "in the 
race’: i.e. beat them utterly. ^ 
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Holy show: ‘*you’re a holy shliw in that coat,’ i.e; 
makes qilite a show of you; makes you look 
ridiculous. (U^neral.) 

Holy yell; a well venerated on account of its assooia- 
tioi* with an Irish saint: in most cases retaining 
• •the name of the saint:—‘ Tober-Bride,’ St. Bride’s 
or*Brjgit’s well. Iji tthese wells the early saints 

• bftptifeed their converts. They are found all 

• througbf Ireland, and people often pray beside 
them and niake*theiJ rounds. (See ‘ Smaller Social 
History of Anciefit Treland.’) 

Hodl or hoo(p^ ;*the same as a Black swop. 

’Hot*foot; aft once, immediately: —‘ Off I went hot¬ 
foot.** As sRon ^s James heard the news, he wrote 
J a letter luftt-foot to his father.’* 

HTiughle: to wobble in walking. (Armagh.) 
l3uggbf«iugger; see Cugger-mugger. 

HuggAs or Jiogars, stockings without feet. (Ulster.) 
•Hulk; a rodgjj sualy fellow. (Munster.) . A bad 
person, (^mmons: Armagh.) Irish ole, bad. 
fetfn^y* grass: see Fair-gurtha. • . 

ilunkir-slide; to sli(i? on ice sitting on the hunkers 
(oi as they would say in Muijster, sitting on one’s 
grug) instead ol standing up straight: hence to act 
with dqplioity : to shirk work * None of your 
hprjier-sliding for me.’ (Ulster.) 

Hurling;; •tfie common game of ball and hurley or 
commaun. Th<) chief terms (besides those men. 

, tioned elsewhere) are:— Puck, the blow bf the 
hurley on the ball: The goals are the two ga^s 
at opposite* sides of the field through which *016 
players^ trj to drive the ball. When the ball is 
• {hrowij high up between two players with their* 
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commauns ready drawn to try which will,strike it 
oil its way down: that is high-rothery. When two 
adjacent pa'uishes or districts contended (instead 
of two small parties at an ordinary match)^.that 
was fcoobeen or ‘ conquering goal ’ (Irish Ditlab, a 
broom: scoobeen, hveeping the ball away). I jiaVfe ' 
seen at least 600 on each'- s-lde engaged ip. one of 
these scoobems ; but that was in the' time^^of the' 
eight millions—before 1§47. SometirLeSf there' 
were bad blood and dangerous quarrels at scoo- 
beens. See Borick, Sippy, Commaun, and Cool. 
(For the, ancient terms see my ‘ Spialler Social 
History of Ancient Ireland,’ p; 613.) examples ' 
of these great contests, see Very Rev. Dr. Slieehan’s 
‘ Glenanaar,’ pp. 4', 231. 

Hurt: a whortleberry ; hurts are JratAjhans, which 
see. From w/icir<. (Munster.) ' , * , 

Husho or rather husihq ; a lullaby, a nwse-song,‘a 
cradle song ; especially the clmrus^consisting of a ' 
sleepy crotMun or croon—like ‘ shoheei>'Sho Loo-lo- 
I lo,’ itc. Irish sunntraujke [soontreej. ‘ The moaning 
of a distant stream that kept up a continual cronone' 
like a nurse htishoing ’ ‘ My mother was hushoing 

my httle sister, striving to quieten her.’ (Both 
from Crofton Croker.) ‘ The murmur of the ocean 
huzhoed me to sleep.’ (Irish Polk Soogt— 

‘ M'Kenna’s Dream.’) 

Idioms; influence of the Irish language on, 4:— 
derived from Irish, 23. 

If ;*bften used in the sense of althou'^h, while, or 
some such signification, which will be best under¬ 
stood from ,the following examples:—A Dublin 
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• jarvey*who*got sixpence £or a long drive, saici, in 
a r^e:—‘ I’^i in luck to-day; but* if I am, ’tis 
blazing Add luck.’ ‘Bill ran into th'e house, and 
if ke,did, the other man seized him round the waist 

• and threw him on his back.’ . 

If flRi^ This is oiy. J^iiglish, but has quite dis 
■ {fpp«ared from the standard language of the present, 
day,? Uiough still not unfrequently heard in 
.Ireland :—4 If tliatyifu go I’ll go with you.’ 

‘ If from Siifly that I get free, *' ' 

• My (Jear I lov8 you most tenderlie.’ 

• #*• (Irish Folk Song—‘ HnndSbme Sally.’) 

* * ‘ .^d if’tJial you wish to go further 

' ^ Sure God He made Peter His own. 

The keys of His treasutSs He gave him, 

, •Togovern the old Church of Home.’ 

* *• • (Old Irish Folk Song.) 

[«aglf' or ip-yah' [both strongly accented on second 
syll.]; a s^t^ricaUexpressiln of dissent or tlisbelief, 
like the ^nglish forsooth, but much stronger. A 

• fefloiw boasting says :—‘ I could run ten miles in 
an*hour ’: and ad^otber replies, ‘ Y8u could ; 
meaning course I donj/; believe a word of tt.’ 

*A man timing back from the other world says to 
a wonjan :—‘ I seen your [deatl] husband there 
too, ma’anf ; ’ to which she replies :—‘ My husband 
ma^’sst^Gerald Griffin : ‘ Oolibgians.’) Irish an 
eadh, same si^und and meaning^. 

Inch j a long strip of level grassy land along a river. 
Very general. Irish inis [innish], of the same family 
as Lat. in»ula: but inis is older than insvla vihlch 
IS a diminutive and consequently a derived form.* 

* ‘ damps, go out and€rive the cows down to the rnchf 
[nsenseV, to make a person understand:—‘ I can’t 
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insense him into his letters.’ ‘ I inSensecT him ifito 
the way the job was to be done.^ [Accent on 
-sense'.] ’ ■ 

In tow with; in close acquaintance -with, qoiirting. 

John is in tow with Jane Sullivan. v , 

Ire, sometimes ira ; children yvho go barefoot Some¬ 
times get ire in the feet; i.e. the skin thajjped 
and very sore. Also an inflamed spplf on. thi 
skin rendered sore by being rnbhod with sojne 
uoarse seam, &o. ' ' 

Irish language ; influence of, on oui'dialect, 1, 28. 

, < 

** t ' 

Jaekeen; a nickname for a conceited Oublip- c'itfzen 
of the lower class. - 

Jack Lattin, 172. . „ 

Jap or jop; to splash with mud. (Ulster.) .. 

Jaw; impudent talk; jawing', scolding, abusing;— 

‘ He looked in my face and )ie gare me^'^ome jaw, 

Saying “ what brought you over from Er(n-go-braw ? ” ’ 

^ {Irisa Folk^Stng.) 

vingle ; one Of Bianconi’s long-qars. 

Johnny Magorey; a hip or dog-hawthe frisit of 
the dog-rose. (Central and Eastern counties.)' 
Join; to begin at anything ; ‘ the ohild^^ joined to 
cry ’; ‘ my leg joined to pain me ’; ‘ the man joined 
to plough.’ (North.) ' 

Jokawn ; an oaten stem cut off aboye the joint, with 
a tongue cut in it, which sounds a rude kind of 
music when blown by the mouth.^ (Limerick.) 
•Irish geoedn, sanle sound and meaning. 

Jowlter, fish-jowlter; a person who hawks ,about 
‘ fish through the country, to-sell. (SbutL) 

Just: often fised as a final expletive—^ more in 


0 
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• Ulste* thaw, elsewliere‘ Will you send anyone ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Tom|ny just.’ ‘ Where are y(^u going now ? ’ 

‘ T» the fair just.’ , • • 

® • * 

^{^eenagh or keenagh-lee; mildew often seen on, 
oli^ese, jam, &c. In a damp house everything 
getj^tovered with Iceenacfh-Ue. Irish caonacli, moss ; 

• caoimch-lee, mildew : lee is Irish Karjh [lee], grey. 
(North and Nyrth-^^fest of Ireland.) 

Keeping ; a man is^in his kecpiivj when he is hiding, 
#,way from Jhe police, who are on his track for 
^ome oJfSKoe. This is from the Irish coimiad, 
‘kfti^ing ;»«ir nw choimiad, ‘ on my keeping.’ 
Kedroge; ^ beetle or clock. Irish ciar [keer], 

. dark, bl^ck,, with the diminutive dg: heeroge, 

'• • ‘ i)lj)|,ck little fellow.’ 

K«ltys, •money, coins: ‘He has the kelthers,’ 
said of'a, rich man. Ytilow hellers, gold money ; 

‘ She has»1fce kelthers ’ : means she haS a large 
,• fartune. ' (Moran: Carlow.) 

Kemp or camp; to,compete: two or more ^ersjfns 

• |jemp againat eath other in any work to deternyne 

• which will finish first. (Iflster.) See Carleton’s 
story, ‘ The Rival Kempers.’ * 

Keolaun*; a contemptible little creature, boy or man. 

*|Sou^and West.) . 

Keowl; a low contemptible fellow. 

Kepper; a slid of bread with butter, as distinguished 
from a dundon, which see. 

Kesh; a rojigh bridge over a Mver or morass, nrado 
with poles, wickerwork, &o.—overlaid with bushe* 
• and •scrtiics (greei^ sods). Understood all through 
Irel{(iid. A small one ovej a drain in a bog is 
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often called in Tipperary and Waterford ■«, kishoga, 
which is m,<frely the diminutive. 

Kib; to put dov'n or plant potatoes, each seed in a 
separate hole made with a spade. Ijrish civb,^s&me 
sound and meaning. 

Kickham, Charles, author of ‘ Knocknagow,’ 6o uc. 

Kiddhoge, a wrap of any kind that a woman^^hrpws 
hastily over her shoulders. (Ulster.) Irijh juidedif, 
same sound and sense here. , , 

KilSnane, Co. Limerick, 147. 

Killeen; a quantity;—‘ That girl hi^a a good kilhen 
of money. (Ulster.) Irish ciUln [kiTieen]. 

Killeen; an old churchyard disused «iB:cept,(ol' the 
occasional burial of unbaptised infants, Irish' cill, 
a church, with the diminutive in. 

Kimmeen; a sly deceitful trick; kimmqens or 
kymeens, small crooked ways:— ‘ Sure jou’^p not 
equal to the kimmeens of such complete deceivers 
at air at all.’ (Sam Lover in fr. PPhe Mag.) Irish 
com, crooked ; diminutive cuimin [kimmeenl..,. 

E)mmel-a-vau]een ; uproarious fun. Irish cimel- 
.ft'-mhdilin, literally ‘ rub tlie-bag.’ There is a.^ae 
Irish jig with this liame. (South.) 

Kink ; a knot or abort twist in a cord. 

Kink ; a fit of coughing or laughing; ),they were in 
kinks of laughing.’ Hence chincough, for jvhooping- 
cough, i.e. rm/f-cough. I know a holy well that 
has the reputation of curing whooping-cough, and 
hence called the ‘ Kink-well.’ 

Kinjeen or keenleen', or kine-leen ; a si^jgle straw or 
com stem. (South.) Irish caoinlin, same sound. 

Finl§en-roe; an icicle: the saipe word as last with,, 
the addition of »w'[roe], frost: ‘ frost-step;|.’ 
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Kimnatt', ^Ist »yll. very short; accent, on 2nd syll.: 
to rhyme* with c.ut] ; an impertinejiit conceited 
impuQent little puppy. . * • 

Kippeq or kippeen ; any little hit of stick ; often used 
^ js a sort of pet name for a formidable cudgel or 
shWielah for fighting. ^ Irish ci-p [kip], a stake or 
, Bt«ck,^ith the diminutive. 

ijiibh; a*l%rge square basket made of w’attles and 
■wickerwork jised.’for measuring turf or for holding 
turf on a cart. Sometimes (South) called a kishawn. 
Irish cis or cwedn, s*ne sounds and meanings ; 

( algo %ishagh. ^ • 

Kistthagj. a trt*,sur«': very common in Connaught, 

• whSre it i% often understood to be hidden treasure 
’ in a fort uijdej; the care of a leprachaun. Irish 
•'A’st*, e|g,me^sound and meaning. 

kitjJhe# ; kny condiment or relish eaten with the 
, plain foocT »f a meal, such«,s butter, stripping, &c. 
A very commJfc saying in Tyrone against any tire- 

* repet^ionis:—‘Butter to butter is no kitchen.’ 

, As * verb ; to use sparingly, to econotnise:—‘No'^ 

Ml^hen that bit o^bacon for jou have no more.’ . 
Kitthoge or kitthagh; a left-handed person. Under¬ 
stood through all Ireland. Irisb ciotdg, ciotach, 
same soundg and meaning. 

KittjjfSy simpleton, a fool. (U4ster.) 
Knauvshanling[theA: sounded distinctly]; grumbling, 
scolding, muttering complaints. IJLimerick.) From 
Irish cnamh [knauv : k sounded], a bone, the jaw- 
bona. The,underlying idea is'the same as w|)en 
w§ ^speak of a person giving yau). See Jaw. 
‘.HnooknagO^ ’: see I^ckham. , , 

Kybosh ;*gome sort of difiBoulty os ‘ fix ’ p —‘ He put the 
kybosh pnhim: l\p defeated him.’(Moran: Carlow.) 
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Kjraun, keeraim ; a small bit broken off fron?, a 
sod of tii^f. Irish caor, or with the^ diminutive, 
caordn, Lu.in§ sound and meaning. 

Laaban ; a rotten sterile egg (Morris : for South 
Monaghan): same as (ilugger, which see. Iri-ih Wb 
or Idib, mire, dirt, with diiiiinutive. ' ^ , 

Lad; a mischievous tricky fellow :—‘ There’s no 
standing them lads.’ (Gerald Griffin.)' 
Lp.gheryman or Logheryman. , (Ulsfer.) Same as 
Leprachaun, which see. , ^ 

Lambaisting ; a sound beating. Qu>tu^ common in 
Munster. 

Langel; to tie the fore and the hind leg of a cow 
or goat with a spancel or fetter to prevent it going 
over fences. (Ulster.) Irish langal, same soupd i.pd 
meaning. ‘ r, ^ o “ 

Lapcock; an armful q’’ roll of grass „laid down on 
the sward to dry for hay. (Ulstec.). 

Lark-heeled; applied to a person havhig long sharp 
u hebls. Seg Saulavotcheer. ' 

Larrup ; to wallop, to beat sohndly. (Donegal-an^ 
South.) ' 

Lashings, plenty: lashings and leavings, plenty and to 
spare: specially applied to food at meals.' (General.) 
Lassog, ablaze of hght. (Morris: Sou^)h Mondghan.) 

From Irish las, light, with the diminutiVe? 

Lanchy; applied ^to a person in the sense of plea¬ 
sant, good-natured, lovable. Irish Idchaidhe, 
, same sound and sense. (Banim : genera^ in the 
Ibouth.) ‘ He’s a lauchy boy.’ 

^^Laudy-daw; a pretentious fejlow that retff. up io,be 
a great swejl. (Moran : Carlow; and South.) 
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!#auna-’(3a,ula t full and plenty:—There was launa- 
vaula ak tie dinner. Irish Idn-ti-iiihdla (same 
soufid), ‘full*bags.’ . * • 

Lazy* man’s Joad. A lazy man takes too many 
, things in one load to save t^e trouble of going 
tttice, and thereby often lets them fall and breaks 
thew* 

Learn used for teacJi, all over Ireland, but 
mbre in IJlstcsf thaif elsewhere. Don’t forget to 
‘ larn the little •girl her catechiz.’ (Seumas 
Mac Manus.), An o4d English usage: but dead 
9 ,nd goniTfci England now. * 

L8ath#r ; toNoeat^.—‘ I gave him a good leathering,’ 
i.h., a bftating, a thrashing. This is not derived, 

. as might,be. supposed, from the English word 
(tanned skin), but from Irish, in which it 
^<s if vdty old standing :— Letrad (modern lendradh), 
cutting,* backing, lacerating : silsp a champion 
fighter, a •(^llrrior, a leatherer. (Corm. Gloss.—9th 
.•cent.) Ijsed all through Ireland. 

Leafeer-wing; a bajj, (South.) , ^ 

1*6) the Very ilev.ratriek, V. F., of Kilfinane, 148, 
Ifcbbidha; an ‘awkward, blufidering, half-fool of a 
fellow. ‘(South.) Irish leihide,*a&me sound and 
meaning., 

L^^ai^; a person gives (or tabes) leg bail when he 
runb away, absconds. (General.) 

Lend; loan, ^ed came ‘ for the lend of the ould 
mare.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) Often used in the follow¬ 
ing way Come and lenA a hand,’ i.e., give 
grane help. ‘ Our shooting party comes on to-« 
• morit>w* will yoi^ lend your gun ’; an invijaticjn 
to jd\p the pirty. (iKinaha^.) • 
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Lepiaobaun ; a sort of fairy, called by Several naniLS 
in different .parts of Ireland :—luriccTunf cluricaun, 
lurragadaun, loghryman, luprachaun. This last 
is'the nearest to the Gaelic original, all th<i pre¬ 
ceding anglicised forms being derived from it. 
Luprachaun itself is dorivp^ by a metathesis irom 
Irish Uichorpdn, from lu, little, ani corpdn, the dim. 
of corp, a body :—‘ weeny little body.’ reader 
will understand all about this meriy little chap 
from the following short notv> lind song written by 
me and extracted from my ‘ Ancient Irish MuJc ’ 
(in which the air also will be found)? The lepra- 
chaun is a very tricky little fellow, dsually'Iressed 
in a green coat, yed cap, and knee-breeches, and 
silver shoe-buckles, whom you may sometimes see 
in the shades of evening, or by mooplight-,*undei 
a bush ; and l^e is generally making or mending a 
shoe: moreover, like almost .all fairies, he would 
give the world for pottheen. If you catch him and 
hol4 him, he will, after a little threatening,'shdw 
'^you where treasure is hid, Cl, give you a purse in 
owhich you will always find- money. But if jlbu 
once take your eyes off him, he is |:one in an 
instant; and ho is very ingenious in deviling tricks 
to induce you to look round. It is very hyd to 
catch a leprachauu, and still harder to bold him. 
I never heard of any man who succeeded in 
getting treasure' from him, except one, a lucky 
young fellow nanjed MacOarthy, who, according 
tOythe peasantry, Wilt the castle of Oarrigadrohid 
near Macroom in Cork with the money, Every 

' Irishman understands well the terms cfuukeen addo 
mountain deSj, some indeed a little too well; but 
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for tlje benefit of the rest of the world, I think it 
better to state that a cruiskeen is a small jar, and 

thaf. mountain dew is poUhem or illic^jj whiskey. 

• 

In«a shady nook one moonliglit night, 

A leprachaun I spied ; 

With scarlet cap and coat of green; 

A cruiskeon tiy his side. 

’Tvras tick tack tick, his hummer went, 
p Upon a weeny shoe; 

^d I Jaughied*to think of a purse of gold; 

But tho fjiiry was laughing too. 

.Witli tip-toe step and beating heart, 

Quite softly I drew nigh : * 

'fthiie rtas mischief in his merry face;— 

« A twinkle in his eye. 

He hammered and sang ^I'ith tiny voice, 

* Aii^ drank his mountain dew ; 

And I laughed to think ho was caught at last 
But the fairy was laughing Joo. 

• 0t ^ 

j^juicU Us thought I seized the elf; • 

<1 ‘ Your fairy purse 1 ’ I cried; 

‘The purse !’ he said—‘ ’tis in her hand.-^ 

‘ That ]jj,dy at your side ! ’ • 

I turned to look : the elf was off ! 

Then what was I to^o ? 

• 0, I laughed to think what a fool I’d been; 

• And the fairy was laughing too. 

• 

Lat a spree, an entertainment. (General.) 

‘ Mrs. WilliajQS gave a great let out.’ 

Libber; this has much the same meaning as flipper, 
which see: an untidy person careless about his 
dress andf appearance—an easy-going ould ^hreel 
o£ a man. I have heard an old fellow say,* 
■ * regarding those that went before him—father, 
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grandfather, &c.—that they were ‘ ould aancient 
libbers,’ which is the Irish peasant’s way oi 
expressing fTvay’s ‘rude forefathers of the hamlet.’ 
Lief; willing: ‘1 had as lief be working as not.’ 

‘ I had liefer ’: I had rather. (General.) ^bis is 
an old English word, now fallen out of use i» 
England, but common here: *" 

Iiifter; a beast that is so weak from ■ starv'atfon 
(chiefly in March when grass is withered ’up) that 
it can hardly stand and has t6be lifted home from 
the hill-pasture to the stabll. (Kinahan: Con¬ 
nemara.) ^ * 

Light; a little touched in the head, a little'-Crazei^^ 

‘ Begor sir if you say I know nothing 'abouf%ticks 
your head must be getting light ifl earnest.’ 
(Eobert Dwyer Joyce.) ‘ “ 

Likely; well-looking : ‘ a likely girl’; ‘ a^cfaMb^ikely 
boy.’ _ ’’ ■ 

Likes; ‘the likes of you'; persons or J person like 
you or in your condition. Very comnon in Ire¬ 
land. ‘ I’ll not have any dealings with the likes 
of him.’ Colonel Lake, Inspector Genera'i of 
Constabulary in las*' century, one afternoon met 
one of his recruits on the' North Circular Eoad, 
Dublin, showing signs of liquor, and stopped him. 

‘ Well, my good fellow, what is your niane please ? ’ 
The recruit replied:—‘Who are you, aH_ what 
right have youto^p,sk my name ?’ ‘I am Colonel 
Lake, your inspector general.’ The recruit eyed him 
closely :—‘ Oh bepor your honour, if that’s the 
caie it’s not right for the likes of me to be taking 
to the likes of you ’: on which he turned pound 
and look leg bail on the spo*!! like a deer, leaving • 
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Uie ins]*ectoii general standing on the pathway. 
The Colonel ^ften afterwards told that story with 
grcalfreUgh. " 

Linnavtn-shee ,or more correct Lannatin-shee ; a 
^miliar spirit or fairy that attaches itself to a 
m(»t|il and follows him. Froifi Irish leanndn, a 
^ lover^ilnd sW/i [sheej, ^ fairy; lannaun-shee, ‘fairy- 
, lover.% ^ 

9 .4 0 » 

Linnio; a lon^ shed—a ^ort cf barn—attached to a 
a farm house fop Jiolding farm-yard goods and 
auticles of various kiijds—carts, spades, turnips, 

* cqrn, &o. ^‘^lunster.) Irish lann-iotha ‘corn- 

Lint in Ulster, a name for flax. 

‘Linthern or lonthern; a sm&ll drain or sewer 

0 4 ' 

liower)^ with flags for the passage of water, often 
i*id§r a*road from side to side. (Munster.) Irish 
, lintredn, fir^treach [lintrai^ lintragh]. 

Liscfuns; gk«ning!) of corn from the field after 
*, reafiing : ‘ There’s Mary gathering liscamis.’ 

, (Sorilh.) Irish. ^ •> 

Lo^pen ; a lan^ a Ih'liereen. (Ulster.) (i 

Loi); a quantity, especially tof money or of aiiy 
valuable ^iommodity:—‘ ’Tis reported that Jack 
got a gteat lob of money with his wife.’ A person 
* iirying to make himself out^ very useful or of 
muolfoansequence, and another says satirically— 
generally in play:—‘ Oh what a, lob you are 1 ’ 
Lock; a quantity or batch of anything—generally 
small:—ajpokof straw; alockbf sheep. (General.) 
Losev; heavy or fat as applied to a person. (MoBah: 

• Carlow.)* Also the fireplace in a flax-kiln. 

Lone; nnmarried;—‘A lone man’; ‘alone worfian.®- 

• <» • 
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Long family; a common expression foji; a large 
family. 

Lood, loodli; ■ lude ; ashamed : ‘ fee' was Inde of 
himself when he was found out.’ (South.) 

Loody; a loose heavy frieze coat. (Munster.)' 

Loof; the open hand, the palm of the )iand. 
(Ulster.) Irish Idmh [lauv], the hand. . 

Loo-ogo or lu-oge ; the eel-fry a couple of inches 
long that come up the southern Bllickwatei. 
periodically in myriads, and ar4 caught and sold 
as food. (Waterford : Healy.) Itish htadhdg, same 
sound and meaning. 

Loose leg ; when a person is 'free fror"' 'any engage¬ 
ment or impediment that bound him down—‘ he 
has a loose leg ’-^frec to act as he likes. ‘ I hav® 
retired from the service with a peiision, so t^ftt 
now I have a loose leg.’ The same'is d/fen i?aitL 
of a prisoner discharged from jail. 

Lord ; ■applie'S as a nickname te a hunchback. The’ 
hunchback Danny Mann in * The C%llegian^ is 
often called ‘ Danny the lord.’ 

itosset; a kneading tray for nfijking cakes. 

Cossagh; a sudden .blaze from a turf fire. Irish 
las [loss], a blaze, with the usual -termination 
iich. 


Lossoge : a handful or little bundle' of sticks for 
firing. (Mayo.) Irish las [loss], fire, a lJ'k- 2 :e,%’ith 
the diininutive Elimination. 

Low-backed oar; a sort of oar common in the 
southern half of Ireland down to the middle of the 
Ikst century, used to bring the country people and 
their farm produce to markets. Berting Oif l^ie 
^ stiafts was long flat platform placed lengthwise 
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and slofing slightly downwards towards the back, 
on which wfre passengers and gdjds. Called 
trottte-car in Dhvry. ^ • 

Loy; A spade., Used in the middle of Ireland all 
^cross from shore to shore. Irish Idighe, same 
* 801 *^ and meaning. 

»Ljacl^p^jftiy; a coin given by the seller to the 
^ buyer ^fjer a bargain has been concluded: given 
* to make suje tjiat th« buyer will have luck with 
tte animal or artipl% he buys. . 

Ludaen or loodpen [d pounded like th in then] 4 

• thp little /•ger. Irish Itiidin, same sound and 
nfbitnjpg. •j'roni lu, little, with the diminutive 

• terlhinatioj;!. 

liU -oge: see ]^oo-,oge. * 

Irtftcan,^ a spot on the hillside from which the 

* fnrzg and Tieath have been burned off. (Wicklow 
, and roundabout.) From I^jjsh lose fo burn: iwscan, 

‘ bprned litWft spof.’ * * 

Lpsmare ; fairy-thimble, fairy-finger, foxglove, DtVt- 
, tali* ''purpurea ; an herb of mighty power iif fairv 

* k)je. Irish fi*s, hSrb ; mor, great; ‘ mighty hert^’ 
Lyke ; a lazy fellow. (MacCall*: Wex.) See Libber. 
Lyre; the full of the two hands i^ed together; a 

beggar Usually got a lyre of potatoes. (Munster: 
saiiJe as gopen in Ulster.) Ipsh ladhar, same 

sounfftnd meaning. 

* 

r MacManns, Seumas, 6, &c. 

Mad;^angry. There are certain Irish words, such 
as buileamftail, which might denote either maA or 
,v6i^ «ngv^: hence in English you very often 
hear:r-‘Oh the m*apter is very mad with you,^ 

• T1 • 
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i.e. angry. ‘ Excessively angry’ is often'Expressed 
this way in dialect language:—‘ The master is 
blazing liiaH, about that accident to the'’mare.’ 
But even this expression is classical Irish ; for we 
read in the Irish Bible that Moses went aw^y 
from Pharaoh, air lasadh le feirg, ‘ blazing'-with 
anger.’ ' Like mad ’ is- often used to denote very 
quickly or energetically: Crofton Cro,Ve). speaks 
of people who were ‘dancing like mad.’ This 
expression is constantly hea:-din Munster. 
Maddha-brishtha; an improvised tongs, such as 
would be used with a fire in^the fields made from 
a strong twig bent sharp. (Derry;) Irkh'fnaide 
[maddha], astick ; briste, broken ;—‘broken stick.’’ 
Maddhiaghs or muddiaghs; .same as Jast, meaning 
simply ‘sticks’: the two ends giving the idea^of 
sjl if"plurality. (Armagh.) ' 

Maddhoge or middhoge; a dagger. . ^North and 
South.) Irish meaddg or mioddg. j , 

Made; fortunate :—‘I’m a made man’ (or ‘u. rnrd 
I man ’), meaning ‘ my fortunp is made.’ (0*ofton 
?’Croker—but used very generaily.) 

Mag ; a swoon;—‘ Light of grace,’ she exclaimed, 
dropping in a .'vag on the floor. (Edward Walsh : 
used all over Munster.) 

' "Of- 

Maisled ; speckled ; a lazy young fellow’s shins^get 
maisled from sitting before the fire. (fi'Sowles: 
Ulster.) • y 

Make; used in the South in the following way;— 
‘ This will make affine day ’; ‘ That cloth will make 
a‘’fineooat’: ‘ If that fellow was shaved he’d make 
^ a, handsome young man ’ (Irish folk-sfing) : * That 
Joe of yours is a.^ clever fellow: no dqflbt he’ll 
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ntake a*sple»did doctor.’ The noun makings is 
applied siinilj,rly:—‘ That young feljbw ia the 
makings of a great .scholar.’ , * • 

Man aWove. Itj Irish God is often designated an 
P^ear suas or an t-E suas (‘ the,Man above,’ ‘ tlie 
*PeiWqp above ’): thus m Hardiman’s ‘Irish Min- 
^ ,strelsj^*(I. 228) :— Co1)tarc an t-E td skuas ort : ‘ the 
^protecl^oij of the Person who is above be on thee ’ : 
an *Fear su(fs QjJcur® •in the Ossianic Poems, 
tfenoe they use this .term all through the South: 
—4As cunning,as he ia he can’t hide his knavery 

* frojjn the above.’ • 

Man*iit tiie gaff 184. 

Mankdbper; gsed North and South as the English 

* name of thq^ liy,le lizard callecf in Irish ‘ Art-loo- 
•cRra^’. jfhich see. 

Slanfiaiji; itiy soul; Irish rn’anam, same sound and# 
, meaning :—iMannam on j»e,’ use3 ^s an affec- 
tiopfite excl^iffetion to a child. (Scott: Defry.) 
Ma,ay too many ’ is often used in the following 
,way,* when two persons were in rivalry of any. 

* kki^, whether af wi^, of learning, or of strength :-4 

• James was to« many for DiA,’ meaning he was 
an overmafch for him. . 

Maol, Mailf M^ileen, Moileen, Moilie (these two last 
forjns common in Ulster; the others elsewhere); 
a horiflSss cow. Irish Maol [mwail], same meaning. 
Quite a familiar word all througlf Ireland. 

* One night Jacky was sent out, much against his 
will, ior an %rmful of turf, as t^e fire was getting 
low ^ and in a moment afterwards, the startfed 
.family Reafdfrantic jjells. Just astheyjumpedjip , 
Jacky i^jphed in still yelling witli his \»hole throat. 
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‘ What’s the matter—what’s wr^ng I 
‘ Oh I saw the divel 1 ’ ^ 

‘ No yCu' didn’t, you fool, ’twds somethiag else 
you saw.’ _ '• 

‘ No it wasn’t, ’twas the divel I saw—didn’t I 
know him well! ’ r. ‘ 

ft , C 

‘How did you know ‘mm—did yori^se^ his,, 
horns?’ . f 

(^1 f 

‘ I didn’t: he had noo horn's—he was a • mwatl • 
"divel—sure that’s how I knew him ! ’ 

They ran out of course; bu^. the mwaU ^ivel 
was gone, leaving behind him, standa'^ig up agjainqt 
the turf-rick, the black little Maoli^erty .^ow.® 
Margamore; the ‘ Great Market ’ hgld in 'Derry 
immediately before Christmas oi;. Easter. (Deri;y.') 
Irish»ia?-yadA [marga], a market, tndr [moj^^^gmat. 
oMartheen ; a stocking with the foot cut' off. (Derry 
Irish mairfin, same ss)und and meaning. Martfieens 
are what they call in Munst’er tr^^ins, which see. 
Mass, celebration of, 144. ^ c.. . ^ < 

^Mau-galore ? nearly drunk: Irish maith [man}, good; 
i go ledr, plenty : ‘ purty well 'l thank you,’ as the 
people often say f meaning almost the same as 
Burns’s ‘ I <was na fou but just 'had plenty.’ 
(Common in Munster.) ^ * 

Mauleen; a little ibag; usually applied in the Boiith to 
the little sack slung over the shoulder oft* potato- 
planter, filled ' with the potato-sets (or skUlauns), 
from which the setter takes them one by one to*' 

• plant them, id Ulster and Scotlapd, the,,word is 
mailin, which is sometimes applied to a purse:— 
f A mailin plenished (filled) fairly.’ (Bums.) o 
Maum: the efull of the two hands used* together 
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^erry)^ thasame as Lyre and Gopan, which see. 
Irish Mdm, S 5 .me sound and meaning., 

Mavouiueen; mf love. (Used all thjohgii Ireland.) 
IrishfM)-OTA«i/wi», same sound and meaning. See 
Avourneen. 

]^^ay-^^E|^ customs, 170. 

^6ar|ioa^ [mairaeaun]*, a thimble. Merely the Irish 
^ tn&araH^n^ same sound and meaning : from ndar, 

' a finger, wi|h 41^6 diminutive termination cdn. 
Applied in the SoutV to the fairy-thimble or foj:- 
gl«ve, with u^ally unqualifying word:—Meara- 

• ca]jn-shee a fairy—fairy thimble) at Meara- 
CEChfl-ga-matashee (where na-man-ahee is the Irish 

• na-1hban-si4he, of the banshees or fairy-women). 

* iLusmore.’imcjjiher name, which see. 

Me8.ri»g^a well-marked boundary—but not neces- 

* s*ilj a raised ditch —a fence between two farms, or 
, two fields,•(» two bogs. Ofei EngliSh.^ 

Meas%: a meai(ft:e for small fish, especially hefrings: 

• 'fhe fisherman brought in ten mease of her- 
, ringt.^ Used all round the Irish coast. It, S the 

* I»igh word micm [ineece], a dish. | 

Me»-aw; a general name for* the potato blight. 

Irish tni-ddh [mee-aw], ill luck: ^rom Irish mi, 
bad, an^ d^h, luck. But mee-aw is also used to 
degignate ‘ misfortune’ in general. 

Meela-nflirder; ‘ a thousand murders ’: a general 
exclamation of surprise, alarm,* or regret. The 
first part is Irish —mile [meela], a thousand; the 
second is o^ourse English. * , 

Meelpar' [car long like the English word car]; tSso . 
, called ‘fheedcartan ; a^ed itchy sore on the sol^ of, 
the fob^ just at the edge. Ij; is believed by the 


• * 
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people to be caused by a red little fleshjworm, and 
hence the name miol [meel], a y/orm, and cearr 
[car], ;f,n old Irish word for- 'red :—l^eel-oar, 

‘ red-worm.' (North and South.) 

Meeraw ; ill luck. (Munster.) From Irishrmi, ill,' 
and rdth [raw], luck :—‘ There was some pieDvM 
on the family. s < ' 

Melder of corn; the quantity sent to the/mill fii/s 
ground at one time, (l/lster.ji ' , . 

Memory of History and of Old Customs, 143. 

Merrow ; a mermaid. Irisji murrughagh [murrooa], 
from »((«>, the sea. She dives aiv?> travels under 
sea by means of a hood and cape^,palled 
drtt: coehall, a hood and cape (wjth diminutive 
termination); d.-uddh, druidical; ‘ magical cape.o 
Midjilinn or middhilin ; the thong of a flail. (Mows : 

South Monaghan.) . ‘ • 

Mihul or mehul [i and e short] ; a number of men 
engaged in any farm-work, especiaily corn-reaping : 
still used in the South and West. It is (he very 
old Irish yvord meithel, same sound and nffi^juing. 
j Jlills. The old English game’cf ‘ nine men’s morrir ’ 
or ‘ nine men’s n.errils ’ or mills was practised in 
my native place when 1 was a boy." We played 
it on a diagram of three squares one within 
another, conn^pted by certain straight lines,'each 
player having nine counters. It is v.'entioned 
by Shakespeare {‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ’). I 
learned to be a good player, and could play it' 
still if I could meet an antagonist. ^How it 
^reached Limerick I do not know. A few years 
ago I saw two persons playing miHs in k' hotel 
in Llandqdno; and my heart went out to them. 
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Mind; often used in this way:—‘ Will you write 
‘that letter to-day ? ’ ‘ No : I won’t mind it to-day : 
I’ll^write it tojmorrow.’ 

Minnijcin ; a very small pin. • 

• Minister ; alwtbys applied in Ireland to a Protestant 
• •cj^rgyman. • 

Miscafl% mesoaun, m§saan, miscan ; a roll or lump 
of MJitter. Irish mioscdn [miscaun]. Used all 
, • ovgr Ireland. 

Mitch ; to pWiy tfuant from school. 

Mitchelstown, Co. (3ofk, 156. * 

Moanthaun; bo^'gy lanJl. Moantheen ; a little* bog. 

^^t^unster?)^ Both dims, of Irish moin, S bog. 

Moll^ ^ a ma5 wlio busies himself about women’s 

• affairs of does work that jjroperly belongs to 
_*,women. (Reiflster.) Same as sheela in the South. 

, M(jneei^ little moan or bog ; a green spot in a bog 
•whfre g%mes are played. Also a ^rt of jig dance- 

• tune : so c^ed hecause (fften danced on ^a green 
mtlneen, ^Munster.) 

Monets Mind; Mass and a general mejnorial 
t service for the xopose of the souf of a persem, 
celebrated a fhonth after de^th. The term wasin 
common,use in England until the change of 
religiou at the lleformation ; aiJd now it is not 
known e^n to English Eoman Catholics. 
(Wij^-lett.) It is in constant tise in Ireland, and 
I think amoag Irish Catholics everywhere. But 
, the practice is kept up by Catholics all over the 
world. Mind, ‘ Memory.’ , 

Mootffh : to ^ove about slowly and meaninglegsly ; 
without jntelligence. A mootch is a slow stupid 

• * person. (South.) • • • 

*• • , • 


• • 
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Moretimes ; often used as corresponding to sometimes ; 

‘ Sometimes she employs herself ^t sewing, and 
moretime^'^t knitting.’ . ' ^ 

Mor-yah; a dei/isive expression of dissent to. drive 
home the untruthfulness of som'e asseirtion or 
supposition or ' pretence, something like^,. the 
English ‘ forsooth,’ but < infinitely strougdr:—A 
notorious schemer and cheat puts on airs ^bf piety/* 
in the chapel and thumps his breast In great . 
style ; and a spectator says’:—Oh Ifow pious and 
holy Joe is growing— mar-yah) ‘ Mick is a great 
patriot, mor-yah !—he’d sell his cbu^try for half a 
crown.’ Irish mar-sheadh [same s^fod], ‘^V. it 
were. ^ 

Mossa; a sort of assertive particle bsed at the. 
opening of a sentence, like the 'English we^l,^ 
indeed : carrying little or no meaniirg., ‘‘l)o you , 
like your new house?’—‘Mossa I dQp’t fike'-it 
much,;’ Another form of ^ wisl^^ and both' 
anglicised from the Irish md’seadh, usid in I^fih in ^ 
mu<jh the same sense. ^ 

h^untain dew'; a fanciful and' «ort of pet name for”. 

Ipottheen whiskey: jjsually made in tlie mounUdns. 
Monnthagh, rnounthaun; a toothfoss person. 
(Munster.) From the Irish mant [mounth], the 
gum, with the terminations. Both words we 
equivalent to gummy, a person whose m^uth is 
all gums. ^ , 

Moutre. In very old times a mill-owner commonly 
received as paympnt for grinding corn one-tenth 
Ut. the corn ground—in accordanie with the 
Brehon Law. This custom continuetl tp r.3cent 
' times—and probably continues still—in ^Ulster,”_ 
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where^ the ‘quantity given to the miller is called 
* moutre, or neuter, or modter. 

Mulh^rten ; a* flesh-worm : a form ^4 Maeelcartan. 

SeQ Meelcar. * 

Mullaberta^ ‘arbitration. (Munster.) Merely the 
m*l^ah moladh-heirte, same soifnd and meaning: 
in M*ioh moladh [»n*ila] is ‘ appraisement’; and 
^ gen. of heart, ‘ two persons ’:—lit. ‘ appraise- 

* mgnt'of two.’ yhe word mullaberta has however 
•in recent ti!nes*drift*e^ to mean a loose unbusiness¬ 
like settlement', (ftealy.) 

Mummers, 171.* 

Mut^ay, M^.^atrick, •schoolmaster of Kilfinane, 168, 
1^4,*and lyider ‘ Roasters,’ below. 

, Muirogh O’lbrien, Earl of Inchiquin, 165. 

%isicianer fbr ‘musician is much in use all over 
Jrelalfd, Of English origin, and used by several 
t)ld*Eng]ish writers, among other# by Collier. 

* V * • • • 

• t 

•IJab f& knowing old-fashioned little fellow. (Derry.) 
^abcfe'Iesh; never nijnd. (North and 6outh.) Irish 
’ fi^-bac-leis (saane sound), ‘ do not stop to mind if,’ 
®r ‘ pass it ov^r.’ * 

Nail, payin|[ on the nail, 183. • 

Naj^gur •,*a 4?rinof niggard : a wretched miser;— 

• • 

‘ kPerlainly thought my poor heart it would Weed 

To be tiudging behind that old naggur.’ 

(Old Munster song ; ‘ The Spalpeen’s Complaint’; 
from ‘ Old Irish Folk h^usic and Songs.’) 

» • % 

‘ In all my ranging and serenading, • 

, *I ntet 1*0 naygur but humpy Hyde.’ 

* ^See ‘ Castlehyde' jn my ‘ Old Irish Music and Sofigs.’^ 
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t t 

Nipely; often used in Ireland as sliown here:— 

‘ Well, how is your [sick] mother th-day*?’ ‘ 6 h 
she’s nic^y,’ or ‘ doing nicely, };hunk you’; i.e. 
getting on ^ery well—satisfactorily. S. still 
stronger word is bravely. ‘She’s ■doingpljj'avely 
this morning ’; 'i.e. extremely well—better thi^p 
was expected. < 

Nim or nym; a small bit of anything. (Ulster.) ,/ 
Noggin ; a small vessel, now understood to Sold.twcf 
glasses ; also called naggfn.' Irish naiyin. 

Nose; to pay through the nos4’;' to pay and be made 
to' pay, against your grain, the tall sum without 
delay or mitigation. . i ‘ 

€ 

Oanshagh; a female fool, corresponding with’oma*- 
daun, a male fool. Irish dinstack, same souini 
and meaning: from dn, a fool, agd *lrd 

feminine terpiination. ' t> 

Offer;,an attempt:—'•! made ^n offer to leap thg 
fence but failed.’ c 

Old English, influence of, on our dialect, 6 . ^ " 

Oliver’s sumfnons, 18-1. ,,, ' , 

On or upon ; in addition to its functions as explaineU 
at pp. 27, 28, it is used to exprfess obligation:— 

‘ Now I put it upon you to give Bill that message for 
me ’: one person meeting another on Ohristmas^Day 
says :—‘ My Gllristmas box on you,’ i.e. ‘ I gut it 
as an obligation on you to give me a ^'ristmas 
box.' 

Once; often used ii^ this manner:—‘ Once he promises 
‘ ]ie’ll do it ’ (Hayden and Hartog): ‘‘ Once you pay 
the money you are free,’ i.e. if or when you f 0 ,y. 
0,’NeiIls and their war-cry, 179. ® ^ 
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• * 
^shin ^Boun^ed nearly the same as the English word 
ocean] ; ajweakly creature who cannot do his fair 
share of woA. (Innishowen, Donegai.) 

Out*; used, in speaking of time, in the sense of down 
of subsequently :—‘ His wife led him a mighty uneasy 

• *Jife from the day they married*oMf.’ (Gerald Griffin: 
jR^^ister.) ‘You’lt ^ay rent for your house for the 

• firS ven years, and you will have it free from 

that out.’ • , , 

Out; to call a pe^sijn out of his name is to call, him 
,by a wrong ^ame. , 

Out; ‘ be^trff out of that ’ means simply, gfo away. 

Out ^ ‘ I aSi out,with him ’ means I am not on terms 
with hipi—I have fallen out with him. 

,Overright ;^opposit6, in front hf: the same meaning 

• %%fbrenenst ; but formenst is English, while over- 

• rj^ht«is*a wrong translation from an Irish word— 
6s-cdmltair. Os means <^ver, aniPcomhair opposite ; 
^ut this Jfct word was taken by speaker? to be c<Hr 

• {iov both are sounded alike), and as c6ir means 
Mght or just, so they translated ostc.omhait*as if it 

• ,were 6s-c6li^ ‘ d^er-right.’ (Bussell: Munster.| 

• • • 

P&ddhereen; a prayer: dim. of Latin Pater (_Pater 
NostA"). Paddereen Paurtayh, the Kosary: from 

• Irish pdirteach, sharing or, partaking : because 

* uBitally several join in it. 

P4ide6ge [paudh-yoge]; a torch made of a wick dipped 
in melted rosin (Munster): what they call a slut in 
Ulster. « 

Paghil or pahil; a lump or bundle, 108. (Ulster.) , 

, Palatine?, 65. 

Palleen ; a rag; a fo^n coat is ‘ all i^palems.’ (l)erfy.) 
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Palm; * the yew-tree, 184. o 

Pampooty; a phoe made of untanned hide. (West.) 

Pandy; potatoes ^mashed up with milk and butter. 
(Munster.) 

Pannikin ; now applied to a small tin drihting- 
vessel: an old English word that has fallen ou‘ ot 
use in England, but is still current in Ii< 4 land; 
applied down to last century to a small ,e!Kthen- 
ware pot used for boiling foci. T-^ese little vessels 
were made at Youghal and Avdmore (Co. Water¬ 
ford). The earthenware pann’kins haye disappear?,*!, 
their place being supplied by tinware.. iKinahan.) 

Parisheen; a foundling; one brought up in childlfood 
by the parish. (Kildare.) 

Parson; was formerly applied to a Qatljolic parish, 
priest: but in Ireland it now always mgatn« a 
Protestant minister. 

Parthan; a orab-nsh. (r}onegal.) Merely the Irish 
partan, same sound and meaning. 

Parts ; districts, territories :—‘ Prince and plinny* 
pinn^tinshary of these parts ’ (King O’Toole and 
^t. Kevin); ‘Welcome to these parts.’ (Oroftpa 
Croker.) 

Past: ‘ I wouldn’(,,put it past him,’ i.e. I ihink him 
bad or foolish enough (to do it). ' 

Past; more than : ‘ Our landlord’s face we rarely*s,ee 
past once in seven years ’—Irish Folk Song. • 

Pattern (i.e. patron); a gathering at a holy well or 
other relic of a saint on his or her festival day, to 
pray and perform rounds and other devotional.acts 
in honour of the patron saint. (General.) 

Pg,tthfli; a pet, applied to a y^ung person who is* 
brought up over tenderly and indulged too ipuoh:— 
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e ‘ What apattha you are ! ’ This is an. extension 
of meaningi; for the Irish peata [gfittha] means 
merely a ’nothing more. , • * 

Pdlt f the skip:—‘ He is in his pelt,’ i.e. naked. 

^'enal Laws, 144, and elsewhere through the book. 
PefS^nable ; comely, ^well-looking, handsome :— 
t Diarmid Bawn tlfe piper, as personable a looking 
■ niaif.a!» any in the five parishes.’ (Crofton'Croker: 

_ Munster.), ,* t • 

Pickey; a round Sa4 little stone used by children in 
flaying transe or Sce*ch-hop. (Limerick.) . 
Piggin; a^oden drinking-vessel. It i» now called 
*pigi» in I^Jnh; ‘but it is of English origin. 

Pike; a pitchfork; commonly applied to one with 

• two prongs. . (Munster.) 

■Pikft»c^ cr^ppy-pike; the favourite weapon of the 
•rejpels'of 1798 ; it was fixed on a very long handle, 
and ha3 •ombined in on% head a^ong sharp spear, 
% small fl%, and a hook for catching thd enemy’s 
.* hJrse-reins. 

PillTbeen or pilii^gn-meeg; a plover. (Munster.) 
» t I’m king af Munster when I’m in the bog, ^d 

• the pilliheeits whistling aBout me.’ (‘ Knockna- 
gow.’^ Irish pilibin-mlog, same sqund and meaning. 

Pindy flout* flour that has begun to ferment slightly 
,on account of being kept in a warm moist place. 
Ct(?es made from it were uneatable as they were 
soft and clammy and slightly Sour. (Limerick.) 
Pinkeen; a little fish, a stickleback: plentiful in 
small sttteams. Irish pitictn, same sound .{ind 
.meaning. See Scaghler. * , 

•Piper’s invitation; i He came on the piper’s i^vi^- 
tiorf,; i.e. uninvited. (Oofk.) A. translation of 
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Irish cuireadh-piobaire [curra-peebaraj. ' Pipers 
sometimes visited the houses of well‘to-do people 
and played— 1.0 the great delight of the boys ’'and 
girls—and they were sure to be well treated.^ ]_But 
' that custom is long since dead and gone. 
Pisheminnaan' [the aa long j,s a in ear] ; corUTtdn 
wild peas. (Munster.) They are much smljler.— 
both plant and peas — than the cultivated’ pea, 
whence the above anglicised n6me„ which has 
the same sound as the Irish pise-mionndin, ‘ kid’s 
peas.’ " , M 

Pishmool; a pismire, an ant. (Ulster.) 

Pishoge, pisheroge, pishthroge; a cb^m, a-s^efi, 
witchcraft:—‘It is reported that somoone took 
Mrs. O’Brien’s butter from her hy pishfiges.’ 

I’lace; very generally used for house, home, ^beme'-' 
stead :—‘ If ever you come to Tipperary I sh:\U be 
very glad to see you atrviy place.' This 'is a usage 
of the Irish language ; for the word [bal]y], 
whic^ is now used for home, means also, and iVi an 
old sense, a place, a spot, without any reference to 
iftime. ‘ * 

Plaikeen; an old shawl, an old cloak, any old cover 
ing or wrap worn round the shoulders. *^(South.) 
Plantation; a colony from England or Scotland 
settled down or '^planted in former times i'n^ a 
district in Ireland from which the rightfhi old 
Irish owners were’expelled, 7, 169, 170. 

Plaumause [to rhyme with sauce'] ; soft talk, 
plausible speech, flattery—conveying Uihe idea of 
insincerity. (South.) Irish pldmds, same sound 
, And meaning. “ 

Plauzy; full of eoft, &s,ti6ting,-plausible talk.,,dlence 
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'^he n(?an fidusoge [plauss-oge], a person who is 
plauzy. (Sou^th-) 

PleraGca ; great fun and noisy levelry. Irish 
plSc(g-4ca, same sound and meaning. 

Hjiddogh ; dirty water. (MaoCalt; Wexford.) From 
IrJfeh ^lod [pludh], g, pool of dirty water, with the 
, termination ach. 

fPIuyaun; 'a kind of soft weed that grows excessively 
pn’ tilled moory Mds and chokes the crop. 
(Moran: Carlow.; " 

Polh-talk; .backbiting: itom the poll of the hhad: 

* tlje idea bs^g the same as in idc^biting'. 

Polthogue; a'' blo^; a blow with the fist. Irish 
' palltdg, sasne sound and meaning. 

Pooka; a sort of fairy : a mischievous and often 
^maii}f?sant* goblin that generally appears in the 
fjrrc of a horse, but sometimes as a bull, a buck- 
e goat, &c. ^he giseat amWtion of the pooltfi horse 
is to get sSfiie unfortunate wight on his back ; and 
' ‘flien ,he gallops furiously through bogs, marshes, 

» and woods, over !«c>cks, glens, and precipices; tiU 
^tdast when the poor wretcli„on his back is nearly 
dead with^ terror and fatigue, the pooka pitches 
him in(jp some quagmire or poo? or briar-brake, 
Iqa^ing him to extricate himself as best he can. 
B«t the goblin does not do worse; he does not kill 
people. Irish jpdca. Shakespearp has immortalised 
him as Puck, the goblin of ‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.’ ^ 

Pookapyle, albo called Pookaun; a sort of la^g'e 
fungus^ tlje toadstool. Called also causha pooka. 

> "All these names imply that the Pooka has soine-’ 
thing " to do with this poi£tonous*fungus. See 
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Pookeen; a play—blindman’s bnflf: from Irish jy&k, 
a veil or covering, from the coverinjj put over the 
eyes. Pookeen is also applied in Cork to a’oloth 
muzzle tied on calves or lambs to prevent sucking 
the mother. The face-covering for blindmanjs 
buff is called pookoge, in vhich the dim. dg in liked 
instead of in or een. The old-fashione'* coal-^ 
scuttle bonnets of long ago that nearly cevered the 
face were often called poohen bfinnets. It wa,i of a 
bonnet of this kind that the yojng man in Lover’s 
sorg of ‘ Molly Carew ’ speaks:— 

c r 

Oh, lave off that bonnet or else I’ll laveyOn it r 
The lose of my wandering sowl:— ^ ^ 

because it hid Molly’s face from him^ 

Poor mouth; mailing the poor month is txybig -io 
persuade people you are very poor—m'kkhig put or 
pretending that you ai^e poor. . ■ 

Poor scholars, 161,167. ”1, 

Poreens; very small potatoes—mere crachaum (whish 
see)^any small things, such as marble's^' &e. 
(I'South: porrans in Ulster.) 

Porter-meal: oatmeai mixed with porter. Seventy 
or eighty years ago, the carters who carried bags of 
oatmeal from Limerick to Cork (a two-day journey) 
usually rested for the night at Mick Lyiicn’s 
public-house in Glenosheen, They oftea took 

lunch or dinner of porter-meal hi this way :— 
Opening the end of one of the bags, the man 
made a hollow in ihe oatmeal into which he poured 
a «quart of porter, stirring it up with a spoon : then 
he ate an immense bellyful of the miirtme. But 
those fellow^ could digest like an ostrich. 
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^ In Ulster, .oatmeal mixed in this manner with 
buttermilk, hot broth, &c., and eafcen with a 
spoon, is called croudy. •' e 

Pottkalswng; an awkward unfortunate mishap, not 
very ke'rious,,but coming just at the wrong time. 
•^Vh^n I was a boy ‘Jack MullownGy’spof<Aa/ouiHi/’ 

I had p^sed into a pfoverb. Jack one time went 
'^courtin^, Jhat is, to spend a pleasant evening with 
the 'young lady at |he house of his prospective 
father-in-law, and,to make up the match with the 
0 I 4 couple. He wore his best of course, body-epat, 

, white walsjwoat, Caroline hat (tall silk), and ducks 
(dudi^ sno'VDjwhite canvas trousers.) All sat down 
, to » grand slinner given in his honour, the young 
couple side ^by side. Jack’s plate was heaped up 
.with beautiful bacon and turkey, and white cabbage 
' swimming In fat, tliat would make you lick your 
lips to lotk at it. Poor J^ck was a bit sheepish ; 
'' for there jijr.i a );ood deal of banter, aS' there 
p always is on such occasions. He drew over his 
platft to the very edge of the table ; and in trying 
' tq manage a tprkeji bone with knife and fork, 
tvirned the plate right over into his lap, down on 
the ducks. • 

The iibarriage came off all the same; but the 
story went round the country like wildfire ; and 
fof iw’.ny a long day Jack had to stand the jokes 
of his friends oh the potthalowny. oUsed in Munster. 
The Irish is pataiong, same sound and meaning ; 
but I do not find it in the dictionaries. 

Pottheen ; illicit whiskey : always distilled in sofiie 
remote lon'ily place, as far away as possible frpm 
the nose of a gauger.. It is the Iri^ word pcu’Hn 
' X 
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[pottheen], little pot. We. have p^irtly ^he same 
term stillfor everyone knows the celebrity of pot- 
still whishej but this is Paiiiaiuent whiskey, not 
pottheen, see p. 174. • i 

Power; a large quantity, a great deal: Jack Hickey 
has a power of money : there was a jiower ofe^Stle 
in the fair yesterday : there's'a power of ivy on that 
old castle. Miss Grey, a small huckster^wh-O kept t| 
little vegetable shop, wasjone day showing off hef 
.rings and bracelets to our sery,ajit. ‘ 6h Miss Grey,’ 
says the girl, ‘ haven’t yojj a terrible lot of thpm.’ 
‘Well Kllen, you see I want them alj-’^fbr I go intq 
a power of society.’ This is 'an, old^Bnglis^ asage 
as is shown by this extract from Spenser’s ‘ Vcew 
—‘ Hee also [Edbert Bruce] sent over his said' 
brother Edward, with a power of Bcottes 
Shankes into Ireland.’ There is a dorirespondiing' 
Irish expression {neq^rt airgid, a po\vei of money), 
but I' think this is translated'from»ipnglish rather 
than the reverse. The same idiom exists irjLatii), 
with the word vis (power): but examples 'will not 
f, be quoted, as they would' cake up a'powe^; of 
space. ‘ •> ' 

Powter [« sounded like th in pith] ; to roa-t the ground 
like a pig; to root up potatoes from the ground 
with the hands,. (Derry.) ' ' 

Prashagh, more commonly called prashagh-wre ;'wild 
cabbage with 'yellow blossoms,*- the rape plant. 
Irish praiseach-hhuidhe [prashagh-wee], yellow 
cabbage. PraiscA’ch is borrowed fronj Latin brassica. 
Pi'&shameen ; a little group all clustered together:— 
; The children sat in a prashameen on the' flopr.* 
I have heai^ this yrord a hundred times in, Limerick 
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^ among English speakers: its Irish form should be 
praisimin, ^ut I do not find it in the. dictionaries. 
Praalikeen ; aif apron. Common ifver Ireland. 

irish prahcin, same sound and meaning. 
l?ta\^een; raw oatmeal and midi (Mac Call: South 
*®'i#inster.) See Porter-meal. 

Pr^o|ftions, incorrcift use of, 26, 82, 44. 

Breseotly^ at present, now:—‘I’m living in the 
country presen].4y.’, Shakespearian survival:— 
'Prospero:—‘ Go Jnyng the rabble.’ Ariel:—‘ Bre- 
^ntly?’ [i.e.shallldo so now ?] Prospero Ay, 
with a ^vj^.’ Extinct in England, but preserved 
Aifd^uite^mmon in Ireland. 

Prieftted ; o,^*daiued : ‘ He was priested last year.’ 
Priest’s shai^;,the soul. A mother will say to a 
..•reJua^tory child:—‘ I’ll knock the priest’s share 
«ou^ofyou.’ (Moran: Carlow.) 

Professions (jereditary, 172^ * 

Pronunciati^if, 2, 9l to 104. * 

Pjote«tant herring: Originally applied to a bad or a 
stMd herring: but in my boyhood dayuit was applied, 
ju our noigh],)our*Jiood, to almost anything of !|)i 
inferior qualify:—‘ Oh thatimtter is a Protestant 
herring.’* Here is how it originateji:—Mary Hewer 
of our tillage had been for time out of mind the 
5nty huckster who sold salt herrings, sending to 
floiirfor a barrel from time to time, and making 
good profit. %.t last Poll Alltiiftes sent for a barrel 
and set up an opposition shop, taking away a largo 
part of Magy’s custom. Mary was a Catholic aijd 
Poll a Protestant: and then our herrings became 
.sfiarply dSstinguisl^d as Catholic herrings ,an^ 

Protestant herrings :• each ijarty qp,tiiig herrings 

• a 
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of their own creed. But aftW some time £ horribie 
story beggrl ,to go round—whispereil at first under 
people’s breatii—that Poll found the head of d' black 
with long hair packed among the herrings ba'f way 
down in her barrel. Whether the people believed 
it or not, the bare idea was enough ; and ProM^fant 
herrings suddenly lost character, so that poor Poll’§/ 
sale fell off at once, while Mary soon rigrined M 
her old customers. She well deserved it, if anyone 
*ever deserved a reward fob 'a master-stroke of 
genius. But I think this is all ‘ forgotten fore ’ 
in the neighbourhood now. ^ 

Proverbs, 106. ■' “ 

Puck; to play the puck with anything: a softened 
equivalent of playimj the devil. PuJc hero means 
the Pooka, which see. 

Puck ; a blow: —‘ He gave him a puck of r sUok 
on the head.’ More Lommon’y ap^BeS to a punch 
or blow of the horns of a cow or gd^'S. ‘Th^ cow 
ga”e him a puck (or packed him) with her hqilns ind 
I knocked him down.’ The W''w given by a liurle" 
to the ball with his caman or hurley is always called 
a puck. Irish poc, same sound and meaning. 

Puokaun ; a he-goat. (South.) Irish poc. a he-goat, 
with the diminutive. 

Puke ; a poor puiiy unhealthy-looking person. 

Pulling a cord (or the cord)-, saidpf a youlig man 
and a young woman who are courting:—‘ Miss 
Anne and himcelf that’s pulling the cord.’ 

Knocknagow.’) 

Pulloge; a quantity of hidden apples: usually Jiijdden 
by a boy who steals them. (Limerick.) Dimilii’- 
tive of the Irish poll, a hole. 
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Pusheeiv; tli^univeisal word for a kitten in Munster; 
a diminutive of the English word^uw; exactly 
equivalent lo’pussy. • • 

PiEBS •\u sounded ap in /mZ/] ; the mouth and lips, 
•alijfa^s us|d in dialect in an offensive or con- 
^iqjnptuous sense :—‘ What an ugly puss that fellow 
ha#.’« ‘ He had a ^ifss on him,’ i.e. he looked 
* . sounior^displeased—with lips contracted. I heard 
' one toy say to. anptj^er :—‘ I’ll give you a skelp 
■(blow) on the pji^s.’ (General.) Irish pus, j;he 
q;iouth, same^s’ound., ^ 

Pu3thagh9,Tj%; a puffed up conceited fqjlow. The 
•OfT|sponZljpg yorfi applied to a girl is pusthoge 
, (MaoCall w Wexford): the diminutive termination 
^ aun or ckaun being masculihe and 6g feminine. 
..•Bgfji are from pus the mouth, on account of the 
«ons^«eiftial way a conceited person squares up 
^he lips.* • 

Qpa^ or q?iagh ; a quag or quagmire:—‘ I was 
milling to attempt the qungh.' (Maxwell:•‘Wild 
’ ^Sports’: Ma^o, Wrt used all over Ireland.) Irish 
chedh [quay]., for which and»for the names derived 
from it, see ‘ Irish Names of Places ’: ii. 396. 
Quality ;• gentlemen and gentlewfimen as distin¬ 
guished filbm the common people. Out of use in 
Enjjland, but general in Ireland:—‘ Make room for 
the quality.’ • . 

Queer, generally pronounced quare; used as an 
intensive in Ulster:—This ^y is quare and hot 
(very hot); he is quare and sick (very sick) r^like 
and fmt elsewhere (see p. 89). 

Quin or^quing; the sVing-tree, a piece of wood 'used 
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to keep the chains apart in «'ploughipg tcv.prevent 
them rubbipg the horses. (Cork and'kerry.) Iris^i 
[qufjg], a yoke. ' » 

Quit: in Ulster ‘ quit that ’ means cease from that.' — 
‘ quit your crying.’ In Queen’s Coi'inty the’y say 
rise out of that. 

Rabble ; used in Ulster to denote a fair wher^ whrk-^. 
men congregate on the hiring ciay to b4‘ Mred by 
the surrounding fanners. See SJialpeen. 

Rack. In Munster an ordinary comb is called a 
rack : the word comh being always^ applied and 
confined to a small close fine-toothed ,ohe. , 
Rackrent; an excessive rent of a /arm, po hi^u p,s to 
allow to the occupier a bare and poor Subsistence.' 
Not used outside Ireland except so far as it hjis 
been recently brought into prominency’'by' the 
Irish land question. , ' 

Rag on every'bush ; a yo'ung man wh^^fs caught by 
and courts many girls but never proposes. ^ ® 
Raghery; a kind of small-sissed horse ; a name given 
^to it from its original home, the island of Rathlin' 
or Raghery off Antnhn. “ 

Rake ; to cover up with ashes the live'coa's of a turf 
fire, which will keep them alive till morning;— 

‘ Don’t forgot to rake the fire.’ ' . ■ 

Randy ; a scold. (Kinahan ; general.) 

Rap; a bad halfpenny: a bad coin; —‘ He hasn’t a 
rap in his pocket.’ 

Raumaush or raumaiSh ; romance or fiction, but now 
commonly applied to foolish senseless brainless 
talk. Irish rdmds or rdmdis, whioh^ is, msrfely 
‘ adapted from the word romance. 
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]^ven’3^»it; a»beast tlJat is going to die. (Kinahan.) 
Kawney ; a dejicato person looking in p«)or health ; a 
po*r sickly-looking animal. (CopifEii%ht.) Irish 
‘Kntiidfie, s^me sound and meaning. 

E&n^a; brown bread: sometimes corrupted to 
"“fftwjftf-bread. (MacCah: Wexford.) 

Red, 0 %^’edd ; clear, tlear out, clear away :—Redd 
^ ‘the f^pa^, the same as the Irish Fdfl-a-ballaff/i, 
‘clear the yay.^* Itaigirl’s hair is in bad tangles, 
she uses a reddingt-oomb first to open it, and then a 
finer comb. , • • 

»Re<^en ; T;<f4ight: ‘ Take the bellows and redden 
fh6 ^re.’ "nAn .Irishman hardly ever lights his 
• pipe: liQ Reddens it. 

R£dundancy,^2, 130. 

Rte p ca^ allied to a horse means restive, wild, 
alnyst Tinmanageable. 

JReek ; a ri81^:—A reek of tjjrf: so t1ie,Kerry moun- 
ta^ps, ‘ Mi®Gillicuddy’s Reeks.’ * 

»It»el-®ot; a club-foot, a deformed foot. (Ulster.) 

^ * E^el-footed and Jiunch-backed forbye, sir.’* (Old 
' Ujster song.) , 4 

Reonaw'Iee; a islow-going fellbw who dawdles and 
delays afld hesitates about things. (Munster.) 
Irish v^^nqjaidhe, same sound and meaning : from 
Aan, a way, track, or road : Hmalaidhe, a person 
wha^wanders listlessly along the way. 

Reign. This ^ord is often flsed in Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, in the sense of to occupy, 
to be master of: ‘ Who is in tiie Knockea farm ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Keating reigns there now.’ ‘ Who is jfcur 
, dandlold ?*’ ‘ The oj^ master is dead and his .sor^ 
Mr. William reigns overf us .now.’* ‘Long may 
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your honour [the master] reign oveims.' '^Crofton 
Croker.) In answer to an examiiia,'tion question, 
a young lellqw from Cork once' answeredi me, 

‘ Sliakespeare reigned in the sixteenth cen'tufy.’ 
This usage is bpi-rowed from Irish,•-in which the 
verb riw/liail [ree-al] means both to rule^('3fi”’a 
master), and to reign (as a king), and as many 
other similar cases the two meanings twqle con-) 
founded in English. (Kinahan'end piyself.) ' 
Eelics of old decency. When.a man goes down in 
thq world he often preserwes some memorials of 
his former rank—a ring, silver bH:55fo3 in,his* 
shoeSj &c.—‘ the relics of old decena/j’ ' ' 
Eevelagh; a long lazy gadding fello'V^, (Mo'rris :• 
Monaghan.) , , 

Eib; a single hair from the head. A poe^iprals.* 
ing a young lady, says that ‘ every golden^ rifr of 
her hair is worth five guineas.’ Irish,''iltSe [ribbe],, 
same \neaning. 'll, , 

Eickle ; a little heap of turf peats standing oA ends* 
against each other. (Derry.) Irish ticil', ‘samq 
f sound and meaning. , . ‘ 

Riddles, 186. 

Ride and tie. Jwo persons set out ofi a journey 
having one horse. One rides on, ^hile the 
other sets out on foot after him. The first 'man, 
at the end of a mile or two, ties up the horsff-at the 
roadside and probeeds on foot. Y/hen the second 
comes to the horse he mounts and rides till he is 
one or two miles ahead of his com'ade and then 
tihs. And so to the end of the journey. A common 
pi;actico in old times both in, Ireland abd Sootland 
for courier pjirpose?; but not in use now,, I Ihinic. 
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Jlife, a* scyfijje-sharf*ner, a narrow piece of board 
punctured* all over and covered with grease on 
\^ioh fine sand is sprinkled. Us^d before the 
•present emery sharpener was Known. (Moran: 

• Gftrfow.) 'Irish riahh [reev], a long narrow stripe, 
•bight or wrong: often hearcf for earnestly : ‘ho 

pr^sied me right oc ^rong to go home with him.’ 

’ EingU-ejed; when the iris is light-coloured, and the 
fcircfe bounding it^ js very marked, the person is 
' ringle-eyeit. (l)^r^.) 

E^gs ; often used as ^llows :—‘ Did I sleep at all ? ’ 
‘ Oh iit^gd you did—you slept rings round you.’ 
B«p»;^a co*^e iy-cdnditioned woman with a bad 
tengue. ^.(General.) 

^oach lime^ lime just taken from the kiln, burnt, 

• • being slaked and while still in the form of 

• stoiiS*. ‘This is old English from French roehe, 

• a rock,*, stone. • 

Boasters; jfitatocS kept crisping on flie coals to be 
. bnsught up to table hot at the end of the dinner— 
UBiIally the largest ones picked out.^ But the word 
, roaster was use^P'only among the lower class of 
, people: the. higher classes considered it vulgar. 
Here i» how Mr. Patrick Murray (see p. 164) 
describes them about 1840 in a parody on Moore’s 

• ‘One bumper at parting’ (a lumper, in Mr. Murray’s 
*va*sion, means a big potato):— 

‘ Ou^Umper at parting, tifongh many 
Have rolled on the board since we met, 

Jhe biggest the hotte3t*of any 
Remains in tlie round for us yet.’ 

• • 

. *in the "higher cl^ss of houses they were peeled 
andsjirought up at the epd ui^ and brown *ln 
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a dish. About eighty years* ago a, wellfknowi^, 
military gentleman of Baltinglass iir* the County 
Wicklow—«rhose daughter told me the story—ijiad 
on one occasion a large party of friends to diiTncv. 
On the very day of the dinner the waiter took ilf, 
and the stable boy—a big coarse fellow—liado4:5* 
be called in, after elaborate instructioni^ ^11 
went well till near the end of the dini^r,^*Avhen 
the fellow thought things ^'v^ere-^goin^ on rather 
slowly. Opening the diningrpqra door he thrust 
in hjs head and called out in the hearing of all :e— 

‘ Masther.c are ye ready for the root^hs?' ^ A 
short time ago I was looking a^i tli^*' housf uild 
diningroom where that occurred. , ‘ 

Rocket; a little girl’s frock. (Very pommon in. 
Limerick.) It is of course an old application, of 
the English-French rochet. * « . i 

Rodden; a boherein or narrow road. (Ulster.) It is 
the Irish rofJfw, little road. * ’C * 

Roman; used by the people in many parts of'-fre'-^ 
land lor Romm Catholic. 1 have already qlidted 
\yhat the Catholic girl said to her Protestant lover,; 
—‘ Unless that you t«rn a lioman ym ne’er shal) 
get me for your bride.’ Sixty or , 80 v 6 nty years 
ago controversial discussions—between^ a Uatholic 
on the one hand apd a Protestant on the othdr— 
were very common. I witnessed many whea I 
was a boy—to my great delight. Gkrrett Barry, a 
Roman Catholic, locally noted as a controversialist, 
was arguing with kfick Cantlon, surrcginded by a 
I grohp of delighted listeners. At last Garrett, as a 
flnaj clincher, took up the Bjible, openfed ft at a<> 
certain place, ^d hapdedt.it to his opponent,,with; 
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, —‘ K»ad th|it heading ont for us now if you please.’ 
Mick took it up and read ‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans' ‘ Very well,’ says Garrett# ‘ now can 
foil show me in any part of that fiible, ‘ St. Paul’s 
•Epistle to the Protestants ’ ? This of course was a 
•*'l«wn blow; and Garrett was greeted Avith a great 
l^urj^ by the Catlitilfo part of his audience. This 
' • Btort^i%in ‘ Knocknagow,’ but the thing occurred 
iir my neighbowrhijo^, and I heard about it long 
'before ‘ Knocknagc^w ’ was ivritten. 

Roiikaun; greafj noisy jperriment. Also a drinking- 
bout. Ij^irnerick.) , 

lldbm^ In % peasant’s house the room is a special 

• apartmei^jt distinct from the kitchen or living-room, 

. which is pot^ a ‘ room ’ in fliis sense at all, I 

• • s^t in the kitchen and John slept in the ‘room.’ 
•(Heai^a^d myself: Munster.) 

^ Round coal^ coal in lumgs as distinguished from 
slack of broHen up small and fine. • 

Rrfictibn, ructions; fighting, squabbling, a fight, a 
, rOwt It is a memory of the Insurrection ofr 1798, 
.which was commlihly called the ‘ Ruction.’ 
I^e-rub ; wheii a person incautiously scratches In 
itchy sp»t so as to break the skin : that is rue-ruh. 
(Derrjf) From rue, regret or sorrow. 

R&rf; a rough hastily-made ^cake or bannock, 
^lifcirris: Monaghan.) 

Rut; the smallest bonnive in a litter. (Kildare and 
Carlow.) 

% 

Saluting, salutations, 14. • ^ 

Sappier; %oap suds: snvnle. to wash in suds. 
(Derxjr.) 
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Saulavotcheer; a person liaviEg lark-l^fLs. o (Lime¬ 
rick.) Thq first syll. is Irish; sdl [suul], heel. 
Sauvaun; a light doze or nap. (Munster.) 

Irish sdmhdn, same sound and meaning, "from 
sdmh [sauv], pleasant and tranquil. ‘ < 

Scagh; a whitethorn bush. (General.) Irish sctct^k, 
same sound and meaning. * , 

Bcaghler: a little fish—the pin keen or tl^oraback 
Irish [scagh], a thOiyi.or thornbush, and the 
flnglish termination ler. ^ r 
Scalar to be scalded is to be annqyed, mortified, 
sorely troubled, vexed. (Very generajh'l Trans- < 
lated from one or the other of two Irish wor^s,‘i(>Mc 
[lusk], to burn; and scall, to scal^. -.Finn Bane, 
says :—‘ Guary being angry with he scorched ' 
me {romloisc), burned me, scalded me, witl^ahiise/-. 
(‘ Colloquy.’) ‘ I earned that money hard an^d ’tis 
a great heart-icald (sco^llach-croidhe) tq fine to lose ^ 
it.’ There is an Irish air called hjhe Scalded 
poor man.’ (‘ Old Irish Music and Songs.’) '• • , 

Scalddr, an unfledged bird (South): scaldie*and^ 
scaulthoge in the North. From’the ^rish seal (bald), ' 
from which comes the Irish scalachdn, an unfledgqd 
bird. » 

Scallan; a wooden shed to shelter the prieSl during 
Mass, 143, 145. , ' ' 

Scalp, scolp, scalpeen; a rude cabin, usually »ofed 
with scalps or graresy sods (whence'the name). In 
the famine times—1847 and after—a scalp was 
often erected for any poor wandeper who got 
, stiioken down with typhus fever: and in that 
the people tended him cautiqusly till hh r^overed 
' oc died, (^nnster,,) (irish seaUp [scolp]... 
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Soalteeft : 8»e Soolsfteen. 

Scollagli-cre4; ill-treatment of any kyid. (Moran ; 
Carlow.) Irish scallach-croidhe, sound and 

^^aping: ‘ heart scald ’; from scalladh, scalding, 

, and ci'oidhe, heart. , 

’S3cJ!|p^ ; the bended r(jd pointed at both ends that 
a tyStcher uses to ‘fasten down the several straw- 
' wis^s.* (General.) Irish scoZft [scollub]. 
Scolsheen o»‘ scalteew ^ made by boiling a mixture of 
whiskey, water, eugar, butter and pepper (or o^ra- 
•way seeds) in a potK a sovereign cure for § cold, 
/n the d# mail-ear days there was an. inn on the 
*roaiJ fromKilla*.-ney to Mallow,famous forscolsheen, 
where aAig.pot of it was always kept ready for 

* travellers* (Kinahan and K^ne.) Sometimes the 

* scajteen was applied to unmixed whiskey 

* bijrne'^, and used for the same purpose. From 
the Irilh«scaf/, l^urn, sii^e, scald* 

Sconce ; Ifc^haff, banter, make game of;—?' None of 
. * yo?ir sconcing.’ (Ulster.) 

Sconce ; to shirk 'J'ork or duty. (Moran : (Jarlow.) 
Sijotch Dialect: influence of, on our Dialect, 6, 7, 
icotch lick; ^hen a person'goes to clean up any¬ 
thing—a saucepan, a floor, hig face, a pair of 
, shoes, —and only half does it, he (or she) has 

.given it a Scotch lick. General in South. In 
Dublin it would be called a ‘ cat’s lick ’: for a cat 
has only a imall tongue and* doesn’t do much in 
the way of licking. . 

Scout; a reproachful name for a bold forward girl. 
SpQuther ^ to burn a cake on the outside befor# it isb 
full^ cooked, by .over haste in baking:—burned 
outside, half raw ■ inside. * Henqp ‘ to scouther ’ 
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means to do anything haslily and incorjipletely. 
(Ulster.) ^ . 

Scrab ; to swatch;—‘ The cat near Sfcrabbed liis.eyes 
out.’ (Patterson; Ulster.) In the South,iUiis 
scraub : —‘ He scraubed my face.’ ' ' ■ 

Scrab; to gather the stray potatoes left ufter^itl" 
regular crop, when they afe r.ftervvards turafed out 
by plough or spade. ^ 

Scraddhin; a scrap ; anything small—smaller than' 
usual, as a small potato ; applied contemptuously 
to a very small man, ei^actly the same as the 
Southern sprissaun. Irish scraiiUn, saym oound and 
meaning. (East Ulster.) ' 

Scran ; ‘ bad scran to you,’ an evil wi'^h like bad 
luck to you,’ but ihuch milder; English, in which 
scran means broken victuals, food-refuse, Jittfe.-.- 
very common. (North and South.) „ 

Scraw; a grassy sod cut from a grassy* or 'boggy 
surface and often dried for Viringi^'^jilso called' 
scrahoije (with diminutive 6;/). Irish scrath, set: Itk&g, 
saihe sounds and meaning. ■ ■» 

Screenge ; to search for. (Donllgal and Derry.) 
Sounder or Scunner ; ea dislike ; to take a dislikepr 
disgust against anything. (Armagh.) 

Scut; the tail of a hare or rabbit; often i.pplied in 
scorn to a contemptible fellow ;—‘ He’s just iv scut 
and nothing better.’ The word is Irish,^s is 
shown by the following quotation >—‘ The billows 
[were] conversing with the scuds (sterns) and the 
beautiful prows [of the ships]. (Bq^ttle of Moy- 
lena ; and note by Knno "Meyer in ‘ Rev. Celt.’) 
(General.) 

Seeshtheen ; a low round peat made of twisted straw. 
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(Mui^ter.), Irish* suidimtin, same sound and 
meaning : »from suidhe [see], to sit,^ with diminu¬ 
tive. * ' « V 

Sai;*all over Ireland they use stit* instead of let [a 
• hoti^e or 'lodging]. A struggling housekeeper 
^nH^jiled to let her lodging, 'which a neighbour ’ 


exf)l»ined by;—‘ AJi She’s no good at setting.’ 
liet; 4 is^ in a bad sense, like j/any and crew :— 
‘ ITliey’re a dirty set.^ 

Settle bed; *a fokyiy'-up bed kept in the kitchen : 


when folded up it is.like a sofa and used as a seat. 
(All o\%ttJreland.) ^ 

SilV«n'dabl^'j^accgnt "on veil], very great, ntiffhty yreat 
ae they would say :—‘ Jack gave him. a sevendable 
thrashing.’ (North.) * 
liih^^p [the aa long as in car] ; a husk of corn, a pod. 
, (De^.)* 

Shaftirocl* or Shamroge ; the whiter trefoil {Trifolium 
repens). Irish name is scamar [shammer], 
V wVich with the diminutive makes seamar-6g 


[•ibammer-oge], shortened to shamrock. • 
^hanachus, shortefi^d to shanagh in Ulster, a friendly 
^ ‘conversation. ‘ Grandfatl»er would like to have 
a shaiMilms with you.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) Irish 
seanckus, antiquity, history, an old story. 
Shandradan' [accented strongly on -dan] ; an old' 
* i^kety rattle-trap of a car. The first syllable is 
Irish sean [«han], old. . 

Shanty : a mean hastily put up little house. 
(General^) Probably from Irish sean, old, and tigh 
[tee], a house. • , 

,Shh.ugh;»a turn or smoke of a pipe. (General.) 
Irish seach, same Bouni and meaning. • 
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Shaughraun ; wandering about *. to be cji the ihaugh-, 
raun is to ba out of employment and wandering 
idly about Too'king for work. Irish'seac/t»dM, sr-me 
sound and meaning. ' ' 

, Shebeen or sheebeen • an unlicensed public-house or 
alehouse where spirits are sold on the sly. (Used'fffi 
over Ireland.) Irish sibin, samd sound and mining. 
Shee; a fairy, fairies ; also meaning the pla se 'rfhere 
fairies live, usually a round'g’’een little hill or telf- 
mound having a glorious palac3underneath: Irisli 
sidhe, same sound and meanings. S}m often takes 
the diminutive toim—sheeoge. > 1 ? " 

Shee-geeha; the little whirl of duct y^Ti ofte^n see 
moving along the road on a calm dusty day: tdiis 
is a band of fairies travelling from on.'^ Us or elf- 
mound to another, and you had better tur^n aside 
and avoid it. Irish sidhe-yuoitlu, same so'und and 
meaning, where is wind: ‘wind-fairies’: 

called‘Tairy-blast ’ in Kildare. ''.»r 

Sheehy, Kev. Father, of Kilfinane, 147. ^ 

Sheela ^ a female Christian name (as in ‘ Sh'eela 
Ni Gyra ’). Used in the South as, a reproachful 
name for a boy or S man inclined’to do work.Q- 
interest himself in affairs properly belonging to 
women. See ‘ Molly.’ '* 

Sheep’s eyes: when a young inan looks fondly and 
coaxingly on his sweetheart he is ‘ throwing sheep’s 
eyes ’ at her. ' 

Sherral; an offensive term for a mean unprincipled 
fellow. (Moran: South Mon.) 

'Sheugh or Shough ; a deep cutting, elsewhere called 
a ditch, often filled with, water. (Seumas 
MacManus: 1?«W. XHatel^.) 
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ykillelalP; a liaudsticlf of oak, an oaken cudgel for 
fighting. (^Jominon all over Jrelai^l.) From a 
di^riet in Wicklow CiiUeil Sliillc^alf, formerly 

libtSd for its oak woods, in which grand shillelahs 

• * * ^ 

JVere plentiiul. ^ 

SuTT^erleens [shing-eiieens]; small bits of finery; 
oyia^fental tags and ends—of ribbons, bow-knots, 
•tasse^, *&c.—hanging on dress, curtains, furni¬ 
ture, &c. ^Muqsteiv), 

Sliire; to pour or, drain off water or any liqxyd, 
<]juietly and ivithout* disturbing the solid ^parts 
>• remainiRjJiiehind, such as draining off,the whey- 
jfkfe JiquidTfrom jDutlermilk. 

•ShlaSnaan'jjttajike a in cor]; a handful of straw, 
.leeks, &o. ^(l^orris: South ^fonagllan.) 

•Stioggl^ to shake or jolt. (Derry.) 

Sfeon^en*, a gentleman in a small way; a would-be 
^ gentlemfti^ who puts on superior afts. Always used 
cq{itempi(.ipusly. • 

, ghool; in a bad way, done up, undone ;—‘ I’m shook 
, b^ She loss of th^t money ’: ‘ ho was shooS for a 
,gair of shoes^’ * 

^looler; a wanderer, a stroller, a vagrant, a tramp, 
a rover :• often means a mendicant. (Middle and 
South*of Jreland.) From the Irisli sitibhal [shool], 
'to* walk, with the English germination er: lit. 

‘ stalker.’ 

Shoonaun ; a deep circular basket, made of twisted 
rushes or straw, and lined with calico ; it had a 
cover and»was used for holding linen, clothes, &c. 
(Limerick and Cork.) Prom Irish sibhinn [shwen J,, 
• a rifeh,* a bulrush: of which the diminutive 
siubltndn [shoonaun] jts qur w^rd: signifyifig 
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‘ made of rushes.’ Many a &boonaun I safW in m;' 
day; and I remember meeting a imjn who was a 
shoonaun''lnftker by trade. i. 

Short castle or short castles; a game nlayed by two 
persons on a square usually drawn ok. a slate with 
the two diagonals; each player ]iavin|; ,t?!fee 
counters. See Mills. ' c 

Shore; the brittle woody part separated inf' b*'ts and, 
dust from the fibre of flax scutching or cloving. 
Called shores in Monaghan. * 

Shraff, shraft; Shrovetide; “'on and about Shrbve 
Tuesday.'—‘I bought that cow last sl)>a£f.’ 
Shraums, singular shraum ; the mlittef* that Collects 
about the eyes of people who have tender eyes: 
matter running from sore eyes. (Moran; Carlow.) 
Irish sream [sraum]. Same meaning. ® ^ 
Shrule ; to rinse an article of clothing by^ pulling it 
backwards and forwaxJs in a stream. (Moran; 
Carlow.) Irish sriiil, a stream. ' 

Shrough ; a rough wet place; an incorrect angli'^ised 
form of Irish srath, a wet plaCw, a marsh. 
Shuggy-shoo; the play of see-saw. (Ulster.) 
Shurauns; any plants with large ieav<?s, such as 
hemlock, wild "parsnip, &c. (Kinahan: ''Vicklow.) 
Sighth (for sight); a great number, a large quaiiti^y. 
(General.) ‘ Oh Mrs. Morony haven’t you 
of turkeys ’: ‘ Tom Cassidy has a sighth of money.’ 
This is old English. Thus in a Quaker’s diary of 
1762 :—‘ There was a great sight of people passed 
tl\rough the streets of Limerick.’ This expression 
is I think still heard in England, and is/very ihtich 
»in use in America. ^Verx general in Ireland, 
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^ign ; ^ ve>y smaR quantity—a trace. Used all 
over Irelaud in this way :—‘ My ga*dens are every 
s^n as good as yours ’: ‘ he had, iTo sign of drink 
*onljimthere’s no sign of sugar in my tea’ 
.* (I?ayden and Hartog): ‘ look out to see if Bill is 
’’'bh^ning ’; ‘ no—therg’s no sign of him.’ This is 
a translation froift the Irish rian, for which see 
■ neAefttry. 

Sign's on, sngn i»bn,'sign’s on it; used to express the 
result or effect ct proof of any proceeding : —‘ Tom 
'Kelly nev»r sends hJte children to school, and sign’s 
4 )n (or ^n’s on, it) they-are growng up like 
sa’WigesDick understands the management of 
fruit tress v»ell, and sign's og, he is making lots of 

* money bj^tltem. This is a ti anslation from Irish, 

* ^?l'^'iJaielt^•M7^ means ti-ack, trace, sign : and ‘ sign’s 
t 0 || it' is ta a rian air (‘ its sign is on it ’). 

Silenced : a priest is silenced when he is suspended 

ffcjn UT^priestly functions by his ecclesiastical 
«* ^iperiors: ‘ unfrocked.’ ^ 

Singlings: the wAk pottheen whisfcoy that comes 
*X)ff at the fi^t distillation^ agreeable to drink hut 

* terribly,sickening. Also called ‘ First shot.’ 

Sippy; aa ball of rolled sugans (he. hay or straw 

* r^pes), dhed instead of a real ball in hurling or 
•football. (Limerick.) Irish*.'!;«7^k///, same sound 

and meaning. A diminutive,of soy, a wisp. 
Skeeagh [2-syll.]; a shallow osier basket, usually 
for potatoes. (South.) ’ 

Skeedeen; a trifle, anything small of its kiijd ; a, 
, ’sfnaM potato. (Derry and Donegal.) Irish scidln, 
same sound and nreanii^g. ^ ' • 
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Skellig, Skellig List—On the feeat Sk«llig irock in , 
the Atlantic, /jff the coast of Kerry, ate the ruins 
of a monastery, ^to which people at 6no time went 
on pilgrimage—and a difficult pilgrimage it i/as. 

^ The tradition is ^till kept up in seme pla'ces,'- 
though in an odd form; in CQpneotion with titer 
custom that marriages are not ‘solemnised itf per^t, 
i.e. after Shrove Tuesday. It is well wk.hiti my. 
memory that—in the soutli.. of' .Ireland—young 
persons who should have been ran.rried before Ash- 
Wedpesday, but were not, rrere su,nppsed to set 
out on pilgrimage to Skellig on Shroer^) Tuesday 
night: but it was all a make-heli^'e. Yet ‘I 
remember witnessing occasionally going play • in 
mock imitation of the pilgrimage.,^ I,t was usual,, 
for a local bard to compose what was cjillf®' af' 
‘ Skellig List ’—a jocose rhyming calakgne of 
the unmarried men and ^women of the ,.n«ighb6ur- 
hood who went on the sorrowful jour/ey—which 
was circulated on Shrove Tuesday and for &jme 
time kfter.. Some of those were witty and alta’tis- 
i}jig: but occasionally they vJere gcurrilous an^ 
offensive doggerel. ' They were generally toq 
long for singing; but I remember one-—a good 
one too—which—when I was very young—^ heard 
sung to a spirited ajr. It is represented here by & 
single verse, the only one I remember. (See^lso 
‘ Chalk Sunday,’ pc 234, above.) “ 

As young Eory anh Moreen weie talkingj 
^ How Shrove Tuesday was just drawing near; 

' For the tenth time he asked her to marry ; „ ,, 

, 1 But says she :—‘ Time enough till next year.'* 
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‘ iChen ojhone I’lmgoing to Skellig: 

0 Moiieen, what wEl I do P 
’Ti 8 .the*ir(jtiful road to travel; ^ 0 

* And how lonesome I’ll be without you !’• 

• • 

Herff is a vefse from another ;— 

• ' * . * 

*■'3^ Poor Andy Callagliai^witli doleful nose 

^ ^me up and told liis tale of many woes :— 

, # 011 ^ lucky thief fiom him his sweetheart stole, 

• , 'W^hioh left a w^pight of grief upon his soul: 

. With fl(Sving•tears'll? sat upon the grass, 

And roared sonJtdhs like a braying ass. • 

Jikelly; te^m askew and miss tlie mark,; to squint. 

J^Katters^: all ovtr Ulster.) 

Skejp*; a blpw, to give a blow or blows ; a piece cut 
off:—‘ I*om*gave Pat a skelfl’: ‘ I cut off a skelp 
» o|^tbe boarS with a hatchet.’ To run fast:— 
Tb^iie’S*Joe skelping off to school.’ 

Stil^, a fiiat basket:—‘ We foun(> the people col- 
' lectodj^twd a bltibh of potatoes.’ ’(‘Wild Sports 
•, ofjlie West.’) 

Ukiid«r, skiddber; broken thick lyilk, stsde and 
sour. (Munster.*k 

^llaun. Th^ piece cut outsof a potato to be uaed 
as seed, containing one gerininaling eye, from 
which* the young stalk grows. 'Several skillauns 
•will be 8ut from one potato; and the irregular 
•part left is a skiUoge (Cork and Kerry), or a 
ofwlacaun (I^imerick). Irish s^iulldn, same sound 
and meaning. 

Skit; to lar^h and giggle in ^ silly way :—‘ I’ll be 


• • • • ■ 

• • Frona my ‘ Old Irish Jolk Music and Songs,’ p, 66, l 
ilso wil^be found the beauiifultiii' uJj this. ^ 
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bail they didn’t skit and laugli.' (OrqftoD Proker.) 
‘ Skit and l%,ugh,’ very common in South. 

Skite; a sills- frivolous light-headed pemon. Hence 
Blatherumsldte* (South), or (in Ulster), bletker- 
umskite. ) ' • » 

Skree; a large number of smal^things, as a 
of potatoes, a skree of eni^kens, &o. (Mdrris : 
South Monaghan.) ^ „ 

Skull-cure for a bad tootha(ih^. .Go to the nearest' 
qhurohyard alone by night, Jiq) the corner where 
huipan bones are usually Reaped up^ from which 
take and lb ring away a skull. Fill tht<?jj skull with 
water, and take a drink froin (t: tjfat will .3%re 
your toothache. .• , 

Sky farmer; a term'" much used in th^ South with 
several shades of meaning: but the ideaimder-, 
lying all is a farmer without land, 6r ifiih only 
very little—haVing broken down sincei the'tiilie 
when'he had a big farm—who'often c^ens a cow' 
or two grazing along the roadsides. Mauy ,of 
thesis struggling men acted as intermediaries 
,between the big corn merchants and the large' 
farmers in the sale of corn, and ^got thereby ^ a 
percentage from the buyers. A ‘ sky farmer ’ has 
his farm in the sky. « 

Slaan [aa long as tjic a in car] ; a sort of veryshdrp 
spade, used in cutting turf or peat. Univer^l'in 
the South. 

Slack-jaw; impudent talk, continuous imperti¬ 
nences ;—‘ I’ll have none of your slafk-jaw.’ 

Slahg; a narrow strip of land along a stream, not 
suited to cultivation, but grazed. (Moran: Gariow.) 
^leeveen; a si^ooth-toug'ued, sweet-mannered, sly. 
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, guil«ful f^Iow. Universal all over the South and 
Middle. Irish sUghbhin, same sound and meaning; 
^om sLigfi, u way: binn, sweety, melodious: ‘ a 
•amet-mannered fellow.’ 

Bleeder, sljider [d sounded like th in smoothi ^; a 
’*'*i’yheedling coai^g fellow : as a verb, to wheedle.* 
s%/ira(Wjr^le^dore], same meaning. 

Sliggin a thin flat little stone. (Limerick.) Irish, 
'Primary meaning^a^s/tr//. 

Sling-trot; when,% person or an animal is going 
along [not walkingjiut] trotting or running along 
at a Ic^^ely pace. (South.) 

S?ifi^e [slr^J ; Jo -^Calk along slowly and lazily. In 
some pl^es, playing truant from school. (South.) 
Slip; a yo^ng girl. A youflg pig, older than a 
f ivwhrr, running about almost independent of its 

* inoi^r.* (General.) 

Sli?e ; a* r^de sort of cart or sledge without wheels 
used^iiS^raggifig ston^ from a field. (•Ulster.) 
SliTSier ; a kind of thick soft leather: also, a ball 
Sobered with that leather, for hurljng. (Litnerick.) 
I^liver; a piece df anything broken or cut off, 

, ‘especially out off longitudinally. An old EngTisli 
word, obsolete in England, but still quite common 
in Minster. , * 

Sl(A; a- soft fat quiet simple-minded girl or boy :—• 

* ^our Little Nellie is a quiet poor slob ’; used as a 

term of endearment. • 

Sloke, sloak, sluke, sloukaun ; a sea plant of the 
family o^i!a»<;r found growing on rocks round the 
coast, which is esteemed a table delicacy-*dark^ 

* colcftirdfi, almost black; often pickled and eaten • 
witji pepper, vinegiir, Jlc. ^Seen in ail the ftuWin 



(General in Limerick.) ..Old' 
England,:—' Fie‘, you slug-a- 
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fish shops. The name, whieh is now kn#wn all 
over the Three Kingdoms, is anglicised from Irisfi ■ 
deabhac, sleahhacdn [slouk, sloukauii]. 

Slug; a drink : as a verb, to drink:—‘ Here taVit a 
little slug from this and ’twill do you'good.’ ‘Irish 
slog to swallow by drinking, jpenoral.) WligiMfe 
sliigga and shiggera, a caVity, in a river-bed" into 
which the water is slugged or swallowed., 

Slugabed ; a sluggard. 

English, obsolete in 
bed.’ (‘ Eomeo and Juliet,,’) 

Slush ; to yvork and toil like a slave : aj„y?«nan who i 
toils hard. (General.) ' ^ <■'« 

Slut; a torch made by dipping a long w.ick in resin., 
(Armagh.) Called' a paudheoge in Slunster. 
Smaadlier [aa like a in cur] ; to break in pji^cee-., 
Jim Foley was on a pooka's back on tile of ?,n 
old castle, and ho was afraid he’d ‘ tumble hov>n 
and be sm'athered to ^a thousand (Ir.' 

Mag.) „• 

Smalkera ; a r^ide home-made wooden spoon. < k’ 
Small-clothes ; kneebreeches. (Ijimerick.) So called 
"to avoid the plain term breeches, ai we now often 
say inexpressibles. c, 

Small farmer; hhs a small farm with smali stock of 
cattle : a struggling man as distingui^shed fr*m' a 
‘ strong ’ farmer. ^ 

Smeg, smeggeen, smiggin ; a tuft .of hair on the 
chin. (General.) Merely the Irish ; 

same sounds and meaning. p 

Smithereens; broken fragments after a smash, 4. 
Smullock [to rhyme witli bulloclc] ; a fiilip' of the 

finger. (Limerick.) Iribh s}mll6g, same meaning.' 
t * «’ 
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Smur, gmoor, fine tl^jck mist. (North.) Irish smitr, 
* mist. . 

Smush [to fhjsme with husK ]: anytbir^g reduced to 
small fragments, like straw*or hay, dry peat- 


, m«uid in dust, &c. 

S^i^sh, useJ contemptuously for the mouth, a hairy 
meu4h ;—‘ I do?t.like your ugly smush.’ 

, Snhclfa-ihaidhaun r di'y powdery snow blown about 
by the wind. Jrish sneachta, snow, and seidedn, a 
•breeze. (ISouth.J^'* 

Snaggle-tooth ; ‘a person with some teeth gone so as 
^ to leavs ^p^. 

Si^-appl^^a play with apples on Hallow-eve, where 
bjg^pplej are placed in difficult positions and are to 
be caught bylthe teeth of the i^rsons playing. Hence 
_ ^ Hallow-Eve Is often called ‘ Snap-apple night.’ 
^nauvdfen f to move about slowly and lazily. From 
• Ii*jh s^dmh [snauv], to swim, with the diminu- 
• tivo Moving diowiy life a person Swimming. 
SnCf to cnp off, to cut away, like the leaves and 
* reots of a turnip. Sued also means the haudle of 


a scythe. 


Shsg; to cut ffr clip with a Ijnife :—‘ The shoots’of 
* that apoJe-tree are growing out too long : I must 
snig (jff the tops of them.’ • 

Sni^i; nearness in clothes. (Morris : Carlow.) 
S»oboge; a rosin torch. (Moran: Carlow.) Same 
alf slut and pquditeoge. , * 

Snoke ; to scent or snuff about like a dog. (Derry.) 
So. This has some special dialectical senses among 
us. If is used for if :—‘ I will pay you w^l so 
you do •the work to my liking.’ This is old 

• * English :—‘ I am tontdbt so thou wilt have ft s*.’ 

• - • • # 
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(‘ Rom. and Jul.’) It is used as a soi^o of emphatic 
expletive carrying accent or emjf^iasis;—‘WiR 
you keep,,t'nat farm ? ’ ‘I will s<i,’ i.e. ‘ I will for 
certain.’ ‘ Take care and don’t break them^’' ^ihe 
dishes): ‘I won’t so.’ (‘Collegians.’) It.i§, used 
in the sense of ‘ in that case ’‘ I hm not going 
to town to-day ’; ‘Oh well ?'will not 
i.e. ‘ as you are not going.’ ' ‘ , 

Sock ; the tubular or half-tubular part of *a spade or, 
shovel that holds the handle. Irish'soo. 

Soft day ; a wet day. (A usua'i salute.) 

Soilfresh-cut grass for cattle. ' < 

Sold; betrayed,outwitted:—‘Ifthat doJ^J^^n’t fri^kteh* 
him off you’re sold ’ (caught in 'the trap, bd^rayed, 
ruined. Edw. Walsh in Ir. Pen. t)«ourlial). ' 

Something like ; excellent:—‘ That’s sbmething like 
a horse,’ i.e. a fine horse and no mistake. A 
Sonaghan; a kind of trout that appears in c^rtein 
lakes jn November, coming frocn theAivers. (Profi 
J. Cooke, M.A., of Dublin: for Uis'tef) :Y-'Irish 
sanihain [sowan], November ; samhnachdn witjh the* 
diminutive an or chan, ‘ Novertiber-fellow.’ ‘ 

Sonoohar ; a good wi,(e, a good partner in marriage; 
a good marriage ; generally used in the form of a 
wish;—‘ Thaxkee sir and sonoohar to yqu.’ Irish 
sonuachar, same sound and meaning. , 

Sonsy ; fortunate,' prosperous. Also well-look'ng 
and healthy:—‘A fine soMsy girl.’ Irish sonoa,'iuck; 
sonasach, sonasaigh, same sound and meaning. 
Soogan, sugan, sugaUn ; a straw or hay rope twisted 
1^ the hand. * 

Soss; a short trifling faU with no harjn ))ey.ond a 
<■ smart shock. (Moran e Carlow.) 
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iSou^l?; a •whistliflg or sighing noise like that, 
of the wiijd through trees. ‘ Keefk.a calm sough ’ 
^jieans keep’quiet, keep silence.^ '(lister.) 

Shuhh; ‘ a formless luminous apparition.’ (W. B. 

* 'Seats.) irish samhailt [soulj;h], a ghost, an appa-^ 
^tlon; lit. a ‘Ijjjpness,’ from samhail [sowel], like. 

SqurgSa of Anglo-Ii»sh Dialect, 1. 

Sowtl^js,»sowens ; a'sort of flummery or gruel usually 
made an^ eaten Hallow Eve. Very general 
in Ulster and gaotland; merely the Irish jvord 
samhain, |he first November ; for Hallciw Eve 
is realNte November feast, as being tlie eve of the 
firgt of tkat month. In old times in Ireland, the 
6vening,*we{(t with the coming night. 

■Spalpeen. fSpfilpeens were latiouring men—reapers, 
■so^rsj potato-diggers, &c.—who travelled about 
ig fhe autumn seeking employment from the 
farme#s,,each \jith his jpade, or* hi^ scythe> or his 
^jpapii»g--Sook. They congregated in the*towns on 
mSrket and fair days, where the farmers of the 
lutrounding di^ricts came to hire them.* Each 
^farmer brought home his own men, fed then^on 
good potatoes and milk, aifd sent them to sleep in 
the barti on dry straw—a bed—as one of them said 
to m?—bed fit for a lord, let alone a spalpeen.’^ 
The word spalpeen is now used in the sense of 
low rascal. Irish spailpin, same sound and 
meaning. ^See my ‘ Old Iilsh Folk Music and 
Songs,’ p. 216; and for the,Ulster term see Rabble 
above. • 

Spaug j a big clumsy foot:—‘ You put you# ugljp 

• spaug^own on m^hai^kerchief.’ Irish spmfc same 

soiHi^ and sense. • • g 
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Speel; to climb. (Patterson: ’Jlstor,)* ' t 
Spink ; a shaip rock, a precipice. (Tyrone.) Splink 
in Donegal. 'lijsh spinno and splinnc, same sounds 
and meaning. * 

Spit; the soil dug up and turned ovep, forming ’4 
long trench as deep as t\)e ?plde will go. ^''Se 
dug down three spits befoVe he came to the ^ 
gravel.’ ‘ , 

Spoileen ; a coarse kind of saap iivade<aut of sctaps 
of inferior grease and meat'. ‘often sold cheap at 
fair? and markets. (Derry and Tyrone.) Irish 
spoi'/tw, a'small bit of meat. , rj, ' 

Spoocher; a sort of large wooden shovel ahietly 
used for lifting sm^l fish out of a heat* (Ulster.) ' 
Spreece; red-hot embers, chiefly ashey. (South.) 
Irish spris, same sound and meaning.^ ScjnllJ' a^ ' 
greesagh. j., ^ 

Sprissaun ; an, insignificant conteijiptible Ihtle chap., 
Irish spriosdn [same sound], the origiSaJouea^ing 
of which is a twig or spray from a bush. (South;), 

‘ To the devil I pitch ye ye set'^f sprissaunB.’ 
t, 0 «V 

(Old Folk Soig, for which see try ‘ Ancient Ins)! 

Music,’ p. 85.) , 

Sprung: a four-pronged manure fork., (lEacCall: 

South-east counties.) ' 

Spruggil, spruggilla ; the craw of a fowl. (Moi^is : 
South Monaghaet.) Irish sprogal [spruggal], 
with that meaning t^ud several others. 

Sprunge [sprunj], any animal miserabkv and small 
, fort its age. (Ulster.) 

Spud?; potatoes. , . 

S^iunk ; tinder,^ now, usually, made by steeping 
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« brown paptt in a “solution of nitre; lately gone 
out of use irom the prevalence of mai^ches. Often 
^plied in Ulster and Scotland tew a spark of fire : 
‘ SgOeia th^e a spunk of lire in the hearth.’ Spunk 
, alsc^ denotes spirit, courage, and dash. ‘ Hasn’t 
orreat spunl^^ f§ce thai; big fellow, twice his 


size w 

• 


i 


frtsh ■ 


‘ I’m sure^f you had not been diunk 
>With*\vhi9!i#y, rum, or brandy—0, 

You wouli *liot have tho frullant spunk • 

^o,be lialf Sb bold or manly—0.’ • 

. (Old Irish Folk ^ong.) 

spon-ik. • 

•Spy" farley#; ip pry into secrets: to visit a house, 
in order tc»spy about what’s going on. (Ulster.) 
'Sfpy*W^negday; the ' Wednesday before Easter. 

^Acjjioraing to the religious legend it got the name 
, because* o« the ^Vednes^y before t^ie Crucifixion 
JH(ia!WniSspying about how best he could deliver 
« . ’u^ ?ur Lord. (General.) 

ivSquireen; an Irish(jgentloman in a small way who 
/(^pes the mapjierSi'the authoritative tone, and %o 
* aristocratic Bearing of the la*l:ge lauded proprietors. 
Sometinffes you can hardly distin^ui.sh a squireen 
j^from a half-sir or from a shoneen. Sometimes the ^ 
^sqhireen was the son of the olcl squire: a worthless 
ygung fellow, who loafed about doing nothing, 
instead of eirning an honeste livelihood: but he 
was too grand for that^. Th# word is a diminutive 
of sjutr«, •applied here in contempt, like many 
ot,her diminutives. The class of squireefi is • 
,• nearly extinct: ‘ Jpy with them.’' , 

Staoka(i^ the stump of a tr^ remaning after t£e 
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tree itself has been cut or blof/n down. (SiKxmonsf 
Armagh.) Irish stale, a stake, with th'g diminutive. 
Stad ; the samfl sthallk, which seel „ 

Stag; a potato rendered worthless or bad by frost' or 
decay. „ , ‘ ’ 

Stag; a cold-hearted unfeeling geiSsh woman/ 

Stag ; an informer, who turns iiound and betfg^s Jiis 
comrades ;—‘ The two worst informers 'against a' 
private [pottheen] distillcMs,,,bailing, a staij, i.re a,' 
smoke by day and a fire by Mght.’ (Carloton in 
‘Ir. Pen. Journ.’) ‘Do yoi. think.n^p a sfay, that 
I’d inform on you.’ (Ibid.) ij)'' 

Staggeen [the t sounded like th in tJianJr], a wcffn-6at 
worthless old horse. ,, , 

Stand to or by a person, to act as his friend; to stand 
for an infant, to be his sponsor in baptisi^i. «'The 
. people hardly ever say, ‘ I’m his godfather,’ b-t 
‘ I stood for him.’ ' 

Stare; the usual name for a starliif^or^’.ird) in 
Ireland. 

Station. The celebration of M^ss with confessionsi 
and Holy Communion in a private house by the 
parish priest or on§ of his curatefe, for the con¬ 
venience of the family, and their neighbours, to 
enable them the more easily to receive fiie sacra¬ 
ments. Latterly the custom has been falling into 
disuse. f 

Staukan-vorraga [t'sounded like th thorn'], a small 
high rick of turf in a market from which portions 
were continually sold away and at^ continually 
replaced ; so that the sthauca stood always in the 
^people’s way. Applied also to a big nwkward 
fellow always: visiting when he’s not want^, ■ and 
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• always in tfie way. (John Davis White, of Clonmel.) 

Irish stdcA: ,’w mhar^a [sthaucaiv-vorraga], the 
‘jthjirket stake or stack.’ " 

S]ielk,or stallk; mashed potatoes mixed with beans 
* or ojjopped'vegetables. (Norfli.) 

Stlmllk,' a fit of^^Sk'in a horse—or in a child. 
, (Mnfister.) Irish Mailc, same sound and meaning. 
, Slhoakagli; a big ^idle wandering vagabond fellow. 
■(South.) Srish"same sound and meaning. 
Sthowl; a jet or splash of water or of any liqivid. 
j (South.^^riSh steall, same sound and meaning. 
&tjjMq or stii^; a v«y small quantity, an iota, an 
atpifi, a particle :—‘ You’ll never have a stim of 
,' sense ’ (‘ Knc'cknagow ‘ I eoulJn’t see a stim in 
the darkneSs.* 

*^to^; 4 sliock of corn, generally containing twelve 
<9h9aves.^ (General.) Irish stweicjiisame sound and 
'• mea ning, ^ith several otlfer meanings. , 

Stoo*y a 11 tf the worst of a fit: same as English 

* " st^up.d : a sting of pain:—‘ Well Bridget bow is 

■* the toothache?’ V Ah well sir the stoon is off.’ 
^De Vismes )^ne: Ulster.) ^ * 

Store pi'g; a pig nearly full grown, almost ready to 

be fattsped. (Munster.) » 

Str. ^ Most hf the following words beginning with 
$tr are derived from ‘ Irish wofds beginning with 
sr^' For as this combination does not exist in 
English, when an Irish word with this beginning 
is borrowed into English, ^ t is always inserted 
between th *s and r to bring it into conformity yith 
Bngli^ wsage and to render it more easily pro- 
^'nouncedby English-spetoking tongues. 8ee*thie 
discussed u) ‘ IrisB <f^anlSs of Places,’ 
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vol. I., p. 60. Moreover the t in i3*’almo3lf 
always soi^n'ded the same as th in tljirn'c, thunk. 
Straar or sthraar [to rhyme with star] ; the ro«:gh 
straddle which supports the back band of a diprse’s 
harness—coming between the horse''s bac|r and 
the band. (Derry.) The tol^^ish word 
[same sound], a straddle, a [j'i,ck-saddle. «• 
Straddy; a street-walker, an idle person 'always , 
sauntering along the streettV TlVere k: a fine Irish 
dir named ‘ The Straddy ’ in ‘ Old Irish Music 
and Songs,’ p. 310. From Irish snluf, & street. 
Strahane, Strahaun, struhane; very ^.all strerni ' 
like a mill stream or an artificial''streaa: to a 
pottheen still. Irish sruth [sruh] stream, with dim.' 
Strammel; a big tall bony fellow. (Lilherick.) 

Strap; a bold forward girl or woman ; the "Vorfi' 
often conveys, a sense slightly leaning towaro's 
lightness of character. ■ < • ' 

Strath; a term used in many parts (M to 

denpte the level watery meadow-land along a river. i 
Irish srath. ' 

Stravage [to rhyme with plague] ; 'to roam abof’t 
idly;—He is always stravaging the streets.’ In 
Ulster it is made stavage. " ^ 

Streel; a very common word all through Ireland to 
denote a lazy untidy wom'an—a slattern: of(en 
made streeloge in Connaught, the same wordwith 
the diminutive. As a verb, street is used in the 
sense of to drag a&ng in an untidy way:—‘ Her 
dress was streeling in the mud.’ Iri^n sril [sreel], 
same meanings. 

(. "Streel is sometimes applied to ah untid;y, 
slovenly-loolting ,man too; as I once „heard it 
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• applied under odd’eircuuistances when I was very 
young. P^rtholomew Power was long and lanky, 

■ wibh his clothes hanging loose him. On the 
m^riiing \%heii ho and his newly-married wife— 

, wh'^m I knew well, and who v»as then no chicken— 
W^ye setting oW-^foi; his home, [ walked a bit of 
the way \vith the 'Sappy bride to take leave of her. 

' JusttwTien w'e weri) about to part, she turned and 
. sdTid to me—theses were her very words—‘Well 
Mr. Joyce, you klWw the number of nice young men 
I came aoyoss in m^day (naming half a dcuen of 
' jiliem), said ^hc—nodding towards the bride- 

gre»m, whb was walking by the ear a few porches 
in front->?‘ is^i’t it a heart-sca^d that at the end of all 
I have no.V to walk off with that streel of a devil.’ 
i?t^l?kl^; n scythe-sharpener covered with emery. 
' (t:4ymmons : .4rinagh.) ^ 

iStrig ; tht di ipiiitms or mi|k that comes last from a 
PAW.^*l^ftrris : Bouth Monaghan.) 
b'tr^fjfo ; the thin pellicle or skin on the inside of an 
> egg-shell. (Ulstt'r.) " 

^vippmgs ■> th* same as strig, the last of the in^lk 
» that comes *from the cow ^t milking—always the 
richest.Often called in Munstei; sniiuj. 

Stroansha ;• a big idle lazy lump of a girl, always 
^gadding about. Irish shvip^c, same sound and 
})»eaning. 

Strock'ara [acilent on struch-'] ; h very hard-working 
man. (Munster.) Irish stmcaire, same sound and 
meaning, '^ith several other meanings. 

Sijrflng; vi^ell in health, without any referenfce to 
“ muscular strengtlv ‘ Plow is your motherjthese 
limes? ’ ‘ She’s very strong now,)hank God.’ 

.. ■» I 2 » 
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Strong farmer; a very well-to-do prosperous farmfer, 
with a Jatge farm and much cattde. In contra¬ 
distinction to a ‘ small farmer.’ 

Stroup or stroop ; the spout of a kettle or (iep,pot or 
the lip of a jug.' (Ulster.) ' j' 

Strunt; to sulk. (Simmons*^rmagh.) ^.Sa^e as 
slhallk for the South. A • 

Stum; a sulky silent person. * (Antrim and>l)own.), 
Stumpy; a kind of coarsd'heavy cake made fivom 
•grated potatoes from which the starch has been 
S(5fueezed out: also called inuddly." i (Munster.) 
Sturk, stitk, sterk ; a heifer ^or bulldf.a' aboutatwo, 
years old : a pig three or four inonUis old.* Often 
applied to a stovt low-sized boje or girl. Irisn 
store. ‘ '•' 

Sugan ; a straw or hay rope : same as foogS’.n!'' 
Sugeen ; water in which oatmeal has been stijeped : 
often drunk by workmen on ? hot day in place rf 
plain water. (Itoscommon.) From lr.*^g; 7 vjuice. 
Suiter; great heat [of a day] : a word formed, from 
sultry ;—‘ There’s great sultlu.- to-day.’ ' 

Summachaun; a soft innocent ckdld. (Munstor.) 
Irish somachdn, same sound and meaning, iln 
Connaught itaneans a big ignorant putted up booby 
of a fellow. 

Sup ; one mouthful of liquid ; a small quantity drunk 
at one time. This is English:—‘ I took a Vimall 
sup of rum.’ (‘ Eobinson Crusoe.’) ‘ We all take a 
sup in our turn.’ '(Irish Folk Song.) 

Sure; one of our commonest opening words for a 
Sentence: you will hear it perpetually among 
^ gentle and simple: ‘Pon’taforget to lock up the 
fowls.’ ‘Stire I^diid that an hour ago.!* ‘Sure 
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« you -^n’t forget t? call here on your way back?’ 
‘ James, sijre^I sold my cows.’ - ^ 

^w^i-skin ; the thin finely-woven jlannel bought in 
Ao{)§; so ^called to distinguish it from the coarse 
*hea^ home-made flannel. (Limerick.) 

Swearmg, 66. ♦ 

• ;** * I 

Tally-itprl* or tallin-i ton; the iron for cnmpbig or 

* curling up yie bel'doi:% of women’s caps. A corrup¬ 
tion of Italimi-irox.* • 

Targe; a'sool^ipg wonten, a fcary«. (Ulster.) » 

'Turtles : Hj|^ed cl^hes; torn pieces • of dress. 
^Jlster.) . \ • 

»Tast6 ; a siifill Jbit or amount of,anything :—‘ He has 
no taste of »pydc ’; ‘ Aren’t you ashamed of your- 

* *8644? ’ . ‘ IJot a taste ’; ‘ Could you give me the 
4east taste in life of a bit of soap ?^ 

Tat, ^ait; %, t^nglec^ or malted wad or mass of hair 
oil a'«gi*i^r on an animal. ‘ Como here till I 

^ ^'eom’ff the tats out of your hair.’ (Ulster.) Irish 

* ta^i ]|tah]. In t>»e anglicised word'the aspirated 
t |th), which pounds like h in Irish, is restored tp 

'^ts full sound in the process of anglicisation in 
accordance with a law which ,will be found 
explained ,in ‘ Irish Names of Places,’ vol. i., 


pp. *42-48. , * • 

Tedi^; to strain ofl or pour off water or any liquid. 

To teetn potatoes is to pour tHe water off them 
. when they are boiled. In a» like sense we say it 
is teeming rain. Irish taom, same sound and sense. 
Ten commandments. ‘ She put her ten commalid- 
jnents on liis face,’ ve- she scratched his face wit|j 
her tei^ finger-nails. • (MacCaU: Wexford.) 
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Tent; the quantity of ink taken up al one time 1:^ 
a pen. *■ , r « 

Terr; a provokhig ignorant presumptuous feiJ,ow.' 

(Moran: Carlow.) ^ • r .. 

Thacka, thuok-ya, fhackeen, thuckeen*; a lit^'le gisl. 

(South.) Irish toice, toicifk ^<l?iicka, thuc^ean'J. 
Thaheen; a handful of flax? or hay. jlriSh Uith^ 
taithin [thah, thaheen], same meaning.'* (Sainq., 
Irish word as Tat above ; '^‘bufc- ih thfiheen the final 
' t is aspirated to h, foilowii^ t'lie Irish word.) 
Thauloge: a boarded-off square ciicf^ure at onq. 
side of’ the kitchen fire-pRce of ( f fann^«;use, 
where candlesticks, brushes, wot lidots, Itc., are 
put. (Moran: Curlow.) <* ‘ 

Thayvaun or thcevaun ; the short b’eam of the roof 
crossing from one rafter to the e-pp(^ite one. 
(Bouth.) Irish [thaiv], a ‘sidcj’ wiAh -the 

diminutivh. ' » 

Theeveen ; a patch on the side of a sho^e. '"((.^■.jral.) 
Irhli taobh [thaiv], a side with the diip^'r^ws 
taoibhin [theeveen], ‘ little stde.’ ' 

Thick; closely acquainted: saifte meaningw^s 
‘Great,’ which see. ‘Dick is■ very thick \<4th 
Joe now.’ '■ c 

Thiescaun thyscaun, [thice-caun], or'chaysc^un: a 
quantity of aii^'thing, as a small load of rhay 
drawn by a hofse : ‘ When you’^re coming^home 
with the cart from the bog, you may as well bring 
a little thi/ncavn of turf. (South.^ Irish taoscan 
[thayscaun], same meaning. 

Think long: to be longing for anything—home, 
friends, an event, kS. (North.) ‘ I am thinkfiig 
long till I ^0 my mother.’ 
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Thirteer^ When thf English and Irish currenfties 
were diffeuent, the English shilling was worth 
thirteen pehca in Ireland : hence ^ Shilling was 

• caifl()d a thirteen in Ireland :*—‘ I gave the 
capiafti six’ thirteens to ferry me over to Park- 
•ga.jjg1fc (Irish P^k Song.) 

Thiviifhf a, spectre,^ af ghost. (General.) Irish 

• tdid}^h&% [thivshe],Jsamo moaning. 

ffholg ; lo endure, tp bear :—‘ I had to thole hardship 
and want ■\'?lnle you*Wero away.’ (All over Ulster.) 
Thon, thpnder ; ' yon, ponder :—‘ Not a tree or* a 
\, thing o rjj ^thon wee couple of poor whins fliat’s 
IJawing 7ft thonier on the rise.’ * (Seumas 
^ Mg,cSlanu|, for ^lorth-West Ulster.) 
Thoun'thabock ? a good beating. Literally ‘ strong 
„»tqJjjj,cco’: Ir.f?ann-f<i'b(rc[sa,mesonudj. ‘Ifyoudon’t 
jnind^oui* business. I’ll give you thounthabock.’ 
Tllraje orjthreep; to assort vohemG*itly, boldly, and 
'* in a ^g^jjagr not to brool^contradictioli. Qommon 
.jrrt.3eath and from that northward. 

*Thr%sl»bag ; several pockets sewed one tabove 

• another along a strip of strong cloth for holding 
/*’1;hread,needy!fe, buttons, &(i, and rolled up whefti 

*not in usg. (Moran : Carlow.) 

Thraulagfc, or thaulagh ; a soreness or pain in the 
Vrist of a* reaper, caused,by work. (Connaught.) 
4rish—two forms— tf-dlach and'tdd^Zaf/i[thraulagh, 
tlfaulagh.] ^ 

Three-na-haila; mixed up all in confusion ;—‘ I 
must arrange my books anct papers : they are all 
three-na-haila.' (South.) Irish tri n-a chiile, 
‘•through each other.’ The translation ‘ through- 
’ other ’ is universaPin Ulster. * • 

* m * - M 
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Three-years-old and i?’our-yeatfi-old; J,he nftmes 
two hostile factions in the counties ni Limerick, 
Tipperary? and Cork, of the eariy "part of last 
century, who fought whenever they met, eilJier’ 
individually or in numbers, each faction leS by its 
redoubtable chief. The weapoijfi were sticy^bift 
sometimes stones were fisetn We .boys '"took 
immense delight in witn^sing tbojs ^gfit^,» 
keeping at a safe distance however for fear .of a < 
stray atone. Three-years an^^Four-years battles 
were fought in New Pallajvin Tipperary, down to 
a few years ago. . , 

Thrisloge; a long step in wiJfkiqg, q^iong I’lntp. 

(Munster.) Irish triosldg, same sound^ , 

Throllop; an untid/ woman, a sla'itgrn, a st7'eel. 

(Banim : very general in the South*) ^ c • 

Thurmus, thurrumus; to sulk from food.*^]V?dnsteii,) 
Irish mM'me.‘!c®[tburrumask], same maanirf^ ;-^- 
‘ Billy,won't eat his suf.per: he is ‘ 

Tibb’s-Eve; ‘ neither before nor after Christma?.’,*Xe., 
nevffi:: ‘ Oh,you’ll get your money by Tibb’s.Sve.'^ 
Till; used in many parts of Ireland in the sense of 
'*• in order that ’ :—‘ Come here Micky till I cofafbi 
your hair.’ . 

Tilly ; a small qhantity of anything given tver and 
above the quantity purchased. Milkmen usually 
give a tilly with the pint or'quart. Irish tuille^i, 
same sound and moaning. Very general. 

Tinges ; goods that remain long in a draper’s hands., 
(Moran: Carlow.) , 

Togb,er [toiler]; a road constructed through a bog 
or swamp; often of brambles or ^icker^ork 
'covered over with gravel and Stones. 
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^ooth-^g [8#syll.], lb peculiar-shaped brass or white- 
metal button, having tbe stem fastened by a 
conical-sliapdQ bit of metal. !• hive seen it 

* (^piained as tcoth-and-erjii ; but fbelieve this to be 
• a ^loss. ^Limerick.) 

Toi-fe^p ; the se^ cone of a fir-tree. (South.) 
Towaft-d*; jn com^rilon Avith :—‘ I'hat’s a fine 
» .hor*) tiiwards tbe^one you had before.’ 
sTrai^sman ; an ^utis^n, a working mechanic. In 
‘Ireland the wonj.is hardly ever applied to a 
shopkeeper. « ^ 

‘ frake ;'a tiresojne walk : ‘ you gave^me a great 
ifrfcke forT^thing.”^ (Ulster.) 

/Pram or trajn-cook ; a hay-cock—rather a small one. 

(Moran: (Jaflow.) * 

.iTt’ajjiiS; the ends of the cart shafts that project 
^behiM. ^North.) Called heels in the South. 
Tfaiite ; tjio name |ivon in Munstoi*to the children’s 

* gam^^^i^otch hop or ^ckey. • 

Tijafil'tSi or trawneen;*a long slender grass-stalk, 

li^ve»a knitting-negdle. Used all ovec Irelant.' In 
some places msholfe. 

2'r^el; used in* Ulster for waikiiig as distinguished 
*from driving or riding ‘ Did you drive to Derry ? ’ 

‘ Oh mf, I^travelled.’ * 

Trlcet; to make an agreement or bargain. (Simmons: 
Armagh.) ‘ 

TrillSens: a piyr of stockings with only the legs; 
, the two feet out off. It is tjje Irish troigh [thro], 
a foot, wit|i the diminutive —troighlhin [triheen]. 
In Roscommon this word is applied to the handle of 
^ a* 15y ar l^ade which ha| been broken and patched 

* together again. (Cfo.nnaught and Munster.) • 

•• • # ' 1 
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Triudle ; the wheel of n wheelbirrow. , (Mowiig for 

South Monaghan.) V 

Trinket; a sn^all"artificial channel foi* water : often 

across and under a road. (Simmons and Pattercofc: 

East Ulster.) See Jjinthern. ' * » «. 

Turf; peat for fuel: used in thi%i sense all/w er‘ 

Ireland. We hardly ever *uj!G the W(vd fei’the 

sense of ‘Where heaves th^ tmf in rnamy 

mouldering heap.’ *,< '• , 

Tnrlj; an ill-natured surly boorifV fellow. 

Twig ; rto understand, to discerjr, to catch the point: 

—‘ When, I hinted at what I,wanted^e twigged 

me at once.’ Irish tuifl [twig]T to uncjmstand. «> V> 

j ' 

Ubbabo ; an exelamdtion of wonder‘ ejr surprise ; 
—‘Ubbabo,’ said the old woman, ‘we’ll aoonjg.Ge, 
to that.’ (Crofton Croker.) * >■' 

Ullagone ; an excl?<,mation of sorrow ; a namp apjtlied 
to anydamentation ;—‘Vlo I sftt dowy.p,^ ^ and 

began to sing the Ullagon#.’ (Crofton Citslfe’V.} 

‘ Mikft was ullagoning all day aft^r you left.’ (Iristj.)' 
Ullilu ; an interjection of sorrow equivalent to the 
English alas or alack nnd wdl-a-dajf? (Irish.) ’ 
Unbe-knownst; unknown, secret. (De Vifiraes KanI 
for Monaghan ;* but used very generally.) c 
Under has its peculiar usee ‘ She left Ihe fish,ovft 
ttndcr the cats, and the jam’ out under the chil¬ 
dren.’ (Hayden and Hartog; for^ublin an^lts 
neighbourhood : but,used also in the South.) 
Under-board ; ‘ the state of a corpse between death 
and interment.’ (Simmons : Armagh.) ‘ From 
the, board laid on the breast of the eorjJse.^with* a 
^late of snuff and a Bible of Prayerbook laid on* 
Mt.’ (S. Scott^ Perry.) 
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Varie%of f^vases,!^, 185. 

Venom, g^erally pronounced vinnom; energy:— 
‘ He doeS In's work with great yenim.’ An at- 
Atempted translation from an Irfsh word that bears 
> niDi/e thah one meaning, and the wrong meaning 
’ ifi\'onght intj^^English :—viz. ndm orneimh, liter- 
aUyfioi^n, rmomfiiAt figuratively _/i(?rc«ncss, energy. 
. 'Joi?K »’ Dugan writes in Irish (500 years ago):— 
liiu/aeh ndruin^ dom'nd aneitn : ‘ against every tribe 
■ they [the^31ann-^e?rall] exert their ??(>m ’ (literally 
theii^oison, but meaning their energy or bravSry). 
Ho tikoAlJe three sons of Fiacha are endow^ cnidn 
ineim ‘ fierceness,’ lit. with poieon or venom. 
^Srlva (jadelica.) In an old Irish tale a lady 
looks wifjji * intense oarnefftness on a man she 
, ^mires: in* the Irish it is said ‘ She put nimh a 
, s?U*^n •him, literally the ‘venom of her eyes,’ 

* riean^g the keenest glance of l*er eyes. 

ijeijp* over. Jl large*part of IrelJLnd, .especially 
; 'tfilf South, you wi^iear: ‘ Ah, Dick is a splendid 
\i»n to hire: Jie works with sych venmm.' A 
countryman (Co» Wicklow), speaking of the new 
’’National ’Iletcher :—‘ Ind^d sir he’s well enough, 

* but foi; all that he hasn’t the vinnom of poor 
Mr. ®’Brien: ’ i.e. he does nofr teach with such 

* energy. • • 

Very fond; when tliere is a* long spell of rain, 

^rost, &c., people say:—‘ It is very fond of the 
rain,’ &o. ^ 

Voteen; a person who is a devotee in religion: 

nearly always applied in derision to ond. who^ 
•is exdbssively and ostentatiously devotional. 
(General.) *_ * * ^ 
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Wad:' a wisp of straw or haiy pressed tjghtly 
together. A broken pane in a windcfy is often 
stuffed withta wad of straw. ‘ CavelesS and gay, 
like a wad in a window ’: old saying. (Gener®l.% 
Walsh, Edward, 6, &c. ' * » , 

Wangle ; the handful of straw a th^cher grasj^jn 
his left hand from time to Knlo while tjjatirfiing, 
twisted up tight at one end. By extengidg of 
meaning applied to a tall lanky weak young fe'ilo,w. 
(Moran : middle eastern counties,) ' 

Wangrace; oatmeal gruel for sick^ersons. (Sii^mons: 

Armagh.) ^ 

Want; often used in Ulster in th« fqlloAvjfg way :rA 
‘ I asked Dick to come back to us, for we coufdq’t 
want him,’ i.e. couklA’t do without hiiq. 

Wap; a bundle of straw; as a verb, to rnake up str^ 
into a bundle. (Derry and Monaghan.)' V ^ 
Warrant; used alL. over Ireland in the fallowing■ 
way—nearly always witlA'pood, hotter, but 

sometimes with had :—‘ Yolt->’e a good warrattl^(a 
good band) to, play for us [at hurling] whenever 
we ax you.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) ‘ She was a good 
warrant to give a poor fellow a rbeal when ho* 
wanted it’: ‘Father Patt gave me a tpmbler of 
rale stiff punch,'‘ and the divel a better warrant 
‘ to make the same was. within the province mf' 
Connaught.’ (‘Wild Sports of the West.’) 
Watch-pot; a person who sneaks into houses abofA 
meal times hoping to get a bit or to be asked to 
join. 

Way. A dairyman’s way, a labourer’s way, means 
the privileges or perquisites which the dairyman'O* 
labourer gets, in addition to thb main contract. A 
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wrtf migUt be gAzing for a sheep, a patch of land 
for pota|oes, &o.’ (Healy: for Waterford.) 
Wearables*; jfrticles of olotliing. fn Tipperary they 
^call the old-fa.shioned wig ‘ Dwyer’s wearable.’ 
>WehtI)er-brad6, in Armagh, tj^e same as ‘ Goureen-' 
tfA’ i" the S«uth, which see. 

W^^oiith), weenj ^outh) ; little. 

3^ell became. ‘ W.hen Tom Cullen heard himself 
■ ^suited by thp»mj^er, well became him he up and 
' defied him and Jijld him he’d stay no longer ip his 
hoi^.’ ‘ JVell became’ here expresses f^proval 
of Tor;^action as being the correct spid becoming 
/ *hing tQfo. J[ l&id to little Patrick ‘ I don’t like 
4io give |rou any more sweets you’re so near your 
dinner’; jii!d well became fiim he up and said: — 

, ^Oh I get plenty of sweets at homo before my 
, dinTfer.* ‘ Well became Tom he paid the whole 
• Will.’ , • 

Wersijj ^Plfsh, wonsly 'insipid, tasteless?, needing 
•,'sSjKor sugar. (^mmons and Patterson : Ulster.) 
*\^t»and dry; ‘T^m gets a shilling a day,Vet and 
dry ’; i.e. constant work and constant pay inwall 
'•weathers. %^General.) • 

Vhack: food, sustenance‘ He gets 2.?. 6d. a day 
and Ms ^ohack.' ^ 

Whassah or fassah; to feed cows in some unusual 

• • 

•• place, such as along a lane or road : to herd them 
unfenced, ground. The food so given is also 
called whassah. (Moran: far South Mon.) Irish 
fdsach, a ■silderness,>any wild place. , 

Whatever; at any rate, anyway, anyhow: U(iually< 
•p\it *in* this sense at| the end of a senteipie:— 
•Although she can’t speg.k on other days^^f 
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the week, she can speak on IVriday, whataver.’ 
(‘ Collegians,’) ‘ Although you wouldn’t take 
anything elfe, you’ll drink this glass of milk, 
whatever.’ (Munster.) x > 

Curious, I find this very idiom in an English ncok 
recently published: ‘Lord Tweedmouth. 
and Eecollections,’ viz. :—‘ We could pot tcross 
the river [in Scotland], but he would go [acIPrss] 
whatever.’ The writer evidently- borrowed 'this 
^ from the English dialect of tlie, Highlands, where 
they ,Hse whatever exactly a,'*" we do. (William 
Black: ‘ A Princess of Thule.’) , In all fa,:se cases, 
whether Irish or Scotch, w/taf^tferjs a ^anslatien 
from the Gaelic ar mkodh ar Mth or sfime such 
phrase, ’ , 

Wheeling. When a fellow went about flourishy;^ 
a cudgel and shouting out defiance to [leo^ie to 
fight him—shouting for his faction, side„ or dis¬ 
trict, hg' was said to be ‘Wheeling ’:—for 
Cola I’ ‘here’s three yem^’ ‘here’s LM16‘l( 
(MunSter.) Sometimes calleu,^ hiirroomg. tSfe 
‘ Three-years-old.’ 

Wheen ; a small numbei*, a small quantUy;—‘I wal^‘ 
working for a wheen ^days’: ‘Ill eat Ufwheen of’ 
these gooseberries.’ (Ulster.) _ ® 

Whenever js generally used in Ulster for tvhen a— l 
‘ I was in town this morning and whenever I came- 
home I found the calf dead in the stf(,ble.’ 

Which. When a person does not quite catch what 
another says, therb is generally a query:—‘eh?’ 
A ‘what?’ or ‘what’s that you say?’ Our people 
often express this quei;y by the single" whrd 
^which ? ’ I knew a, highly etiuoated and highly 
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^ace(L*Dubliif official who always so used the 
word.? (general.) ^ jj 

^W^hipster; a bold forward roinping impudent girl. 
p(¥lsteij.) In Limerick it also conveys the idea of 
te girl mclined to whi)i or steal things. ,* 

^J^5isht, silence ^ «sed all over Ireland in such 
= ifcr|ises as ‘ ^Id your whisht ’ (or the single 
• word ‘ whishti.e., be silent. It is the Gaelic 
word t(%t, srien^ with the first t aspirated as it 
ought to be, A?llich gives it the sound of h. • They 
it as it it were written tkuisfi which is 
^ exacS€ sound jd whisht. The sam« word—taken 
<Jrom tne Gaelic of course—is used everywhere in 
Scotlind.:—When the Scottish Genius of Poetrjf 
appeared.suddenly to Burns (in ‘The Vision’):— 
«eedna doubt, I held my whisht! ’ 

'^hisper, whisper here; both ysed in the sense of 
‘ lisle®,’ ‘ listen to ‘ Whisper, I want to say 

-.•"jW^ing to yo^and then he proceeds to say it, 
not in a whimper, but in the usual iqjv conver¬ 
sational ton^ Very general all over Ireland. 
‘ Whispew’ in this usage is simply a translatk>n of 
coyar [cugger], and ‘ 'vesper liero’ of coyar annso ; 
th^e Irish words being us^d by Irish speaker^! 
exactly as their dialectical English equivalents4»,re 
used in English.: the English usage being taken 
i« from the Irish. 


White-headl)d boy or white-haired boy; a favourite, 
a person in lavoq^, whither man or boy:—‘ Oh 
you’re She white-headed boy now.’ • 
Whittecit or whitrit; a weasel. (Ulster.) * * 

Whose owe ? the. sania as ‘ who owns ? ’ Whose 
cffae is this book ? ’ Old Bij^lis]^. My correspi^eut 
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states that this was a common construction in-' 
Anglo-Saxo^-. (Ulster.) i, • 

Why; a sort of terminal expletive used in somp {;f 
the Munster counties;—‘ Tom is a strong jioy ^ 

• why’: ‘Are you going to Ennis^hy?’ 

going to Cork why.’ t 

Why for? used in Ulster as an'equivalent^toTfOr 
what ? ’ ‘ ^ ’ 

Why but? ‘Why not?’ (UlSl'er.)' ‘Why but you 
speak yjQur mind out ?’ i.e. ‘ ^Jfhy sh-'nild yo^i not ?’ 
(Kan#: Armagh.) ‘ e.,^_ ' - 

Why then ; vised very much in tb;), South^ beginji; 
sentence, especially a reply, much as indeld ,is 
used in English ;—>' When did you '^see John 
Dunn ? ’ Why then I met him yesterday at 
fair : ‘ Which do you like best, tea or cdvlee ? ’ 

‘ Why then I mt’ich prefer tea.’ ‘ Why then ()at- 
is that you,“ and how hT ertvy rope't, Jen gth, of 
you?’ 

Wicked used in the South in tlih) sense of sever^ £v ' 
cross. ‘ Mr. Ikanning our schoolmaster is very 
wicked.’ , 

Widow-woman and widc5^-man; are used for widow ^ 
and mdower, especially in Ulster: but ,mdow- 
< woman is heard everywhere. ' . ' 

Wigs on the green ; a'fight: so'called for an obviousi., 
reason : There will be wigs on the green in the 
fair to-day.’ ' 

Will you was never a good fellow, 18, 114. 

Wine or wynd of hay; a small temporary stack of 
hay,®mado up on the meadow. All the .small 
wmds are ultimately made up ‘into one large rick 
p stack in the farmyiird. 


>■ 
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Wipe, a hhavf: all over Ireland : he gave him a wipe 
on thei.faoe. In Ulster, a goajy-v/ipe is a great 
,■ bjow on the ball with the camuun or hurley: such 
fi^*ivill send it to the goal. ^ 

Wi3fc. To wi^ in is to begin work vigorously : t8 
in a fight. 

VVirh» ;,an exolanyStion generally indicating surprise, 
'.-*s^trow, or vexpito : it is the vocative of ‘ Muire ’ 
^.4 Mhw^e), Jl^rjil^that is, the Blessed Virgin. 
Wirraspiru, a’term^f pity; alas. It is tlwighonetic 
fowfi ob^ l\1huire is tniaigh, ‘ 0 Mar^ it is a pity 
^Jor a x&row^,’}implying the connexion of the 
Dressed Virgin with sorrow. 

Wit; senfe^ which is the cftriginal meaning. But 
this meaning is nearly lost in England while it is 
exwnt •everywhere in Ireland :—A sharp Ulster 
. ■yoman, entering her little boy in a Dublin Infant 
School, Pegged of mistress th tejich him a 
Jit> iHCf. 

Mlitch : black witolRs are bad; whije witch*-good, 
(^est Donegal.), 

Wish; esteem, friendship^—‘ Your father haft a 
> great wish for me,’ i.e.^eld me in particular 
estee 5 p,*had a strong friendship. (General.) In 
• this appjfication it is mejrely the translation of thff 
^ Irish nieas, respecff ;—Td vi9as mor agum oi t; I 
,^ave great esteem for you, I have a great wish for 
you, I hold 5'ou in great rq^pect. 

Wisha; a softening 3^n of niossa, which see. 

With that; Sieroupon : msed all over Ireland.* Irish , 
Jds «}w,*which is ofteil used, has the same exact 
meaning; but still I* think with that is of \ld 
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English origin, though the Irish equivalent may 
have contr!hut.»a to its popularity. * ‘ 

‘ With tlmt her couverclief from her head she brnjdt 
And over his litel oyen slio it laid.’ ' ' * 

® ^ ^(CuAU ^l t,) . 

Word; trace, sign. (Ulster.)*’Did you ^se€^,e^ a 
word of a black-avised (black-Visaged) man^rav’el- 
ling the road you came ? ’ 

Wrap and run : ‘ I gathered ftp fvery p^enny I could 
wraj^ESd run,’ is generally qrod ; the idea^jbeing to 
wrap up hastily and run for it. ' <■(, ' 

**■ , r'' 

Yoke ; any article, contrivance, or ap^an.tus for’hse 
in some work. ‘ That’s a quare yoke'-Bill,’ says a 
countryman when he^rst saw a motor car^j, ' 



